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THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 
GERMAN KING AND ROMAN EMPEROR 


Ir you take up a map of Germany for any period 
between 1300 and 1800 and compare it with one of 
contemporary France, a question will naturally strike 
you: What is the reason for this patchwork of colour, 
this odd medley of little territories? Why did such a 
litter of disunion spread itself here, while the more 
Western countries were learning how to become 
powerful centralized states? And yet, you will reflect, 
there must have been some curious coherence keeping 
the fragments together for so long: a memory, per- 
haps, an old loyalty, or some specially sanctified 
ceremonial, brought out like the state coach on state 
occasions; at any rate, a peculiarly strong effort of 
mysticism or self-interest to make that variegated 
system survive till 1806. | 

The answer to your problem is to relate the history 
of a great idea. The map merely portrays its wreckage. 
The colours that dazzle or fatigue you are those of the 
- corpus Germanicum (the most ironical expression in 
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8 THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
history), the body of German states, or rather the col- 
“lection of its limbs; but the idea, the spirit that once 
moved, organized, and united it was nothing less than 
xthat of the revival of Rome. The Empire which 
embraced these principalities was thought of as the 
secular counterpart of the Christian Church, whose 
boundaries it was supposed to share. Like Rome, it 
was to be universal; and it was to be holy, because of 
its fusion with Christendom and because its chief 
‘oficial, the Emperor, received a sacred character in 
his coronation at the hands of the chief spiritual 
official of Christendom, the Pope. European history 
shows how this idea took form and became localized 
in the German-speaking countries, how the policy of 
the Emperors resulted in destroying the hope alike of 
universality and of central control, how religious 
division and territorial separatism emphasized and 
prolonged the political weakness, under cover of which 
a rich growth of local institutions and economic 
interests made their appearance, and how through 
and beyond the convulsion of the French Revolution 
and of Napoleon’s reorganization there still remained 
the consciousness of a common legacy, the sentiment 
of unity through diversity, that has been one of the 
strongest instincts of the German mind. This, in the 
briefest terms, is our theme. 

* The men of the earlier Middle Ages were devoted 
son#of a not long distant past. They knew nothing 
of the self-sufficing Greek state of which Aristotle 
had written. Apart from their own loose semi-tribal 
organization, they were acquainted only with the 
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memory of the universal empire of Rome. It was 
natural, then, that when the Austrasian Franks in the 
eighth century reconstituted the kingdom of their 
Merovingian predecessors and their greatest leader, 
Charlemagne, extended his power over the greater part 
of Europe, the revival of political power in the West 
should have been thought of as the revival of that 
empire. It was natural, because Gaul had a Romanized 
Christian population, and its bishops, the sole force 
making for order in the wild chaos of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, were imbued with the Roman tradi- 
tion; they, in fact, took up and exercised in their 
dioceses the power of Roman provincial administrators, 
and their devotion to a universal religion transcended 
all merely tribal attachments. From a spiritual point of 
view, the Roman Empire was not extinguished in 476. 
It survived in the Church, taught by St. Augustine 
during the struggle with the Donatists to regard itself 
as the Catholica, authoritative because it was the 
universal rule of faith. All that learning and culture 
could give lay also in the Roman part, and its legacy, 
though by no means entire, the Church had preserved. 
Forgery completed the circle by attributing to the 
Papacy the grant by the Emperor Constantine of “ all 
provinces, places, and cities of Italy or the Western 
regions.” Power that was world-wide must therefore 
be Roman, must be Christian, and in 800 Charles the 
Great had the West in his hand. There was more. 
The idea of humanity as one society with two aspects, ‘ 
a spiritual and a temporal, was the thought which 
St. Augustine, most authoritative of all Fathers of the 
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Western Church, was considered to have bequeathed 
to posterity. Each of these aspects had, to men’s 
thinking, its single governing representative, a Pope 
and an Emperor. The coronation of Charles the Great 
may have been an acute move on the part of the 
Papacy against the Byzantine Empire after the schism 
of Photius had torn asunder East and West, or a 
subtle attempt to subordinate, in virtue of a ceremony, 
the secular to the spiritual power: but in contem- 
porary thought it fulfilled the ideal condition of repre- 
sentation, it united the governed—that is, Western 
Christendom—in the single person of the governor, 
and gave currency to the idea of unity which ran 
through medieval political thought and found its 
highest expression in Dante’s De Monarchia. “It is 
the ‘unity’ of the representer, not the ‘unity’ of 
the represented, that maketh the person ‘one,’” 
wrote Thomas Hobbes. His words would apply to 
Charles the Great as much as to Charles I. of 
England. 

‘The second re-creation of the Empire in the West 
(962) was the one to which our title “Holy Roman 
Empire” is normally given. It was the restoration, 
after more than a hundred years of gradual definition 
of boundaries and fecling after linguistic frontiers, of 
an empire centred in the tribal duchy of Saxony, the 
primitive, yet intensely self-conscious community that 
by igs splendid defence against Eastern invaders, its 
use of Churchmen as its missionary colonists, and its 
cunning management of the other tribal duchies of 
Germany had brought peace and respect for law into 
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the centre of Europe. ‘The new Empire differed from 
Charlemagne’s in that it was smaller (it was formed 
of the eastern and the southern part of the central 
division of Charles’ domains when partitioned by the 
Treaty of Verdun in 843), was highly feudalized, and, 
most of all, combined two elements which were to 
come into mutual conflict: it was indissolubly bound 
up with the German kingdom, and it was inseparably« 
connected with Italy. The importance of this conflict 
cannot be overestimated. Charles the Great had never 
felt the contradiction. A world-wide figure like 
Alexander or Napoleon, he had embodied in his 
armies men of all the warlike races, had published 
his capitularies or statutes in assemblies held indiffen- 
ently throughout his empire, had extended his admin- 
istration regardless of racial frontiers, and had 
dominated and controlled the ecclesiastical body of the 
West. The German rulers could not do this, for in’ 
between their sway and the epoch of Charles had come 
one of those periods of quick crystallization, when a 
new order of land relationships had come into being 
and feudal suzerainty taken the place of political 
subjection. The thing had been developing slowly in 
Charles’s time: it came with a rush after his death. 
In the latter half of the ninth century, when the 
scourge of the Northmen or of the Slavs came upon 
Europe, men flocked to their nearest protectors, the 
local counts and margraves, commended themselves 
to them, held their land from them under contracts 
of mutual protection, and looked to them as their 
lords. Feudalism, the reciprocal relation of lord and’ 
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tenant, unless it is kept carefully in check by systems 
of control such as were found in the Norman 
kingdoms, cuts across the political relation of ruler 
and subject, and so it was in the tenth century. The 
rulers of Germany had, therefore, to secure the 
allegiance of, and to rely upon, their great feudal 
nobles until they could create a sufficiently powerful 
class of royal administrators to take their places in the 
management of their duchies and territories. They 
had, therefore, a domestic problem the whole time in 
front of them. But—and here is the point—tradition 
‘dictated that they should come to Italy for the crown 
of the Italian kingdom and for the imperial diadem 
itself. In order to do this peaceably, they had# to 
assert in Italy a superiority which in the early days 
diverted them from the task of national defence, oN 
later on, more particularly in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, was to call down upon them local resistance 
as well as papal opposition—the one often stimulat- 
ing, and creating opportunities for, the other. The 
story of how the Papacy utilized that local Italian 
opposition is one of the most interesting themes of 
history. 

«Our judgment of their success or failure will depend 
upon which element in their position we emphasize 
most, whether we regard their primary task and duty 
as that of German sovereigns whose business it was 
to s@ure and administer a firm, compact kingdom, or 
whether we think of them (as they also thought of 
themselves) in the romantic, idealist sense as the 
legatees of Rome, successors of Theodosius and 
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Justinian, wielding the temporal sword as _ repre- 
sentatives of the divine majesty on earth, and justified 
in extending their power more and more widely. 
That there was this conflict in their position there is 
no shadow of doubt. And accordingly to-day two 
schools of historians in Germany are debating the 
question whether the policy of those Emperors out- 
side Germany can be justified. There is the “little 
German ” school, holding views once voiced by von 
Sybel and recently upheld by Dietrich Schafer and 
Georg von Below,* strong champions of the need for 
powerful centralized government, with a Bismarckian 
horror of wide foreign commitments, that condemn 
the Italian adventurers root and branch. They have 
arisen once again in reaction against the “ preater 
German” group, the disciples of Giesebrecht and 
Ficker, who point out how near to success the wider 
imperial policy came, how easily it might have pros- 
pered, who admire, as representative of the medieval 
German genius at its highest, the Titanic figures that 
threw themsclves into the struggle with the Church. 
We may profit from both sides, without espousing 
either. They will help us to see how profoundly im- 
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* His recent work (1927), Die stalienische Katser- 
politsk des deutschen Mittelalters, is mainly a criticism, 
sharpened by the eventful war years, of the views of 
Karl Hampe and Johannes Haller, who belong to the 
opposite group. The former’s Salier und Staufen, 
the latter’s Altdeutsches Katsertum have been much 
read in the schools of Germany. 
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portant for the history of Germany was the problem : 

ere German Kingship and Roman Empire mutually 
ompatible? This is the question which the first three 
hundred years of imperial history was to answer. To 
them let us now turn. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GREAT DAYS OF THE EMPIRE 


Nore.—The reader will find it very useful to have 
a good historical atlas ready to hand. The 1927 edition 
of “ Philips’ Historical Atlas,” ed. Muir, Philip, and 
McElroy, serves the purpose well. 


Tne true founder of the imperial power in Germany, 
though he was never crowned as Holy Roman 
Emperor, was Henry I. (the Fowler) of Saxony. The 
Carolingians, who had taken the eastern division of 
the Empire of Charles, partitioned in 843, could make 
little headway against the strong local feeling of the 
German tribal duchies, which were unimpressed by 
their pretensions. The most powerful, the most indi- 
vidual, of these was the Saxon dukedom that lay be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe and was bounded on 
the south by the Harz mountains and the uplands of 
Hesse. A heavy-eating, hard-drinking people (if you 
wanted to insult a Saxon, you murmured “ Deus 
venter ”’* to him), with its own customary law of the 
utmost strangeness to a modern reader—the most dis- 
graceful penalty it inflicted on a noble was to make 











* “Your God is your belly.”” This was what the 
Byzantine Emperor told Otto I.’s envoys when they 
came for the hand of his daughter, Theophano. 
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him carry a dog—*the Saxons nourished a peculiarly 
strong local patriotism and a real vein of piety which 
in the women flamed out into mysticism or authorship 
~——the Saxon nun Hroswitha of Gandersheim is the 
first lady dramatist.* It was the Saxon nobles joining 
with their Franconian colleagues who placed Henry 
on the throne (919). The new king differed from his 
predecessor, Conrad, in not trying to faght the other 
tribal dukes of Germany: he made terms with them 
instead. But his successor, Otto the Great (956-972), 
conceded less and took more. He got the duchies into 
the hands of his relatives; where there was likely to 
be trouble he insinuated, as a counterpoise to the big 
feudatories, Pfalzgrafen or Palatine counts as his 
representatives; and he set to work to create out of 
the higher clergy, the bishops, and abbots (whom he 
was careful to appoint and invest personally) a class of 
valuable administrators. These clerics he enfeoffed 
with land and made his own immediate tenants-in- 
chief, binding them closely to the Saxon monarchy. 
But the crown of Henry I.’s and Otto I.’s work was 
their defence of Germany against the invader and the 
‘policy of frontier colonization and expansion. In the 
west, Lorraine (consisting of Upper and Lower 
Lotharingia—z.c., E. Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
modern Lorraine) was acquired in 928; but in the 
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* SME wrote six comedies in the manner of Terence. 
“If you do not like them,” she said to the bishops 
who were to judge them, “at least they have pleased 
myself.” 
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north and east by 930 the Danes were attacking the 
coast of Frisia (Holland), the Wends, a Slavonic people 
from between the Elbe and the Oder were perpetually 
harrying Eastern Saxony, and the Magyars, a 
Hungarian tribe, were a greater threat than either. 
From 928 to 932 Henry I. fought the Wends with 
success, took Brandenburg, founded Meissen as a base 
for future campaigns, and then turning southwards 
penetrated into Bohemia, which he forced the reigning 
prince, Wenceslas, to surrender to him and receive 
back as a fief from the German crown. The Slavs 
were beaten at Riade in 933: the defeat crushed them 
for a time, but they came back in 937 and 938, and 
later attacked Bavaria. Not till 955 was the Hungarian 
danger disposed of by Henry’s son Otto at the 
Lechfeld. The advantages won by the two Saxons 
were pushed home by the building of “ burhs¥ 
(small fortified towns, like those built in England by 
Edward the Elder and Ethelfleda of the Mercians), 
by the creation of marks—t.e., defensive areas—along 
the eastern frontier beyond the Elbe, and by a serious 
attempt to christiamize the heathen population. New 
dioceses in the conquered lands were added to the 
ecclesiastical provinces of Mainz and Bremen, and the 
great archbishopric of Magdeburg was founded. In 
the glorious tomanesque church of Magdeburg Otto I. 
rightly rests to-day. The eastern expansion of 
Germany had begun; but that it was to depend 
more upon the private enterprise of the higher clergy 
and the margraves, the successors of men like Hermann 
Billung, Gero, and Archbishop Wichmann of Magde- 
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burg, rather than on the systematic effort of the 
German kings was due to the great entanglement of 
the imperial crown. 

In 962 the Reich, as we shall now call it, consisted 
of the duchies of Saxony and Bavaria with their 
adjacent marks of Franconia, Lorraine, and Swabia. 
Burgundy (which meant Provence, the Rhone Valley, 
and modern Switzerland up to Basel in the north and 
the St. Gotthard Pass and Eastern boundary of the 
Valais on the east) did not come within tll 1033. 
Bohemia was tributary from 950; the march of Car- 
inthia, with its dependencies of Styria, Carniola, and 
Verona, was formed into a duchy in 976. Switzerland 
was not yet, for Swabia came down to the sources of 
the Rhine, the Spliigen Pass and the south-western 
boundary of Bavaria, which included what we to-day 
call the Tyrol, with its important towns of Meran, 
Bozen, and Brixen. Germany, therefore, opened 
directly into Italy through the passes—the St. 
Gotthard, the Spliigen, the Stelvio (by the Val Tellina) 
and, most of all, the Brenner. Below the high Alpine 
chain lay the sun-warmed plains of Lombardy, lay, as 
Vergil wrote : 


“Tot congesta manu przruptis oppida saxis 
fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros.’’* 


And beyond that, along roads white with dust, Rome, 
the hafrt of the world. 





* “So many towns hand-built upon the sheer rock 
and rivers gliding beneath ancient walls.” 
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Thither, by the relentless magic of tradition, Otto 
was drawn in 962 to receive the crown of Italy and the 
crown of the Empire. There were good political 
reasons, as there had been when Charles the Great 
came: the Papacy had asked to be protected against 
the Italian King Adalbert, the Lombards against 
Berengar of Ivrea. For our purpose what matters is 
the relation in which the Emperor-king now stood to 
the Pope. When he encamped on Monte Mario out- 
side Rome he swore that he would give back to the 
Papacy any alienated papal lands that he might 
recover and would bind anyone appointed by him to 
rule the regnum Italicum to be the Pope’s protector. 
Now the Papacy was a state, as well as a church, and 
Otto fulfilled his promise by adding a fair-sized strip 
of Central Italy to the territories it had already received 
by donation—that is, the Exarchate of Ravenna, the 
Pentapolis, a section of Tuscany, and the Sabina, all 
of which had gone to extend the original pagri- 
monium, Rome and its duchy. But, on the other hand, 
the Emperor became the Pope’s suzerain, territorially, 
and it was agreed that the Pope’s election had to be 
submitted to imperial confirmation. No deputy was? 
appointed to rule the Italian kingdom, and the Pope 
then, while spiritually superior, stood as the feudal 
inferior of the Emperor in Italy. The Emperor’s right 
in the papal elections was to last on tll the middle of 
the eleventh century. Per contra, in course of time, 
the Papacy was to turn the tables on its secular 
colleague and claim the right of examining—and re- 
jecting, if need be—the person of the elected Emperor. 
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After his coronation, Otto spent only two of the 
last twelve years of his reign in Germany. It was not 
that he neglected his own land; he had wider interests 
now. But the charge can be more justly brought 
against his grandson Otto II. Like Otto I., he found 
it necessary to get rid of a Pope and to deal sternly 
with the Roman nobility that threatened the safety of 
the Vicar of Christ. But he did not treat Germany and 
Italy as two distinct governments under one ruler, as 
his grandfather had done. He had one thancery for 
the whole Empire, and the union of Germany and 
Italy he still further strengthened by appointing his 
cousin, Bruno, to the papal throne in 966, and his 
firm supporter, the interesting Gerbert of Rheims, in 
999. He felt himself a Roman; he lived at Rome. 
“Are not you my Romans?” he said bitterly to that 
fickle people, when they had turned round upon him; 
“for you I have left my country and my kindred: 
for love of you I have abandoned my Saxons and all 
the Germans, my own blood. . . . I have adopted 
you as sons, I have preferred you to all. For your 
sake I have brought upon myself the envy and hatred 
of all. And now you have cast out your father. You 
have encompassed my servants with a cruel death. 
You have closed your gates against me.”’ In his own 
mouth lay the condemnation of an Italian policy that 
monopolized the Emperor’s whole attention. 

TH® generation of Saxon Emperors passed. The first 
memabers of the Franconian line, Henry II., Conrad 
Il., Henry HI., while they repaired and strengthened 
the Ottoman fabric in Germany, were still masters of 
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the Papacy, but, unconsciously, they did for the Holy 
See and for the Church in Germany, through which 
the new life of Cluniac reform was beginning to pulsate, 
the service that was to raise the priesthood to its great 
position in Europe as a power collateral with the 
Empire, a power that was to claim not only inde- 
pendence, but superiority in spiritual and temporal 
matters alike. The great struggle of Empire and 
Papacy was preparing when Conrad made his large 
grant of Reichsgut, imperial property, to the Church, 
and when Henry III., at the Council of Sutri (1046), 
purified the Papacy by deposing three competitors for 
the ‘tiara and implanted a German from Bamberg. Yet/ 
at first Empire and Papacy developed evenly, neither 
at the expense of the other. Methodical German re- 
forming Popes reorganized the Curia, internationalized 
the body of cardinals, reformed (1059) the system of 
papal elections (the cardinal bishops were to make the 
preliminary scrutiny), held synods outside Germany 
at which they published decrees against the buying 
and selling of Church offices and in favour of clerical 
celibacy, encouraged the attempt to reform and codify 
the Church’s law, strengthened the hands of church- 
men in the recovery of tithe. Methodical German 
Emperors spread German institutions eastwards 
through obedient bishops, transferred counties for 
safer keeping to religious hands, encouraged the 
smaller feudatories, repressed rebellion, built up a 
strong bureaucracy, and, without, added the great 
province of Burgundy to the Reich, kept Poland quiet, 
pacified the Danes, and continued the long watch 
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“upon the eastern border. How, then, came the ex- 
plosion, the long war that was ultimately to under- 
mine the power of the Emperor and weaken the hold 
of the spiritual authority upon Europe, victorious as 
the Papacy was to prove? 

There is but one answer: The Italian policy of the 
Emperors and its reaction upon the internal conditions 
of the Reich.“ That this Italian intervention, to which 
the Emperor (to give him all due credit) was bound 
by tradition and by his position, proved as provocative 
as it did was due to the fact that in the first instance 
it struck against a particularly powerful upholder of 
the movement towards centralization and discipline 
in the Church; one who was not prepared to stand 
insubordination on the part of the German clergy or 
imperial interference in the episcopal affairs of 
Northern Italy. From the quarrel of Henry IV. and 
Gregory VII. arose a whole series of mutual incite- 
ments that underwent various phases, which it must 
be our object to explain. But here one caution is need- 
ful. We do not share the view that the Italian policy 
of the Emperors, while it was bound to provoke dis- 
putes with the Papacy, was for that reason doomed 
to failure. It created immense opportunities with their 
accompanying risks, and risks are often justified. We 
need not condemn the German Emperors for under- 
taking them, for this is to be wise after the event. 
The grant projects of Henry VI. might have succeeded, 
for in spite of their size they were not impracticable, 
and the history of Europe have been permanently 
altered, by his survival. ‘Had not Hohenstaufen policy 
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been blasted by his death practically coinciding with 
the election of the greatest of the medieval Popes and 
the renaissance of the Curia, the fate of Germany 
might have been entirely different. The greatest- 
destinies hang by the slenderest threads. 

The first phase begins in the reign of Henry II.’ 
with the vindication by the Emperor of his control 
over the See of Milan (1046) and ends with the « 
termination of the Investiture Struggle (1122). We 
know it best as the period when the Papacy made its 
first full claim to the complete superiority of the Chair 
of St. Peter over the secular power, and through its’ 
use of excommunication and the release of subjects 
from their civil obedience fomented already existing 
hostility to the Emperor and sowed the seeds of 
permanent disunion in Germany. It is the period 
when Church publicists are advancing step by step to 
the view that the Church should hold her lands inde- 
pendently of lay control. They start with a limited 
programme which wins the united support of Pope 
and cardinals, and later, in proportion as imperial 
claims in Italy are urged and followed up, swing over 
to a more drastic position condemning all feudal re- 
lations entered into by the higher clergy. They par- 
ticularly attacked the system of “ private churches '” 
(built by landowners on their own estates and filled 
up by the patron, and sometimes bought and sold like 
real property), and they were led on to a radical 
criticism of the relations between the Emperor and his 
henchmen, the bishops. They strongly objected to his 
conveying the pastoral office to the newly appointed 
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clerk by means of the Spiritual symbols of that office, 
the staff and the ring. We may smile at a quarrel over 
symbols until we remember that to the men of the 
time the symbol was the thing represented. Now in a 
missionary church where the bishop or abbot was the 
agent of civilized German culture and probably the 
most important colleague of the local margrave or 
count there was some excuse for lay investiture, as 
this process was called, and we cannot believe that the 
Pope did not appreciate this. But in Italy the 
Emperor’s reasons for intervening in appointments 
were purely political. Great sees like Milan and 
Ravenna controlled Lombardy, and only through them 
could the Emperor maintain his hold on the Italian 
Kingdom or his superiority south of the Alps. Over 
Rome he had little control, for its populace had little 
respect for their “patrician ” until the flash of German 
spears was seen approaching the city. The great 
sconflict between “Gregory VII., the noblest of papal 
idealists, and Henry IV. was fought primarily over 
an appointment to the See of Milan; it broadened out 
very quickly into a struggle between the king, backed 
by un-papally minded royalist bishops, and a 
German opposition party—discontented Saxons and 
Thiuringians who took up for their own ends the 
cause of St. Peter. The excommunication of Henry 
by Gregory VII. played into their hands; and though 
by the dramatic penance of Canossa Henry IV. freed 
himself till the second ban in ro80, the Pope’s release 
of Henry's subjects from their oath and the consequent 
encouragement given them to set up an anti-king had 
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begun the process of division in Germany. After 
Henry IV.’s formal deposition by the Papacy in ro80 
there was a perpetual sore in the side of the monarchy; 
the existence of an opposition, half dynastic, half 
clerical, until the religious cause of friction was re- 
moved partly from sheer fatigue, partly owing to the 
Compromise of Worms reached in 1122 between/ 
Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry V. By this com- 
pact the Emperor retained his control over elections in 
Germany, and though he gave up the investiture by 
staff and ring, none the less received the right to invest 
by the sceptre. On the other hand, he surrendered 
the claim, long fought over, to intervene directly in 
elections to Italian bishoprics. This was largely due 
to the fact that the Italian bishoprics were now be- 
coming less important owing to the rise of the 
cOmmunes and to the fact that the bishops of 
Lombardy had given way and acceded to the reform- 
ing decrees of the Popes. In this first phase, the phase ’ 
of the Investiture dispute, the Papacy emerged cen- 
tralized and strengthened, with leadership and a 
policy: the Empire powerful still, but wounded 
internally. 

The second phase, 1122-89, which centres in ther 
rule of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, sees the 
establishment in the Empire of a powerful monarchy 
under the House of Hohenstaufen. The red-bearded 
hero who perished in an icy torrent while on crusade 
in Asia Minor, the Emperor who in German legends 
sleeps but to return one day, was not immune to thes 
spell of the south. His ambitious attempt to exact his 
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full regalian rights in Northern Italy led him into 
conflict with the Lombard cities, and in the end to 
this defeat at Legnano; and in order to recruit support 
for his expeditions, he had to give large privileges to 
the German feudatories, notably the Privilegiam 
minus of 1158, the privilege to the Bishops of Wiirzburg 
in 1168 and later the grants to the enemies of the 
Welf, concessions which anticipate to a striking degree 
the grants made by Frederick II. With the Papacy, the 
helper of the Lombard League, he came into conflict 
more especially over his determination to vindicate for 
the Empire territory in Central Italy, which he pro- 
posed to administer by his own officials. The land, it 
should be noted, given by the Countess Matilda to the 
Church, but claimed in virtue of Barbarossa’s descent 
(on one side) from Henry the Proud, Duke of Saxony. 
Though Frederick was forced in the end to come to 
terms and surrender his more extreme claims upon 
Lombardy and the lands in dispute, his officials none the 
less remained in the Central Italian territories, and his 
control there formed the basis of Henry VI.’s designs 
upon Italian territory. ‘This Italian policy provoked 
in the Roman Curia a corresponding concentration 
upon the safeguarding of its lands and helped to 
secularize its policy, for when the Church states were 
threatened, every effort had to be made to guarantee 
the maWrial basis of the Papacy, and the Papacy could 
not live on religious obedience alone. It had to have 
material support. 

“Meanwhile, in the Reich, there were two important 
changes. The kingship was becoming more strictly 
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elective. In 1125 Lothar of Sapplinburg won the 
crown by right of choice at the hands of forty electors, 
ten from each of the greater duchies. He had no 
hereditary claim. The fact is important, and it was to 
be the aim of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, when it came 
to power in the same way, to reverse this and to make 
the kingdom hereditary in its line. But the day for 
this was past, and, as we shall see, the practice led 
to the growth of an electoral element in Germany, a 
development which was to proceed upon peculiar and 
far-reaching lines. In the second place, the power of¢ 
the duchies as collective units had disappeared, and 
that of the families begun. The Welfs, the Swabian 
Counts of Staufen (called the Hohenstaufen), the 
Wittelsbachs, and the Wettins had replaced the 
extinct lines. The Welf power combined both Saxony 
and Bavaria in the person of its preat duke Henry 
the Lion. It was the Welfs and their tenants and 
allies that constituted the most formidable critics of 
Barbarossa’s Italian policy, the Welfs that failed him 
before Legnano and brought upon him the disgrace 
that he was savagely to avenge. Henry the Lion, who 
held the two duchies, stood for the old sound policy 
of eastward extension. Due to him and Adolf of+ 
Holstein was a great colonizing movement along the 
Baltic coast, which resulted in thriving seaports,” 
peaceful commerce, splendid church-building. Bar- 
barossa could not at first afford to offend the Welf 
interest. He had to come to an understanding with 
them till the Lion’s all-too-drastic methods had in- 
creased the number of his enemies throughout Ger- 
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many and the‘time was ripe. Then the enemies of his 
Malian schemes could be smitten hip and thigh, 
Saxony and Bavaria confiscated (all but for the old 
Welf demesne lands round Luneburg) and distributed 
‘among the opposite party. The confiscation and re- 
distribution of these lands is one of the most significant 
events in German history. It elevated a host of smaller 
vassals to the position of tenants-in-chief of the Empire 
and prepared the way for later separatism by the 
nature of the concessions made to these feudatories. 
Frederick Barbarossa’s reign is so often looked upon 
as a golden age in German history that it is worth 
while emphasizing the momentous consequences of 
his five expeditions to Italy. 

Before he met his death on crusade, Barbarossa had 
taken one step which was to colour the whole of the 
sthird phase of the contest between Empire and Papacy 
(1189-1250), the bitterest phase of all: the marriage of 
his son, the future Henry VI., to Constance, the heiress 
of the Norman kingdom of Southern Italy and Sicily. 
This brought the Hohenstaufen, already established 
in Central Italy, into the Mediterranean, where they 
caught the Norman infection of hostility towards the 
Eastern Empire. The ambition of Henry VI. (1189-97) 
‘was not merely to make the kingship hereditary—and 
for this he was prepared to make large concessions to 
the German princes—but by progressively extending 
his influence in the Eastern Mediterranean ultimately 
to secure control of the great Eastern Empire itself 
and unite the two realms in the House of Hohen- 
staufen..¢ was a tremendous vision: he may have 
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thought of himself gazing eastwards over the 
Bosphorus from the Emperor’s palace in Constanti- 


nople, eastwards to the morning lands that were to 
be his. 


“Thy dawn, O Master of the World, thy dawn!” 


But his position in Italy was by no means secure, and 
had to be recognized first. With this in view, he had 
to seek the co-operation of the Papacy. He was even 
prepared, if we may trust Professor Haller on this 
point, to give the whole of his imperial possessions to 
be held as a fief from the Papacy, provided that 
effectual contro! of all Italy should be his. Ceelestine 
III. was very old, but very wise. The bait of a fixed 
income was tempting, but he would not give up the 
Papal claim to Italian territory. Henry postponed 
negotiations and prepared for the crusade which 
should strengthen his request when he came to re- 
iterate it later. He died before the great plan could’ 
materialize. 

His death shattered the whole Hohenstaufen 
scheme: it ushered in a period of schism in the 
Empire, ‘allowed Innocent HI., the mightiest Pope of 
Christendom (1198-1216), to dispose of the imperial 
crown in favour of a Welf, brought about the almost 
complete destruction of Henry’s administration in 
Italy and placed the Sicilian Kingdom at the virtual 
disposal of Innocent. Above all, the dependence of 
the Welf King of Germany, Otto IV., upon the 
Papacy allowed Innocent to wrest from him and later 
from Henry VI.’s son, Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
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concessions which extended the papal state to its 
fullest limits and forbade the union of Germany and 
the'Sicilian Kingdom. The effect of the schism of the 
Empire, the double election of Otto of Brunswick 
(Henry the Lion’s son) and the Hohenstaufen Philip 
of Swabia, was deplorable. The best elements among 
the princes and in the Episcopate were in favour of 
Philip. But Innocent, once his mind was made up— 
and made up under fear of a Hohenstaufen revival— 
threw his whole weight on to the side of the Welf, 
and, by“his doctrine that loyalty to a prince “ oppos- 
ing God and his saints” (z.e., Philip of Swabia, who 
was excommunicated for the part he had played in 
Tuscany) was not binding, undermined the sanctity of 
the oath of allegiance throughout the Reich, with 
direst results for the future. This was the heritage 
which the young Frederick of Hohenstaufen had to 
take up, when the typically violent conduct of Otto 
in Italy led to his excommunication and the recog- 
nition both by Innocent and by the princes of 
Frederick’s right to the throne. A Germany pro- 
foundly shaken and anarchical under the schism; the 
papal states a guaranteed obstruction to imperial 
policy in Italy; the obligation to divide the lovely 
southern island, the Paphos of the Western Mediter- 
ranean, from the Fatherland; these were the grievous 
facts that confronted the young man of sixteen, 
brought up in an atmosphere of alternate neglect and 
intrigue in the palace at Palermo, the ward of the 
Papacy. 

~But the greatest of the Hohenstaufen was here: a 
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marvel of vitality, cynicism, and self-will, poetical, 
yet with the charmingly irreverent and amused mind 
of an academic scientist, passionately interested in 
things eastern, a worshipper of magnificence (he sum- 
moned his parliament to Melfi in order that the 
deputies “ may see the serenity of our countenance ’’). 
This extraordinary man, who took a harem and a 
menagerie about with him on his travels, who came 
to be looked upon as anti-Christ by opponents and as 
a sort’of imperial Messiah by supporters, was in 
reality a Norman Sicilian to the core; determined to 
create a solid state in the Southern Kingdom, with 
the rest of Italy playing the part of an obedient march, 
and a Germany quietened by concessions and adminis- 
tered by his deputies. Inwardly a pagan, he was out- 
wardly orthodox. He pursued heretics, observed the 
rules. He had at first no quarrel with the Papacy; it 
was only when the Curia, as Dr. Ficker has shown, 
set about seriously undermining his power in Italy 
and intriguing against him that he was led into the 
supreme struggle which shook the whole of Europe 
and divided Christendom. It was then that the early 
compacts had to be reversed, and all efforts made to 
secure unity of action against a power that employed 
every device of spiritual and temporal resources to 
destroy the new monster. We need not detail the 
vicissitudes of the conflict; what is supremely impor- 
tant is to note that in 1220 and 1232 he was forced to’ 
grant the civil and ecclesiastical princes of Germany 
rights which, as Bryce says, “ were wide cnough to 
give the bishops and nobles practical sovereignty in 
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their own towns and territories except when the Em- 
peror should be present"; and thus his direct juris- 
diction became restricted to his narrowed domain, 
and to the cities immediately dependent on the crown. 
The heart of the Empire had gone south. In future 
the Emperor will be dependent on his personal pos- 
sessions, his own direct territorial power, for his hold 
upon Germany. And when the heart is broken, and 
the Sicilian Kingdom torn away, what remains in 
the north will be a splendid shadow of the past 
reality. 

It would have been well if the Empire could have 
ended with Frederick’s death. After Frederick's 
grandson Conradin had been defeated at Tagliacozzo 
(1268), all hope of retaining Italy was lost; and in 
the Great Interregnum the forces of separatism were 
turned loose in Germany, and the princes did not 
care even to have a German as Emperor. But while 
we deplore the results of the imperial preoccupation 
with the south, we must not judge them too hardly 
because they failed. Success was not far away, par- 
ticularly in the days when Frederick was fighting 
Innocent IV. and the Pope had to take refuge at 
Lyons. It was a question of time, tenacity, and ex- 
shaustion. That the Papacy won was due to the con- 
tinuity of its tradition, the enormous impression made 
by ite@laims upon credulous and loyal hearts, and the 
fact that its resources and allegiances were international 
in a sense that the Emperor’s never could be. It could 
strain and strain Christendom, and Christendom 
would not break; but the Empire could not mobilize 
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these forces for such a duration, and could only keep 
them in being at a price; and that price was the con- 
cessions which brought about the disunion of 
Germany. 

Upon these concessions were founded the private’ 
jurisdictions which were the perpetual challenge to 
the formation of a centralized state. Turning to our 
map we should particularly note the strength of the 
ecclesiastical principalities, intended by the Emperor 
to be the counterpoise to the territories of the lay 
princes. These ecclesiastical states were to be a dis- 
tinctive feature of Germany right down to the nine- 
teenth century. “The German bishops,” said Napo-- 
leon after Campo-Formio, “are spiritual rulers and 
men of war. How do these titles agree? How are 
they grounded in the gospel? The Electors of Tréves, 
Cologne, and Mainz are always talking about Heaven, 
but their castles and riches are a hindrance to their 
getting these. Do you know that the gospel says ‘ the 
rich shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven’?” 
But we should also observe that the new families 
have spread outside the old duchy borders: the 
Wettins, for example, have occupied Slavonic lands. 
Germany has expanded eastwards, and is becoming 
an extended body of family and Church principalities, 
with every possibility of anarchy. Was loyalty to the 
imperial idea strong enough to tie them together after 
these concessions had been made? We must first ask 
what that idea was. In doing so we shall survey its 
mature, rather than its early, expressions. 


CHAPTER Ill 
THE BASIS OF THEORY 


“* Lo, now is the acceptable time,’ wherein are ris- 
ing the signs of consolation and peace. For a new 
day glows and reveals in the east the dawn that is to 
banish the shadows of long-drawn-out calamity.” So 
in 1310 wrote the Florentine exile, Dante, to the 
princes and pcoples of Italy heralding the advent of 
the imperial Messiah, Henry of Luxemburg. With no 
less clarity of conviction he upbraided the Florentines 
for their obstinate resistance to the God-sent oppor- 
tunity, and with equally passionate entreaty he 
addressed the Emperor himself and bade him linger 
no more wasting his energies in the siege of Lom- 
bard towns. “ Come now, break off this delay, thou 
other offspring of Esaias, take confidence from the 
eyes of the Lord God of Sabaoth who beholdeth thine 
actions.” Nearly fifty years later, after the terrible 
fiasco of Henry VII.’s expedition, another (but volun- 
tary) exile stood before an Emperor at Nurnberg and 
adjured him to come to Rome. The “ tribune” Cola 
di Riggzo, comparing himself to the forerunner John 
the Baptist or to St. Francis—for he would save the 
Empire, as Francis had saved the Church—and con- 
vinced that his prophetic fancies were valid, called 
upon Charles IV. to reform the Empire from the 
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Eternal City now in peaceful prostration at his feet. 
This time the Emperor felt a little annoyed at the 
idealism and the prophecies, and had Rienzo locked 
up. Non tali auxilio, he may have thought, though 
he believed as much as the wild Rienzo did in the 
divinity of the Empire. 

While we feel the pathos, we shall marvel at the 
tenacity of the imperial idea. The early barbarian 
conquerors came to destroy it and ended as its cap- 
tives. Long after the fall of the Hohenstaufen, when 
the real identity of Otto I.’s Reich had been lost, men 
go on talking about it. In the fifteenth century it was 
still a living spring of inspiration to a thinker like 
Nicolas of Cusa; but we are bound to be struck by 
the fact that its greatest expression in the Middle 
Ages occurs after the Empire had passed the zenith 
and the forces opposed to it—the Papacy intriguing 
with the Angevins, the towns with their nascent 
capitalism, the rivalry of particularist elements in 
Germany—had grown too strong. Dante, Marsiglio of 
Padua, William of Occam, all wrote after 1300. This 
can only be explained by studying the academic forces 
at work. In the early stages of the papal-imperial’ 
rivalry there was no lack of pamphlets and treatises on 
both sides: we have only to turn over the pages of 
Dr. Carlyle’s Medieval Political Theory in the West 
to be convinced of the fact; but what was lacking was 
serious and disciplined thought on the nature and 
objects of a political society. These early outpourings 
demonstrate the superiority of the Empire over the 
Papacy and vice versa by arguments drawn from 
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metaphors or from the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture. The two lights of heaven, St. Paul's text 
in Ephesians iv. on the relation of the limbs to the 
body, the two swords offered to Christ by St. Peter 
are interpreted as designating the predominance of 
the spiritual or temporal power. Argument was by 
analogy, and essentially mystical. St. Augustine's 
We Crvttate Det, Gregory the Great’s Moralia, pro- 
vided a great array of pegs upon which to hang con- 
clusions. Furthermore, the commentators on St. 
Augustine, the most influential of the Christian 
Fathers in the Middle Ages, had popularized a depre-— 
ciatory view of the secular power in comparison with 
the Church; how infinitely below the spiritual it 
seemed, when salvation, which was the supreme end 
of this life of probation, could only be achieved by 
means of the spiritual society! The heavenly city 
seemed the true end of humanity: 


“Christe, palma bellatorum, hoc in municipium 
Introduc me post solutum militare cingulum : 
Fac consortem donativi beatorum civium.”’* 


There was need of a little more Aristotle, and less 
Augustinian theory, to redress the balance and make 

* “Christ, palm of warriors, bring me into this 
city after my girdle of knighthood has been loosened. 
Make®ne to share the reward of its blessed citizens” 
(St. Peter Damiani, De Gloria Paradisi). A con- 
venient text will be found in J. S. Phillimore’s The 
Hundred Best Latin Hymns, p. 45. 
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men think seriously. about the aims of social life. 
The pessimism about earthly life had to be dispelled. ’ 

When Aristotle was translated from the Arabic in ’ 
the twelfth century, and his Erhics and Politics, after 
recovering from the official frowns that had greeted 
them, were lectured upon in their relation to Christian 
theology at Paris, political speculation received a basis 
dependent neither on metaphor nor upon the ipse 
dixit of St. Augustine. We do not mean to imply 
that there was ever an independent study of political’ 
thought studied for its own sake in the Middle Ages, 
for it remained a branch of theology; but that the new 
method, learned from Aristotle, did at all events 
introduce some sort of criterion of the value of institu- 
tions by referring them to their ends or purposes. It 
was the great contribution of St. Thomas Aquinas 
that he took Aristotle’s method and measured the 
value of things by asking how well they served their 
ends, or, as he would have said, how far they acted 
according to their natures, which he termed their 
principia or motive principles, Each motive prin-s 
ciple was itself motivated by a supreme principle, to 
which it contributed and which it exemplified in 
some smaller or greater degree. Now if we transfer 
this idea to moral theory, the supreme good, for which 
all other goods existed, which they are all created to 
serve, “Just as the part is ordained for the whole,” 
is, as St. Thomas put it, “ blessedness”” (deatitudo). 
This, ic need hardly be said, is blessedness in av 
- Christian sense, a future life of pure contemplation, 
wherein the Vision of God is perpetually enjoyed. 
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‘But it was open to any thinker after St. Thomas had 
thus popularized the Aristotelian criterion to stop 
short at purely temporal happiness, and judge of an 
‘institution by its ability to promote this end, and we 
shall see how Dante availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity. There was another feature also of St. Thomas’ 
teaching which had a powerful effect, and that was 
whis idea of Law, in which his keen social sense is 
clearly apparent. He was not an individualist ascetic. 
““ Blessedness ” is reached through life lived justly in 
a society governed and directed by law, and for him 
law is not only the command of some superior, but “a 
rule or measure of actions,” dictated by reason, aim- 
ing at the common good, not at the profit of indi- 
viduals (cf. Summa Theologica, I., ii., go, 2). It is a 
reflection of the ratio, the reason in which both ruler 
and ruled participate, a reason which, just like the 
individual purposes, serves, and is set in motion by 
sthe “highest reason existing in God.” The notion of 
individual ends, serving a supreme end, the notion 
of individual laws serving and “ responding to” (that 
is St. Thomas’ expression) a supreme Law are two of 
the great forward steps taken by thought in the thir- 
teenth century. They can be applied to metaphysics, 
to ethics, to politics, as you will: and it is essential to 
bear them in mind before coming to the statement 
of gmperial theory we are now to discuss. Those of 
us who care to go more deeply into the matter will 
see how they helped to dispel St. Augustine’s despair 
‘about earthly society by showing at work in the world 
a reasonable purpose, with which the human will 
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could co-operate, rather than an inscrutable and com- 
passionately selective one. 

The noblest expression of medieval imperialism is / 
to be found in Dante’s writings. The Empire, he says, 
is necessary for the existence of civilization. The ex- 
pression he uses is the untranslatable umana civilta, 
‘intelligent social life.” This, he declares, is ordained 
for one end (note the doctrine of purpose), the life 
of happiness (vita felice, Convivio IV., 4). In what, 
then, does this happiness consist? The proper func-~ 
tion of the human race, Dante replies, the function for 
which they were and are cicated (here is the notion 
of purpose again) is “continually to bring into play 
the whole range or potentiality of the intellect, for 
contemplation and for action alike.” This can only 
be done in an atmosphere of universal peace. Now 
the Empire is the one institution which, as it trans- 
cends all other political units, can through the person 
of its Emperor unite the discordant wills of individuak 
princes and keep them in tranquillity. The unity of « 
the single Monarch’s rule reconciles and pacifies: 
humanity; but it does more—and here the theologian 
in Dante comes out—it makes the subject peoples. 
most like to God who is himself one. “ Therefore the “ 
human race is at its highest when it imitates the 
heavenly example, in so far as its nature permits it.” 
It is at its noblest when it is one, and one it can 
only be when a single Emperor “spreads a universal 
peace o’er sea and land.” 

Each division of the human race, family, city, « 
people, is a part of this universal human society, It 
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dees not stand (as Renaissance thinkers were to hold) 
\ independently. Each part of this highly and delicately 
articulated Whole can only play its part when it is 
pervaded by justitia, the spirit of righteousness, which 
Dante defines as “a certain straightness or rule that 
‘casts away the crooked’; and righteousness is most 
powerful in the world when it is exemplified in an 
entirely willing and all-powerful superior, who is the 
monarch or emperor. He goes on to argue that 
monarchy is the surest guarantee of liberty, which is 
based upon the freedom of the will; for the monarch’s 
rule enables the human race to exist for itself, and 
not for another; and this is its truest liberty. But ¢s 
tHe Monarch the Holy Emperor? The affirmative 
answer given by Dante to this question is the subject 
of a long historical argument proving that it was by 
no usurpation, but by lawful right, that the Roman 
people acquired the Empire, and the continuity of 
this Empire down to the present House of Luxemburg 
he tacitly assumes. The most powerful reason for the 
srightfulness of the acquisition is that the Romans 
aimed at establishing the reign of law, because they 
consistently sought the common good of the subject 
peoples; for this—and here comes in St. Thomas’ 
definition of the purpose of law—is what law aims 
at. That the Romans sought the common good is 
perigttly clear from the fact that they established 
peace throughout the subjected countries. But is the 
Emperor, the successor of the Roman Emperors, 
supreme? Does he not hold his power from Christ's 
representative on earth, the Pope? Dante’s answer is 
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firm and immediate. He holds his power from God 
alone. The old arguments drawn from the anointing 
of Saul, the moon shining with the reflected glory of 
the sun, or from the two swords are worthless. The‘ 
spheres of Empire and Papacy are totally different. 
The Emperor, who holds his power from God alone, 
under God directs men to temporal felicity, while it 
is the concern of the Papacy to direct them to eternal 
bliss. “‘ Wherefore man has need of a twofold direc- 
tive power according to his twofold end—to wit, the 
supreme “Pontiff to lead the human race, in accord- 
ance with things revealed, to eternal life, and the 
Emperor to direct it to temporal felicity in accordance 
with the teachings of philosophy.” 

Dante bases his whole argument on the idea of a/ 
human society aiming at perpetual intellectual and 
spiritual activity, and on the conviction that only in 
an atmosphere of peace, guaranteed by the Emperor, 
could this ideal be followed out by humanity. If we 
leave out the Emperor and substitute for him the 
process of international arbitration, we shall have / 
something with which the modern mind will readily 
agree, always provided that the good will is there, and 
this is a large ‘proviso. To Dante, just as to Thomas’ 
Hobbes later, peace was the supreme requisite, for 
the legacy of the struggle of Empire and Papacy was 
civic feuds throughout Italy on an almost unbelievable 
scale. But Dante may also have been writing in 
criticism of the nineteenth book of the De Civitate 
Dei, where Augustine describes the peace of the 
heavenly city. “‘ Thou didst touch me,” he said in his 
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\Wonfessions, “and I burned with desire for thy 
peace’; and again, “ Unquiet is our heart till it finds 
its rest in Thee.” The peace to which St. Augustine 
looked forward was not to be found on earth. In the 
\De Civitate Dei he elaborated with a care exaggerated 
by his disciple Orosius the dangers and uncertainties 
of earthly life. He was at pains to refute the state- 
ment of Varro that the life of the philosopher should 
be one lived in society; he spoke instead of the “ dark 
shadows of social life,” the insecurity of human friend- 
ship, the mere physical and material barriers that 
separated man from man, the misery of wars. Because 
.of this uncertainty the impulse to peace and order, 
St. Augustine held, was universally found in all 
animate life, but that impulse could never find its 
fullest realization amid human society. The struggle 
*that went on within his own body, the law of God 
fighting against the law of sin, was perpetual and un- 
avoidable here. Nondam est plena et perfecta pax; and 
if not within the individual himself, how then within 
sthe community? As we said above, this pessimism 
about earthly society had fastened upon men’s minds. 
We come back to Damiani again in his description 
of Paradise : 


“Omni labe defaecati carnis bella nesciunt 
@@2ro facta spiritalis et mens unum sentiunt; 
Pace multa perfruentes scandalum non perferunt."’* 
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* “Cleansed from all its dregs, the body 
With the spirit knows no war, 
For the mind and flesh made spirit 
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There, indeed, was peace, but not here. Dante was” 
not given to this deep and gloomy analysis. His* 
theory is not the result of inward experience applied 
to politics, but of a study which has considered the 
units of society, as Aristotle did, as existing for the 
Whole, and proceeds from the conviction that man is 
a social animal. Its great merit is that it points to the’ 
possibility of an earthly community existing in peace 
with a universal authority to maintain it thus, and on 
its behalf, as against all Augustinian views, there is 
this much to be said: It is not by despairing of the’ 
world and cultivating the inner life, but by the earnest 
attempt to find some solution of the problem of war 
in and through society that the cause of international 
peace is advanced, though it may never be finally 
secured. It is not too fanciful to see in Dante’s treat- 
ment of peace a far-reaching criticism im the interests 
of the Empire of St. Augustine’s treatment of the same 
subject. 

But we need not go so far as France to feel the 
contrast between the theory of the Empire and its 
reality. At the very height of the Empire the city of 
Rome was a very epitome of the contradiction. The 

One in thought and feeling are. 
Deep their peace and their enjoying 
From all shame and scandal far.” 


Translated by Miss Helen Waddell, The Wandering 
Scholars, p. 86. For St. Augustine’s view, see H. 
Fuchs, Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke 


(1926), pp. 45-55: 
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‘ Mirabilia Urbis Rome, the pilgrim’s book of Roman 
archeology in the Middle Ages, traced with devoted 
administration each one of its ancient sites and pre- 
served the memory of the imperial past. “‘ These and 
many other temples of the Emperors, Consuls, 
Senators, and “Prefects existed in this golden city in 
pagan times, as we read in ancient annals, and have 
seen with our own eyes. How they show resplen- 
dent with gold, silver, bronze, ivory, and precious 
stones, we have endeavoured, as far as we were able, 
to describe for the benefit of posterity in this book.” 
‘Antiquarianism of a curious, confused order went 
hand in hand with the legends of the saints to sur- 
round the Eternal City with a halo of treasured 
memories. Yet there were long periods in the Middle 
Ages when neither the Emperor nor the Pope was safe 
in the City of Rome, unless protected by a large body- 
guard. At Otto I.’s coronation his own sword-bearer 
stood by with the blade drawn; at the very moment 
when the Christian army on the Fourth Crusade took 
Constantinople, Innocent III. was living the life of an 
exile in the Apennines. The city which no conqueror, 
let alone pilgrim, had ever looked on without emotion, 
was like the Rome of the fourth century with the best 
buildings destroyed and all*semblance of government 
and order withdrawn. She had no economic reason for 
existence, she produced nothing, was thoroughly un- 
healthy, and in every way quite unfitted to be the 
capital of a European Empire. Her people were turbu- 

‘ lent and degraded: they lived on past memories and 
the plunder of pilgrims. Her nobility in the surround- 
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ing country or in their high towers within kept up a 
continual ‘internecine war, but the presence of the 
Pope prevented the formation of a dictatorship which 
might have been to the advantage of the city. There 
was no middle-class between the populace and the 
nobles, such as had sprung up in Lombardy and made 
the towns prosperous. The character of a people may’ 
often be judged by its respect for its monuments, and 
here the most extraordinary neglect accompanied the 
high-sounding historical claims. The number of 
ancient buildings was very great, yet, as the historian 
of medieval Rome has pointed out, the feeling for 
works of art was so utterly extince that no author 
of the time accords them a single word. “ The Romans 
themselves regarded them simply as_ serviceable 
material. For centuries the city had resembled a vast 
limekiln into which the costliest marble was thrown, 
and then reduced to mortar... . Thus for centuries 
Romans sacked and destroyed their ancient city, 
cutting it and breaking , it to pieces, burning it and 
transforming it.” Yet under the spell of the past men 
will close their eyes to these contrasts, and even if they 
had been perceived it would not have occurred to 
them to set matters right. To Arnold of Brescia, to 
Cola di Rienzo, the shame of them came home, yet’ 
these had no backing but the temporary waves of 
enthusiasm, which are always strongest where the 
atmosphere is most decadent. 
But did all people think of the Empire in this some- ’ 
what rarefied manner? Did the ordinary man, not the 
clever “‘ highbrow,” found its existence on the need 
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for peace? The answer is, most probably not. He was 
taught that human society was one, and that there 
were two officials, one to look after religion, and the 
other to keep order and protect the Church. It is un- 
likely that the ordinary Englishman, for instance, in 
the Middle Ages knew more than that the Empire did 
not enter into his life. He would not know that 
Richard 1., when he was captured returning from the 
Third Crusade, surrendered the kingdom to the 
Emperor Henry VI., though, if he lived in those days, 
he might remember the horrible taxation the country 
bore to provide the ransom. Henry II. might write 
in a perfectly orthodox way to Frederick Barbarossa 
paying him the compliment of saying that his land 
lay at Frederick’s disposal, but there was nothing more 
than diplomatic courtesy behind it. The Empire 
existed like other institutions. It had its reasons, which 
learned clerks could provide. It was taken for granted, 
but it did not closely affect this country, even when 
Frederick II]. married Henry III.’s sister, or when 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, became King of the 
Romans. As for Roman law, it was lectured upon 
and provided, as now, a first-rate discipline, but it was 
for its method rather than its content that we valued 
it here. It did not enter into the body of our Common 
Law, though the treatises about that law gained 
greatly from the system of methodical definition which 
they learned from it. It is worth remembering that 
when in Edward I.’s time it was a question whether 
the great case of the succession to the Crown of 


Scotland should be decided “by imperial law or by 
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the laws and customs of the English Kingdom,” one 
of the answers given was that Edward I. ought to 
judge it by the laws whereby he judged his own 
subjects, “because by these he is deemed to be 
Emperor.” Very similar things could be said of France 
in the twelfth and thirteenth century alike. Philip 
Augustus would have been very much surprised if he 
had been called upon to pay anything more than lip- 
service to the imperial idea. Philip the Fair would 
have repudiated any form of subjection whatsoever, 
for his political theorists had been telling him that he 
held his power directly from God. Pierre du Bais, the 
most important of them, writing in 1308, regards the 
Empire as a national kingdom just as much as any 
other, and, as a recent writer puts it, “is untroubled 
by any conception of the Empire as an international 
power.” 

But we may go back again to our academics, since 
from them came trickling through to less thinking 
folk the slender stream of theory. To show how it’ 
lost its transcendental note during the fourteenth 
century, we may take Marsiglio of Padua, the great + 
scholar in the service of the Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria, the thinker “whose memory,” one of the 
Popes said, ‘‘exudes the odour of sulphur.”’ He said 
this partly because Marsiglio spoke in that tone of 
gentle, academic understatement which is so exasperat- 
ing to people that are convinced, partly because 
Marsiglio held—a very terrible thing in those days— 
that the Church embraced the whole mass of faithful 
people, that all were alike Churchmen, whether they 
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were laymen or clerks, partly because Marsigtio had 
“very utilitarian views of morality. Marsiglio starts like 
Dante : Government exists for the purpose of restrain- 
ing perverse wills and to maintain peace, but he is 
not so enthusiastic as Dante about its form. He thinks 
that “ perhaps a kingly rule is the more perfect,” and 
this, in spite of the fact that he dedicated his principal 
book (the Defensor pacis) to the Emperor. But the 
monarch’s power does not proceed directly from God : 
it is derived from the people. The nation is the 
authoritative legislator, for only the whole people 
knows what it needs and can give it expression. But 
the community that legislates must have an officer, an 
executive agent, to carry out its commands, and for this 
purpose a ruler must be chosen. Election is the right 
form, and the man to be elected must secure the 
position, not by armed force or power, but by his 
‘qualities. Marsiglio does not attempt to decide the 
question whether universal monarchy is desirable. 
Kingship in his eyes is not sanctified by divine right, 
for it is an official position. As Dr. Poole has sum- 
marized it: ‘‘ The king’s power is limited in every 
possible direction. He has the eye of the people or of its 
delegates on all his actions. He may be restrained or 
even deposed if he overpass his prescribed bounds; 
and even though his conduct be not amenable to the 
letter of the law, he is still subject to the final judg- 
meft of the national will. On no side is there any 
room for despotism; in no point is he absolute.” 

* What a contrast to the glowing words of Dante! 
‘Marsiglio is at one with the Florentine in repudiating 
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the control of the spiritual power over the temporal 
authority, but in a generation (for Marsiglio was 
writing not long after 1344) the whole tone has 
changed. For religion, utility has been substituted,’ 
The Universal Emperor has become an administrator, 
not the unifier who makes the human race like unto 
God. The change is symptomatic of the conditions in 
the fourteenth century Empire. Rome seems to have 
disappeared from the picture. 

Yet, for all this, the idea of the Emperor as peace~ 
maker and as the fount of justice persists, and we 
must not take Marsiglio too seriously. Henry VII. 
came down into Italy because, as John of Cermenate 
said of him: “His simple mind was wholly set on 
giving peace to the world.” Charles IV. took to heart 
the lyrical words of a Bohemian at the time of his 
accession (the Crown is made to address Charles): 
“For thee have the dark and labyrinthine ways of 
laws been seeking. To thee the tears of widows, of 
virgins, and of orphans, to thee the groans of oppres- 
sion and dejection make appeal... . At thy approach 
gates shall open of their own accord, and strong walls 
bow their crests, because this is the manifest Will of 
God.” Peace was the object of Charles’ policy in the 
Empire, a policy often branded by the name of weak’ 
ness, but really the result of a profound consciousness 
of his mission. Peace was the object of Sigismund’s’ 
efforts at the Council of Constance, when he under- 
took his European tour to secure adhesion to the great 
effort to gain unity throughout the Church. Dante's 
wonderful saying, that “the Empire is born of the’ 
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fount of compassion” (pietas or sense of duty to 
humanity), was not an empty phrase to the idealist 
tEmperor of the later Middle Ages. But the power to 
\give it effect was progressively declining. If he had 
begun by being in theory the secular head of a society 
that in its unity represented the unity of the Godhead, 
that in its mission of justice and peace was the true 
successor to the Roman Empire, in practice the 
Emperor was ending as the head of a powerful family 
watched and restricted by other such powerful groups. 
Marsiglio came nearest to the truth, or perhaps the 
Psalmist in his wisdom : 


“*T have said, ye are gods: and ye are all the children 
of the most Highest. 
But ye shall die like men: and fall like one of the 
princes.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DECLINE BEGINS 


Wirt the death of the greatest Hohenstaufen the unity’ 
of the Empire disappeared. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that throughout the fourteenth century the 
Reich was nothing more than a chaos of competing 
military and economic forces, held together by the 
diplomated alliances and intrigue of great families. It 
would be rash, indeed, if we ever thought of it as a 
strongly organized unitary state like the later Prussia 
under its electors or Tudor England, or as a great 
monarchy governed by a palace bureaucracy, as in 
the case of the Eastern Empire, where the ruler of 
Constantinople was both Czsar and Pope. The Empire 
had no administrative capital at any time like Paris’ 
or London. There was never a strong central curia 
regis from which a Common Law could spring, 
never a ‘‘ Parliament” such as existed in France. 
Palaces were built, but the court in the early days was + 
itinerant and passed through areas each of which had 
its own customary code, while in Italy it was faced 
with a bewildering mass of municipal law and custom. 
The Emperors did indeed legislate for the whole 
Empire as a unit, and"their decrees can be read in the 
“ Constitutiones”” of the great German series of the 
Monumenta, but we have still to ask to what extent 
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that legislation was enforced and what permanent 
executive there was to enforce it. For the Sicilian 
Kingdom, Frederick II. passed a code of constitutions, 
which are strongly impregnated with Roman Law, but 
within thirty years it was being only very partially 
applied. The legislation of Barbarossa at the Diet of 
Roncaglia (1158) suffered materially from the defeat 
of Legnano and the Peace of Constance. The fact 
~ must be faced that the absence of a strong civil service, 
that right arm of the monarch developed by England 
and France, often limited the effective power of the 
Emperor’s constitutions to the occasions when he was 
present either in person or through deputies—e.g., as 
in Frederick II.’s conquest of Italy between 1232 and 
“1238. Local legal custom combined with the geo- 
graphical factor and primitive traditions of inde- 
pendence to create in Germany a perpetual under- 
current of intransigence, which at no time was wholly 
lost. The history of the Reich shows this intransigent 
spirit alternately latent and victorious, and at no time, 
save, possibly, under Otto I., was it as completely 
suppressed as in Norman England or Capetian France. 
After the concessions of Frederick II., the Emperors 
had to build up a strong “ patrimony ”—1.e., private 
possessions of their own, in order to supplement their 
rights and incomes as Emperors, and at the same time 
ey had to harmonize the separate jurisdictions by 
creating some sort of federal constitution which should 
take account of the facts and make the best of them. 
Lord Bryce has called this process one of “ legalizing 
anarchy.” It aimed rather at the elimination of 
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anarchy by upholding not the ideal of a national state 
(the point of view from which Lord Bryce judged the 
process), but of the independent yet co-ordinated 
growth of communities within the Empire. Yet so 
dependent was the new federal constitution, when 
made, upon the personal qualities and ability of the 
Emperor that in unworthy hands it had scarcely 
strength enough of its own to survive, and when a 
religious crisis of the first order came to test allegiance 
to it, its breakdown was complete. 

The Hohenstaufen concessions had strengthened 
the hands not only of the feudatories in general, but 
also of the body which as the result of the Great 
Interregnum (1250-72) had gained a more than ever 
established position as conferring the title to the 
throne. Originally the German kingship was only 


¢ 


partially elective. Choice was made by the warriors+ 


within the family of the leading tribe just as the 
Witan did in the case of the Anglo-Saxon Athelings. 
Under the Saxon and Franconian princes the throne 
became practically hereditary; the nobles were pre- 
pared to assent to the election of the king’s son in 
the life-time of his father. In time, with the weakness 
of the royal line and the growth of the nobility, the 
process of election sorted itself out into a preliminary 
survey (pretaxatio) by a small group of the most 
influential princes, and the solemn declaration by all 
the princes (in order of dignity) of their choice of a 
particular person as king. The first part of the pro- 
cedure became the most important, and in the twelfth 
century, as it has been said, “ had ripened into a prac- 
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tically exclusive privilege of election.” The actual date 
at which a College of Electors appears is a matter of 
some difficulty. In Eike von Repgow’s Sachsenspiegl 
(¢. 1230) six are named: three ecclesiastics, the Arch- 
bishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, and three lay 
nobles, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of 
Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. A little 
later the right of a seventh, the King of Bohemia, is 
acknowledged. It will be seen that of the old duchies, 
the Rhenish Count represents Franconia and Swabia, 
and their household offices at the Emperor’s court had 
descended both to him and to the Margrave of 
Brandenburg. What then of Bavaria? The omission 
was probably due to the fact that both the Bavarian 
Duke and the Palsgrave of the Rhine belonged to the 
House of Wittelsbach. The Wittelsbachs had acquired 
Bavaria in 1180 and the Palatinate in 1214. No difh- 
culty occurred when the possessions of the House were 
united in a single hand, but when the Palatinate and 
Bavaria were separated, both claimed the right to 
elect, and the claim was naturally resented by 
Bohemia, which passed in the fourteenth century into 
the hands of the Luxemburg dynasty. These electoral 
disputes it was the aim of the famous Golden Bull of 
Charles IV. (1356) to settle; but before we consider 
it in relation to imperial policy, we must know more 
of the rival families in the century that preceded it. 
The imperial crown passed successively through the 
hands of three families: the Houses of Habsburg, 
Wictelsbach, and Luxemburg, ultimately to come to 
rest with the Habsburgs again. The Habsburgs came 
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originally from the castle of their name in the Aargau, 
between Olten and Zurich, and were archdukes of 
Austria, Styria, and Carniola. Thence they spread 
westwards again into Carniola (1335) and the Tyrol 
(1363-64). Part of Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia, 
and a strip of Hungary (west and north-west) fell 
to them in 1526, the rest of Hungary proper and 
Transylvania in 1699, and the Banat of Temesvar in 
1718, while in the farst partition of Poland (1772) 
they secured Galicia. Their first Emperors Rudolf 
(1273-92) and Albert I. (1298-1308) were prominent 
princes, but no more than that. Their policy was» 
admirably suited to advance their House. It was 
restrained and patient, a policy of distant horizons; 
no following after imperial phantasms, but a gradual 
accumulation of territory until they became the real, 
not alleged, controllers of the Empire, indispensable 
to it because of their enormously wide connections. 
Though they were a family of the uplands, almost of 
the mountains, their lands were rich (they protected 
their Jews), were well-administered and orderly. These 
big-nosed men had a great family pride. When 
threatened, the various members of the House stood 
firmly together, spoke as one. The Wittelsbachs, on 
the other hand (centred in Bavaria and the Palatinate), 
clutched too quickly at power. They had the bour- 4 
geois mind, understood commerce, and were beloved 
by the Rhinelanders; but they were too grasping, too 
pig-headedly defiant to manage the papal court of 
Avignon, and went unbowed, but greatly damaged, 
under the papal excommunication. If the Emperor 
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Lewis of Bavaria (1314-47) had really studied the 
way in which the Avignon Papacy, under French 
pressure, availed itself of the opposition offered in 
Italy to his Luxemburg predecessor, he might have 
hesitated before he engaged Pope John XXII. in a 
desperate struggle. Had he gauged aright the Habs- 
burg family pride he would not have alienated them 
by forcing his son, the Margrave Lewis of Branden- 
“burg, to marry the hideous Margaret Maultasche (who 
had just previously forced her Luxemburg husband to 
leave Tyrol), so as to lay hands upon her duchy of 
Carinthia, then in Habsburg custody. Herr Feucht- 
“wanger, in his book The Ugly Duchess, has depicted 
in a few brilliant strokes the Wittelsbach policy in 
its strength and weakness; he is constructing an 
imaginary interview between Lewis and his son: 


“The morose Margrave (Lewis of Branden- 
burg) continued to bring up peevish objections. 
Apart from the fact that this Margarete and all 
about her went deeply and fundamentally against 
his grain, it was certain that the Pope would not 
dissolve her marriage with the Luxemburger. As 
one man the whole of Christendom would cry 
out, scandalized, if he wedded the wife of 
another. The Emperor (Lewis of Bavaria) re- 

@ sponded coolly that all his life he had had to 
put up with bans and interdicts, he could not Ict 
his son dispense with them. A Wittelsbacher, 
unfortunately, could not make his way without 
them. 
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“The Margrave shook off his -father, leant 
against the table in vexation of spirit, and stroked 
mechanically his tiny moustache. The Danish 
Elisabeth had been no Helen; a prince could not 
woo mere beauty of form; he knew that. But 
this Margarete! the clumsy figure! ‘ Carinthia!’ 
said the Emperor. The underhung jaw! ‘ Tyrol!’ 
said the Emperor. The hanging cheeks! The 
slanting, prominent teeth! ‘Trent! Brixen!’ 
said the Emperor.” 


It was action such as this that let in once more the 
Luxemburg line. This third great family, of Low 
German stock (they hailed from Limburg and’ 
Brabant), had provided the idealists, the knights errant 
of the Empire. With the exception of John Henry, 
first husband of the Maultasche, they all had a 
heightened touch of piety or brilliance or far-sighted- 
ness distinguishing them from their rivals. The first 
had been the Emperor Henry VII. (1308-14), Dante’s 
Messiah, probably the most spiritually-minded man + 
that ever held the Empire; yet the Emperor who 
ruined his cause by deserting, under the strongest 
provocation, his original aim of impartiality and 
allowed himself to become involved in the party 
politics of Northern Italy, and finally faltered and‘ 
broke himself against the joint opposition of Florence, 
Robert of Naples, and Clement V. acting under 
French inspiration: Duke John, who never held the 
Empire, was the gallant adventurer, Froissart’s hero,: 


who met his death at Crécy, yet had the qualities of 
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a diplomatist hidden beneath the mask of a Don 
Quixote. His son “Wenceslas, crowned Emperor as 
Charles V., had his roots firmly implanted in Bohemia, 
which he made the spoilt child of the Empire. He 
was the man who above all others looked facts in the 
face and saw the imperative need of stability in Ger- 
many and of a proper understanding with the Curia. 
He grasped the nettle: alliance with the Pope 
(Clement VI., his old tutor, who had long before pre- 
dicted the Empire for him) on the basis of renunciat- 
ing all claims over the States of the Church and her 
vassals, all claims to rule in Lombardy, and of a com- 
plete reversal of all the acts of Lewis of Bavaria; 
settlement of outstanding electoral disputes through 
the legal definition of the position of the electors, and 
to this end recognition of the right of the rulers of 
Bohemia, the Palatinate, Saxony, and Brandenburg 
to elect the Emperor; and concession to the effect 
‘that the privilege should descend by legitimate primo- 
geniture to lay sons. By this grant, which forms the 
smost important section of the famous Golden Bull 
(1356), these rulers were confirmed in their rights of 
jurisdiction and a number of additional clauses safe- 
guarded their feudal positions. But the Bull gave them 
also responsibilities for the maintenance of the public 
peace, forbade confederacies between cities and lords, 
and was intended to serve as an instrument of public 
@rder. The last clause is particularly important. It 
proclaimed Charles’ view that the unity of authority 
in the Holy Roman Empire rested upon the fact of 
_ the diversity of its nations, each distinguished by its 
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own character and language; a pluralist, not a unitary 
state. It is difficult to agree unreservedly with Lord 
Bryce’s dictum that the authority that had once been 
his (Charles’) was “ parcelled out among a crowd of 
rapacious nobles,” for this constitutes too sweeping a 
verdict upon the character of the opposition in the 
Reich, which we tried to indicate above; it under- 
estimates the strength of the communities, the city 
life and the life of the ecclesiastical principalities, 
which had long maintained their independent attitude 
while bound together by a sense of common nation- 
hood. The German did not proceed by the cen- 
tralized methods of England or France. Charles’ atti- 
tude is better expressed in the words of Father Walsh : 
“ He preferred to see a Europe embracing a variety ¢ 
of national language, custom, spirit, yet intelligible to 
itself as a whole, because at one in will and creed 
and purpose, in a common life and art and inspira- 
tion, than a hierarchy of competing military and 
economic forces, held in precarious stability by 
diplomatic dynamics.” What is true of Charles’ view 
of Europe is also true of his view of Germany. But it 
was too optimistic. A federal constitution, in any“ 
shape or form, demands a degree of public spirit and 
a delicacy and complexity of machinery, for which 
there was no precedent. There was the consciousness 
of a common racial and linguistic bond, but it was 
not connected with government, but with commercial 
enterprise or with the conventions of German knight- 
hood. To make matters worse, the border territories 
were falling away. Even Charles’ own Bohemia be- 
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came in the last days of the fourteenth and first half 
of the fifteenth century the scene of a national Czech 
revolt which the Conciliar movement could do 
nothing to ‘allay, and Bohemia carried Silesia and 
Moravia with it. Hungary was restless and revolu- 
tionary, and imperial power in Italy was a mere 
phantom. After Frederick III.’s time no German Em- 
peror was crowned in Rome. Switzerland had begun 
to emerge into separate existence through a series of 
confederations against the Habsburgs and the German 
territorial nobility, and the success of the confederates 
against Charles the Bold of Burgundy set the seal on 
their endeavours. Burgundy was breaking away. 
First Dauphiné, then Provence, and finally the duchy 
itself, passed to the French crown, but the Nether- 
lands had been added to the Habsburg demesne by 
the marriage of the third daughter of Charles the 
Bold to Maximilian, son of Frederick III., and later 
“Emperor. What power was left to the Empire was 
a Hausmacht, the territorial preponderance of the 
Habsburgs, who under Maximilian held the Nether- 
lands, Austria, the Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, and lands 
in Swabia, Alsace, and Switzerland. Was it possible 
ifor the imperial, as distinct from territorial, power to 
"be revived? 
The Habsburg Maximilian did his best to provide 
é favourable answer. He established (1495) an Im- 
perial Court of Justice and took the momentous step 
of formally accepting Roman Law as its code. He 
proclaimed an imperial peace, and strove to recover 
order. But he was thwarted by other parts of the 
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constitution, which he had helped to form or which 
he found already in existence. The chief obstacle lay ¢ 
in the constitution of the Diet. In it there were three 
Colleges of electors, princes, and cities. The smaller 
nobility and the knights of the Empire were not 
represented at all, and naturally felt aggrieved and 
expressed their feelings periodically by refusing to pay’ 
taxes which they had not voted. The princes and the 
cities were frequently at loggerheads. The dominant 
fact was that the territorial authority of the princes 
had taken root too deeply for any new measures to be 
effective. Equally hopeless, therefore, was the attempt 
to divide the Empire for purposes of administration 
into circles, a plan mooted throughout the fourteenth 
century, which took place at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1500, when the six “circles”’ of Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, Saxony, the Rhine, Swabia, and Westphalia 
were created (four more were added in 1512), for the 
singular fact is that the circles were by no means 
complete; not only were lands belonging to the 
Empire, but in territories of its immediate tenants 
omitted. The German Rizterschaft, the knights who’ 
held immediately of the crown, had no wish to enter 
into relations with the princes of their districts, pre- 
ferring the direct relation with the Empire, These 
omissions were fatal to a proper working of the 
system. 

Then there came, quietly breaking up the old con- 
ception of the Empire as secular Christendom, the 
Renaissance. Dante’s vision of European unity seemed 
folly to the concrete Renaissance mind in which 
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“reason of state’ was firmly implanted as a political 
principle. A new world had been discovered in the 
extreme west, undermining the unique value of the 
old. Monarchs like Henry VIII. could talk of 
“Empire” in a purely national sense. Yet there in 
the centre of Europe lay a strange tonglomeration, 
Marge patrimonial possessions, smaller lay or spiritual 
principalities, and a powerful town life teeming with 
energy, alive with literary, artistic, commercial 
“interests. Conrad Witz, Diirer, Cranach, Altdorfer; 
Niirnberg, Augsburg, Regensburg, with their stately 
merchants and resplendent gildhalls; mystics like 
Tauler and Jakob Boehme; scholars like Cusanus, 
teaching against the old scholasticism and discovering 
Plato again; the early presses, turning out their mag- 
nificent woodcuts; a new religious revival, the 
sdevotio moderna linked with humanism, spreading 
southwards from the Netherlands; a quickening of 
individual effort on all sides, a sense of expectancy 
and discontent with the skeleton of the past. What 
would become of it all? The Reformation helped to 
provide an answer already probable politically; it sent 
Germany still further along its path of disruption; as 
has been truly said, Luther completed the work of 
Hildebrand. 

Yet, while by way of contrast we think of Tudor 
pEngland and of France refounded by the diplomacy 
of Louis XI., we should not shut out eyes to one 
great side of German life which the weakness of the 
central power did nothing to hamper. The achieve- 
‘ment of the Hanseatic League, and later of the group 
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of which Augsburg was the centre, was no small 
thing. The Northern German Merchants probably 
taught Europe more of the methods of trade than 
Venice ever did. They were a sturdy body before ever 
our own Merchant Adventurers launched out, and 
they had organized their “counters”? or depots in 
favourable northern ports before we had learned the 
value of co-operative trading on a large scale. There” 
are times when political weakness favours local initia- 
tive, and the fourteenth century in Germany was cer- 
tainly one of them. Yet local initiative needs a con- 
tinuum of power behind it, needs a certain amount of 
fostering and protection, and this could never be 
fully forthcoming. In the early stages of capitalist 
enterprise, the state has an important, if sometimes 
silent, part to play, and the German trading interests 
had no Henry VII. of England at their back. The 
Emperor could not play his part, as he had done in 
the early colonizing days, for a new distraction was 
at hand. 


CHAPTER V 
: THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRE 


“Tus Reformation was the beginning of the end. Over 
one half of Germany it destroyed what respect was 
still paid to the Emperor as the advocate of the 
Church and to the Empire as its secular embodiment. 
But it did more: it made possible the defeat of two 
powerful attempts to establish the imperial power on 
a new and unparalleled scale in Europe with the 
projected enthronement of a militant religious ortho- 
doxy. In the period 1519-1648 the question of its 
revival was settled for ever, settled against the Habs- 
burgs, who in the person of Charles V. (1519-58), 
the reigning representative of the Austrian and Spanish 
branches, threatened to overwhelm Europe, or in the 
person of Ferdinand II. (1619-37) bade fair to unify 
Germany again and stamp out religious dissent with 
‘the methods of the post-Tridentine Church. It will 
be no reflection upon the Catholic religion to say that 
it was for the good of Europe that these attempts 
were defeated and that the Empire remained in dis- 
» Union. It would have been equally disastrous if Pro- 
testantism, especially the Protestantism of Calvin, had 
swon the day. In an age when politics and religion 
were so intimately connected, the predominance of a 
single creed, catholic or protestant alike, would 
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inevitably have brought hack a régime of universal 
intolerance. A historian of the period has put the 
matter well: “In almost every country the form of 
doctrine which triumphed associated itself with the 
state, and maintained the despotic system of the 
Middle Ages, while it forsook the grounds on which 
that system had been based... . The will of the 
sovereign, as in England, or of the majority, as in 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries and Scotland, im- 
posed upon each country a peculiar form of worship 
and kept up the practices of medieval intolerance with- 
out their justification.” What is true of Protestant 
countries is equally true of the rule of the Habsburg 
or of Philip of Spain. We may look upon it, there 
fore, as no evil thing for Europe that a division on 
religious grounds existed and was perpetuated through 
the division in the Empire itself. 

From the political point of view, the great fact 
about the Reformation in Germany is that the indi- 
vidual states were given the task of deciding whether 
or not it should be carried out, and decided as their 
rulers decreed. This was secured by the defeat of 
Charles V.’s plan to subjugate Germany and to stifle 
the revolts of Protestant princes with his Spanish 
soldiery. His victory over the Schmalkaldic League 
(1547) held out the promise, but the conqueror of 
France and of the Papacy could not permanently sup- 
press the groups represented by men like John Frederick 
of Saxony and Philip of Hesse. Abandoned after the 
Peace of Augsburg (1555) to the will of its separate 
princes, Germany divided itself along religious lines. 
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Practically the entire north, with several southern 
princes and the majority of the free towns, declared 
for the new doctrines, while catholicism maintained 
itself in the south and west by the alliance of Austria, 
Bavaria, and the ecclesiastical princes. These two hos- 
tile groups, with their various adherents, remained op- 
sposed to each other until the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648 put an end to the wars of religion in Germany. 
A further result of the division af Germany into a 
worpus catholicum and a corpus evangelicum was the 
preponderance of the lay princes over the other mem- 
bers of the Empire. At the outset the Protestant 
princes had begun to prepare for a secularization of 
the ecclesiastical principalities, and the privileges of 
the towns became more and more restricted. This 
they now pursued, till once more an attempt was 
made to reintegrate the power of the monarchy. 
Wallenstein, on behalf of Ferdinand II., after con- 
quering Northern Germany with his imperial troops, 
began to put into practice an edict of restitution (1629), 
putting the ecclesiastical principalities of the north at 
sthe disposal of the Emperor. But Richelieu, the great 
French statesman, at the Diet of Ratisbon (1630) 
united the German princes, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, in common opposition to the absolutist designs 
_of Ferdinand II., and the courageous Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden crossed the Baltic and saved 
Europe from the plan. Richelieu’s policy of depressing 
the House of Habsburg and keeping Germany united 
was made, of course, in the interests of France; but 
it was perfectly successful in its object of checking a 
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revival of an armed Austrian monarchy under the 
guise of the Holy Empire. Thus, when a new settle- 
ment was imposed in the Osnabriick and Miinster 
treaties, it was not unlike the Golden Bull, one that/ 
recognized the non-centralized character of German 
institutions by fixing as a permanent principle the 
territorial superiority (sus fterritoriale) of the princes 
of the Empire. 

The Peace of Westphalia, which, in effect, legalized 
external intervention in imperial affairs, was of great 
importance for its rearrangement of the countries on 
the borders of Germany. It ratified a whole series of “ 
acts by which the frontier provinces in West and 
South-West Germany became separated from the 
Empire. The northern districts of the circle of Bur- 
gundy—+s.e., the Low Countries—surrendered the im- 
perial alliance. France received part of Lorraine and 
a very large section of Alsace. In the latter country 
all rights and possessions of the Emperor and the 
Austrian House were under the Treaty surrendered, 
and so elastic were the terms of the Minster Treaty 
that Louis XIV., in pursuit of the plan of a “ natural” 
frontier at the Rhine, could help himself to the whole 
province. (The rest of Lorraine did not leave the 
Empire until it was assigned by the Preliminaries of 
the Treaty of Vienna [1735] to Stanislas Leczinski 
with reversion of his fief to his son-in-law, Louis XIV.) 
But the Empire, thus diminished and pillaged by the 
armies of Louis XIV., played none the less at the end 
of the century a distinguished part in the recovery of 
the major part of Hungary and Transylvania from 
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the Turks (1699); and, indeed, the Turk might have 
been driven out of Europe had it not been for the 
war of the Spanish Succession. 

«From 1700 down to the Napoleonic era the Holy 
Roman Empire dragged on its pitiful existence, 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire, as Voltaire 
pithily remarked. The Diet, which sat at Ratisbon 
after 1663, had become a conference of diplomats, each 
representing a German state which was following out 
its own policy, with the House of Austria sometimes 
opposed to all. In face of this weakness it was not 
hard for Frederick I. of Prussia to group round his 
state an opposition recruited in the Protestant states 
of the north and gradually to extend his power over 
the non-imperial territories to the north-east; while 
external powers, France and Sweden in the seven- 
teenth century, France, England, and Russia in the 
eighteenth, could intervene in the diplomacy of the 
Empire and make it the theatre of great European 
wars. France, in particular, through the Rhenish and 
Bavarian electors, was able to maintain a strong party 
in aid of her designs. Though helpless and useless as 
a unit, the Empire was still a factor of primary 
significance, because in the contemporary policy of 
the Balance of Power the conquest or adhesion of its 
individual states to one or other of the great European 

peroupings made a difference to the scale. Moreover, 
.its members inherited or created for themselves 
dominions abroad: the Duke of Holstein got Den- 
mark, the Elector of Hanover secured the English 
¢rown, the Elector of Saxony took part of Poland, 
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the Archduke of Austria Hungary and Bavaria. But 
enthusiasm for the Empire itself there was none. It 
fad all run into other channels—the rising national 
state of Prussia, or non-political, purely intellectual 
activities. Yet the pomp and ceremony which Napo- 
leon was to view with his ruthless, if amused, eye 
still remained—so strong was the formal legacy of 
Rome: the Diet with its colleges, the Emperor’s Aulic‘ 
Council, the ten Circles with their membership of 
three hundred and twenty separate localities and juris- 
dictions, and upwards of fifty “immediate members ” 
not included in the Circles. Joseph III., the philosopher 
king (1765-90), tried indeed to vitalize the phantom, 
but its day was over. It had to be laid, before Ger- 
many could rise again, and laid it was in Napoleon’s 
wars. The petty principalities had to be broken up, 
the relics of feudalism swept away, and the ground 
cleared for larger units, artificial and unhistorical 
perhaps, but better administered and more easily sub- 
jected to the long-needed discipline of a conqueror. 
Les états ne se fondent que far la politique, said 
Napoleon, and proceeded to his task of foundation. 
First had to come the voluntary withdrawal of the’ 
states from the Empire, which he achieved by form- 
ing the Confederation of the Rhine; then the sur- 
render by the Emperor of his imperial claims and 
dignities could follow as a matter of course. On’ 
August 6, 1806, Francis If. laid down the crown of 
the most venerable institution in the world. 

The new organization was a necessary shock to 


Germany. Mr. Fisher has admirably described Napo- 
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leon in the act of clearing away the cobwebs. Here 
he is interviewing the emissaries of the new kingdom 
of Westphalia in August, 1807, in the Tuileries : . 


‘** Religion,’ said Napoleon, ‘curveting before 
the dazzled Germans on the high, far-striding 
steed of principle, ‘is an affair of conscience, not 
of the state. Small states are no good. You will 
have a great kingdom reaching perhaps to Ham- 
burg. The soldiers are to protect, not to quell 
you. The nobility is not to count. He who dis- 
tinguishes himself and shows merit is to be pro- 
moted. Kings are not for themselves, but for 
the happiness of their people.’ His eye then 
rested upon the ecclesiastical accoutrements of 
Abbot Henke, professor of evangelical theology 
in the University of Helmstadt. ‘ What, are you 
a Protestant?’ Then seizing the golden crass 
which hung upon the Abbot’s breast, ‘ What 
does that bring you in?’ he asked. ‘Two hun- 
dred thalers,’ said the Abbot. ‘It is worth 
while. Keep your religion. In every religion one 
can be a good man.’” 


“So perished, under the solvent of enlightened 
despotism, both the idea of unity and the fact of 
anarchy, which make up the story of the Holy Roman 
Empire in .its decline. With the later history of the 
Reich we are not concerned. We have merely to 
remind ourselves that the extinction of an Empire 
does not kill the imperial idea. It was to live on in 
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the Habsburg House till the fiercest disturbance of 
modern times, the Great War, with its accompanying 
revolts of the submerged nationalities in the Dual 
Empire, put an end to the divinity of kings. The new 
German Empire that was to rise at the end of the 
Napoleonic era was built not on Rome, but on the 
state which Freiherr von Stein and his helpers had 
raised from the dust in the War of Liberation. Prussia 
was to gather round herself the members of the Ger- 
manic confederation, to shake herself and her allies 
free from Habsburg influence and to keep it ulti- 
mately at a friendly arm’s length, tll once more the 
old Yegatee of Rome prevailed over wiser counsels and 
urged the new Reich into the war that proved the 
undoing of both. Yet the bond of common participa” 
tion in the single Germanic Empire of the past is 
strong and may lead in the process of years to the 
union of the German-speaking peoples, the re-creation 
of a central European state—without the encumbrance 
of Italy. For it cannot be upon the basis of Rome. 
Long ago, before the Hohenstaufen fell, Rome had 
done her work of education. She had opened the eyes 
of the barbarian to the wonders of Latin Christianity : 
she had educated a peasant state into the finer arts of 
municipal life, she had shown tribal patriots the 
majesty of tradition and given them for the future 
the wider vision of a world united in peace. 


We began this little study with a problem: Given, 
as was the case, that the Holy Roman Empire was 
based upon the union of Germany and Italy, was 
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that whion a practicable thing? The history of the 
early Emperors showed us how powerful a force the 
attraction of Italy was to prove, and, in the end, how 
detrimental to the creation of a strong German state : 
yet we have reason to believe that the regnum Italicum 
might not have been an intractable element in the 
Empire, had not the imperial designs there been 
opposed by the rising power of the Papacy. In the 
period up to Henry IHI.’s death the Emperors could 
devote themselves to the task of extending German 
influence and German expansion eastwards and west- 
wards with small let or hindrance apart from 
periodical discontent within their own borders. But as 
soon as the Papacy became imbued with the doctrine 
of the complete autonomy of the spiritual power and 
the desire to separate the Church and Churchmen 
from all lay control, it was impossible for it to stand 
by and watch imperial intervention in the sees of 
Lombardy or to witness disobedience in Germany to 
its reforming decrees; it was still more out of the 
question when the Hohenstaufen Emperors tried to 
vindicate for themselves a domain in Central Italy, and 
to unite the power formerly in Norman hands, the 
kingdom of Southern Italy and Sicily, with the Reich. 
In the great struggle which marked the years 1073- 
1250, which we fallowed briefly through its three 
phases, the imperial power might have proved 
®ictorious under Henry VI., had not its success hung 
“upon a single life,~prematurely snapped. The death 
of Henry VI. opened the way for the greatest papal 
renaissance of the Middle Ages, the ‘theocracy of 
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Innocent III. and the reorganization of the Church 
upon a stronger material and doctrinal basis than ever 
before, so that it could face its opponents with the 
hope of victory because of immensely augmented 
resources, spiritual and temporal, and the damaging 
effect upon Germany of a period of schism in the 
Empire. All the while, even in the heyday of their 
power, the Emperors were diverted from pursuing a 
whole-hearted and consistent foreign policy by the 
opposition of a papal reforming party in Germany 
and later by the competition of great families and the 
increasingly elective character of the Empire. When 
they could and did turn to it in good earnest, they 
were forced to make concessions which proved dis- 
astrous to any form of centralized authority. These 
took place with most far-reaching effect in the time 
of the Emperor Frederick IJ., apart from Peter ther 
Great the most individually remarkable prince of this 
or any subsequent age. Yet the theory of the Empire 
reached its finest and truest form when the days of the 
Hohenstaufen were over and it was obvious that the 
unity of the Ottonian Reich could never be restored. 
The reason for this we found partly in the continued 
magic and fascination of tradition, the reverence felt 
towards the city of the Casars (though in the Middfe 
Ages that city was wholly unworthy of its past), partly 
in the scholastic methods of the time, which 
culminated in St. Thomas’ adaptation of Aristotle to 
Christian theology. It was these methods that enabled 
Dante to put forward a reasoned theory separating in 
their spheres of action the spiritual and temporal 
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powers and founding the necessity of Empire upon the 
need for human peace in an atmosphere of enlightened 
intellectual activity. We observed how very much 
simpler a form of this view was held by the ordinary 
man, and how little the Empire entered into the lives 
of most people outside its boundaries. The growing 
reaction against the mystical or transcendental theory 
of the Empire was to be marked in the writing of 
Marsilius of Padua, whose view was largely utilitarian. 
This change corresponded with the contemporary 
movement of ideas, and though fifteenth-century writers 
still harked back to the old theme, the tradition of 
ancient Rome became a far more living force in 
imperial theory than the idea of a divinely willed 
secular power governing Christendom conjointly with 
the spiritual. 

We next turned to the succession of imperial 
families after the Great Interregnum. The policy of 
each was primarily one of territorial aggrandizement : 
the Empire as such bulked smaller in their eyes than 
the creation of strong possessions to take the place 
of the jurisdictional rights and privileges granted away. 
The princes who had won the right to elect to the 
Empire pursued their own interests unchecked, and 
although Charles IV. had to define their rights and 
create a kind of federal public law for the Empire in 

, the Golden Bull, the process of concession had gone 
too far for the Empire to recover respect and obedience, 
once his presence was removed. The imperial re- 
organization of the Emperor Maximilian proved of 
no permanent effect, and the disunion of Germany was 
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decisively increased by the Reformation. This split the 
Reich into two bodies, evangelical and catholic, each 
containing their ‘medley of little states and princi- 
palities, a division which neither the attempt of 
Charles V. nor the ambition and conquests of 
Ferdinand i, ever succeeded in bridging. The failure 
of their efforts prevent Spanish-Austrian or Austrian 
absolution in Europe. The Habsburgs might increase 
their territories, might defend Christendom against the 
Turks, but never could they win from the Northern 
Protestant princes the respect once due to the Holy 
Roman Empire. The opposition to them upon their 
borders was utilized by France and by other Powers 
as an excuse for the acquisition of, or intervention in, 
their territories, and the divided Empire became a 
vital factor in the policy of the Balance of Power. 
While the Diet, with its cumbersome machinery, the 
Imperial Chamber and the Aulic Council continued 
as an elaborate phantom, the real power was passing 
northwards to Prussia under Frederick the Great, who 
had enriched his state at the expense of the Habsburg 
and Poland. When Napoleon, in the wake of the 
French Revolution, brought the Holy Roman Empire 
to an end, it was a ghost, not a living organism that 
passed. If was the Prussian state which in the end 
was to recreate German unity, not on the basis of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but on that of a nationalism 
unaffected by dreams of Italy. If there was any suc- 
cessor to the Holy Empire, that successor was the 
\Dual Monarchy, which till its collapse after the Great 
War preserved the medieval idea of divine right and 
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of the necessity of its rule over nationalities of non- 
German origin. 

\In all ideals of the past there lies some force which 
can refresh and enlighten the mind of the present. 
Rome has never, throughout the ages, failed to inspire 
men with the notion of public osder,and public 
service, with a love of grave and ordered beauty, with 
the sentiment of a uniform justice to be equitably 
applied wherever civilization has reached. Her greatest 
task was to impress these ideas upon the infant peoples 
of Europe. As she did so, they created her again in 
their own image, their creation the tribute of their 
devotion. The Rome they fashioned fell long ago, 
and no one has repented of the fact, nor will any 
substitute for her be sought. It is sufficient to re- 
member her message and her lesson, best read in the 
address of Rutilius Namatianus to the city, which he 
was leaving in 416: 


“Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam; 
Profuit iniustis, te dominante, capi; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat.’’* 
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* “ Of alien realms thou hast made one fatherland; 
The lawless found their gain beneath thy sway; 
Sharing thy laws with those thou hast subdued, 

@ Thou hast made a city of the once wide world.” 
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THE RENAISSANCE 


CHAPTER I 
HUMANISM 


Popu.ar notions die hard. A little while ago the 
Renaissance was regarded as the deliverance of man 
from intellectual bondage through the influence of the 
classical revival. sharply, it was thought, the change 
came: people hgstened to put Duns in Bocardo, 
painted and sang and told stories like Fiammetta in* 
the Decameron, wrote Greek and Latin verse with the 
freedom of a Porson or a Wilamowitz, and loved with 
the gallantry of a Berowne. This sparkling world of 
unreality was somehow to be derived from humanism 
with its conscious imitation of the Greek and Roman 
past and its emphasis on the value and significance of 
the individual. For some reason the men and women 
of the Renaissance were (and are still by some) re- 

arded as “alive” in contrast to their medieval pre- 

ecessors: Benvenuto Cellini more than Dante, Cxsar 
Borgia more than Frederick IH. Of a scholastic philo- 
sopher Mr. Santayana has written : 


“We only find 
The garnered husks of his disused words.” 


This is a fair specimen of the attitude of many 
of the past generation to the Middle Ages as contrasted 
with ix Renaissance. 

There is enough truth in such a point of view to 
make it worth serious discussion. In no province of 
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“history are the opinions of scholars undergoing so 
sade 4 transformation as in that of the Bteenth ren 
tury. Criticism is concentrating on the analysis of 
humanism. Was it wholly Italian by origin? How 
much did it owe to the clerical, the scholastic past? 
“Was it primarily pagan? When Jakob Burckhardt 
wrote his work on the Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy, he focussed attention so strongly upon the 
Italian side of the movement that the beginnings of 
humanism in other countries were left untouched— 
Flanders and the Rhine were as nothing compared 
with Florence. Nor did it occur to people that some 
connection might have existed between medieval and 
Renaissance philosophy and science. But of recent 
ears the tendency has heen to break down the barriers 
een the two periods; to show, for example, how 
much men like Leonardo da Vinci and Columbus 
owed to their medieval predecessors in anatomy and 
~cosmography, how deeply the Platonism of the early 
century was rooted in certain phases of 
medieval theology, how lively was the classical tradi- 
tion that survived in romanesque and even in gothic 
art, how doctrines like “ Reason of State” are to be 
found in the realist commercial city-state at earlier 
«times. The modern mind tends to lay stress upon the 
continuity of culture and does not believe in intel- 
lectual cataclysm; yet it is perfectly clear that some- 
thing on a very large scale happened, or grew in men’s 
ids to distinguish the sixteenth century from the 
thirteenth. “‘ Liber scriptus roferetur,” wrote the 
author of the Dies ira; ‘ Lord, what is man!’ is the 
tion in Hamlet. Between the two quotations 
lies more than a period of time, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years. We cannot think of Ghiberti and 
Donatello in the great centuries of religious allegiance; 
= ee of F oe peal not have de- 
ore the alence or imperial 
saciid there had ee Ge out of the question, and 
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the city had thriven to wealth and power on its own; a 
universal could not have risen in England until the 
island had both borrowed largely and was at the same 
time politically separate from the Continent. Politics, . 
religion, economics all play their part in the transforma- 
tion. The problem, therefore, before a student of the 
Renaissance is to estimate in right proportion the debt 
of the movement to antiquity and to the Middle 
Ages, without failing to show that it has a clearly 
marked unity of its own. This unity we must first 
appreciate before we can attack the more complex 
questions behind. In these pages we shall do so pri- 
marily in the fields of politics, economic life, and art. 
The omission of much of the literary material is de- 
liberate. 

The Renaissance, to put it briefly, is the fructifying- 
of the human mind through contact with the dacical 
world of Greece and Rome, the rebirth of the human 
spirit through adventure and discovery. It is the 
passage from medieval asceticism to the self-expression 
and self-cultivation of the humanist ideal. No single 
expression can do it justice, just as no catalogue of its 
achievements can ever convey its breadth and subtlety. 
A new conception of the physical universe, an exten- 
sion of man’s territorial domain through the discovery 
of the New World, a realisation of what individuals, 
as individuals, rather than as functionaries of some 
corporate body, can achieve—these are but aspects of ° 
the pervading change. As we suggested, it was no 
sudden phenomena. St. Francis himself planted some 
of the seeds that came to flower in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The movement did not begin with the fall of 
Constantinople nor perish in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Its first phase had already appeared when Sienese’ 
masters were decorating the Papal palace at Avignon 
in the fourteenth century; and in peel eee it lives 
on to-day, in the taste for unexaggerated beauty, free 
from the restlessness of the~baroque and the distor- 
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tions of the neo-medieval, or in the corréet valuation 
of the human body, both as mechanism and as the 
dwelling-place of the soul. How, then, can we convey 
any idea of a force both past and present, of of 
our own intellectual and artistic heritage, as well as of 
an historical event? Only perhaps (if we are older) by 
going back into ourselves as we were between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one, and regarding the time 
between then and now as analogous to the centuries 
separating the fifteenth and sixteenth from the 
twentieth. We have learned a great many things in 
that interim; we have improved—or aueht to have 
improved—in imagination, in sympathy, in intellectual 
resources, in decent behaviour to one another. We 
know more and we may care more; but we have never 
had to repeat the first poignant experiences of beauty 
and the ecover of seh the perfection of technique 
or the passion for knowledge can mean. This is what 
came unforgettably to men at a certain period in 
European history, and we are their descendants. 
‘Now it would be a gross error to hold that the 
Middle Ages felt none of these things. The Langford 
Rood, the reliefs at Chichester, the twelfth-century 
crucifix in the Carolino-Augusteun at Salzburg, the 
Chapter-house at Salisbury, the Madonnas of the 
Schniitgen collection at Cologne, the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln, the figure-sculpture of Bamberg, Naumburg 
and Halberstadt—to take a few English and German 
examples only—are chefs d’auvre that fill one with 
amazement. The triumphs of Latin romanesque and 
gothic it would be as ridiculous to belittle as it is to 
bsay that before the Renaissance European thought was 
in chains. No sensible scholars believe in the old 
clichés of darkness and light, the prison house and 
the fresh air of liberation in connection with Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. But what we have to recognize 
is that under certain dissolving forces corporate effort 
in the service of a universal ideal broke down, that 
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instioutional art (if, the expression be permitted) gave 
place to the art of the individual pioneer in his work- 
shop, that the tram-lines came to an end and men 
were borne out into unknown country, relying on their 
own strength and pola of invention. Walter Raleigh, 
in his essay on Sir Thomas Hoby, put the point 
clearly: “The self-assertion of the humanists was’ 
open and unashamed; man was to train himself like 
a race-horse, to cultivate himself like a flower, that 
he might arrive soul and body to such perfection as 
mortality might covet.” 

The greatest of the dissolving forces that took alike 
out of art and thought the generalized element spring- 
ing from institutional aims and environment, was 
humanism. This admits of no simple definition.’ 
Strictly speaking, it is the study of classical literature 
and art, with the object of appreciating the perfection 
to which allusion was made. It is an exercise in char- 
acter and taste based upon ancient examples. But it is 
more; creatively, in art, its tendency is to project the 
image of our functions into the concrete; in architec- 
ture, in music, in poetry the humanist invests his 
material with his own personality, with human move- 
ment and human moods. In the plastic arts, for 
example, he makes it appeal to our sense of touch. 
That was the supreme achi¢vement of the Greek 
sculptors. “The human body,” Mr. Geoffrey Scott 
said, “enters into the current traditions of design.” 
Vasari will praise a building because it seemed “ not 
built, but born "—non murato ma veramente nato; and 
Michael Angelo himself maintained that architecture” 
was incomprehensible to any who had not mastered 
the human figure. In his essay on the North Italian 
Painters Mr. Berenson has commented on the different 
uses that can be made of classical art. “‘ The most 
profitable of all,” he says, ‘“‘is neither to imitate the 
past nor to seck merely to be refined and ennobled by 
it, but to detect the secret of its commerce with nature, 
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.#0 that we may become equally fruitful," The Floren- 
tine artist went back to it perpetually in order to dis- 
cover new ways for solving his own specific problem, 
which was how best to portray form and movement. 
This is the true lite: the greatest humanists like 
‘Leonardo da Vinci do not archaise, or slavishly 
imitate the past; they draw on it and it gives their 
work a “classical” imprint; but they never cease to 
be the creative spirits, who fashion their own time 
anew. Humanism at its height is recourse to the past, 
not its re-creation. 

« But first the Antique had to be discovered. The 
early humanists were not first and foremost artists, 
but scholars, whose purpose it was to recall medieval 
Latin to classical purity of style once again. They 
were ‘philologists and grammarians who were taken up 
and encouraged by patrons. They worked against 
poverty, and often under the most discouraging con- 
aap ig pansies se NY bla sh and on 
regarded. Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) gives us the 
bat ides both of the spirit in which he worked and of 
the difficulties with which he had to contend. The 
passage y Fate may refer to his exploration of the 
monastic libraries of the Rhine and of Burgundy while 
he was north of the Alps for the Council of Constance : 


“T verily believe,” he says, “that if we had 
not come to the rescue he (Quintilian) must 
soe! have perished, for it cannot be imagined 

at a man magnificent, polished, elegant, urbane, 
and witty, could much longer have endured the 

®  %qualor of the prison-house in which I found 
him, the savagery of his gaolers, the forlorn filth 
of the place... . He seemed to i 
out his hands, calling upon the Romans 
demanding to be saved from so unmerited a 
.... In the middle of a well-stocked 
library we discovered Quintilian, safe as yet and 
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sound, though covered with dust and filthy with 
neglect and age. The books, you must know, 
were not housed according to their worth, but 
were lying in a most foul and obscure dungeon 
at the very bottom of a tower, a place into which 
condemned criminals would hardly have been 
thrust, and I am firmly persuaded that if anyone 
would explore these ergastula of the barbarians, 
wherein they incarcerate such men, we should 
meet with like good fortune in the case of many 
whose funeral orations have long since been pro- 
nounced.” 


Here is all the rather engaging bumptiousness of 
the early humanist. “ Sturdy children, they pummel 
their nurse, the medieval,” remarks Mgr. Brémond, 
himself one of their chief admirers, and we cannot 
but smile at their exaggeration and pose. Yet it was 
not unnatural. 

The movement had begun with the revolt from 
scholastic Latin and the rediscovery of Cicero’s 
rhythms. The later medieval reaction against the pre- 
dominance of Aristotle in thought carried with it a 
similar rebellion against the pone language of 
the great medieval thinkers. Now, there had for long 
been groups of men whe were searching after a richer 
and more expressive vocabulary: the authors of 
treatises on the Ars dictandi, the writers of the 
medieval formularies had as their object the adorn- 
ment of style, so as to make their words more impres- 
sive. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the main 
centres of this study of elegance were Bologna and 
Naples. Its adherents play with the cursus and the 
use of certain rhythmic clauses in their sentences, and 
in their search after effect were driven to a more pro- 
found study of the classics than had been the case 
heretofore. Gradually it became evident that the 
hitherto received models could not satisfy. It was 
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1304-137. , at Avignon and in his 
visits to frees) showed the way. His admirable 
* were modelled on the Epistale ad familiares 
of Cicero. Petrarch understood not only the form of 
the letter and the lucid style, but seized the 
spirit and understood the Roman sentiment under- 
lying them. His influence in this latter respect lay in 
¢ idealistic standpoint from which he regarded the 
“Eternal City. Though much of his work was written 
in Provence, to him Rome was the centre of the uni- 
verse. In the same way as his friend Cola di Rienzo, 
he looked to the Holy Roman Emperor to re-establish 
Roman civilization. Fe had the romantic views later 
held by Mantegna on the subject. Dr. Konrad Burdach 
‘has shown that the word renasci was used by mid- 
fourteenth-century writers to connote the rebirth of a 
kind of world-state, presided over by the Emperor, who 
was to be both Messiah and Augustus. The original 
idea of the Renaissance was thus the rebirth of the 
Roman imperium, using as its medium the purified 
Roman language and modelling its art upon the 
ancient monuments of Rome. But the caution of 
Charles IV., the continued presence of alien rule in 
Naples, the Visconti in Milan, and the petty tyrannies 
rising in the city-states made the idea of a reunited 
Italy’ owning subjection to Rome an impossibility. 
Most men, less idealistic, preferred to adorn and 
beautify their own cities or to cultivate themselves. 
» This early or ‘“‘ Latin” restoration became swal- 
lowed up in the far greater change in cultural values 
that followed—the preference for Greek models, the 
epassion for Greek Jegraing. Greek is not a language 
of empjre, but a pérfect medium of self-expression. 
“To use Dr. Worringer's distinction, it expresses nature 
rather than character. The second generation of 
humanists sat at the feet of Byzantine masters. Manuel 
Chrysoloras was. sent to Italy on litical mission 
and settled in Florence. When he died (at the Council 
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of Constance) there were Italian scholars who could 
read Greek manuscripts. At Padua between 1420 and 
1430 there were three famous teachers of Greek— 
go Benzi of Siena, the Greek Gemisthes Plethon, 
and Pietro Calabro. Before the middle of the fifteenth’ 
century Italy had many itinerant scholars engaged 
upon translation, who would, for a remuneration, 
latinize Plato or Thucydides. There came three events / 
which determined the triumph of the Greek studies. 
The Greek Emperor came to the Council of Florence, 
transferred in 1438 from Ferrara, bringing with him 
Greek scholars, one of whom, Bessarion, remained in 
Italy, became a Cardinal, and did much for the study 
of Plato. His collection of manuscripts was put at the 
service of scholars, and is now in St. Mark’s Library 
at Venice. Secondly, the fall of Constantinople drove ’ 
several fugitives to seck refuge in Italy—though the 
importance of the Turkish success has been generally 
over-emphasized in this connection; and, thirdly, the 
election of Thomas Parentucelli of Sarzana as 
Nicholas V. meant that the new learning took 
session of the Holy See. The alliance between Hellen: 
ism and the Papacy was secure when /Eneas Sylvius’ 
Piccolomini was raised to the throne; and Atneas, we 
know, thought that the decline of the Empire was 
due to the fact that scholarship had gone over to the 
Papacy. The resolution of Nicholas V. to stand behind 
the new movement was a bold one. Lorenzo Valla’ 
(1405-1457), the man who had exposed the Donation 
of Constantine and had narrowly escaped the Inquisi- 
tion, the scholar who reduced the style of classical 
writers to a science with fixed principies, became an 
official of the Vatican and received from the Pope 
500 ducats for translating Thucydides, The Papacy 
was determined to harness a force that might well be, 
and was in places, the greatest danger to ecclesiastical 
tradition; it saw, as Lord Acton pointed out, that there 
was a Christian as well as a pagan antiquity, that the 
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tarly Church had depended on Greek nd 
that their recovery and study was as 7 oer 
of the new learning as the pursuit of Homer or of 


As humanism extended, the ‘patron, the bookseller, 
and the printer ‘age 9 vital parts. The patron and 
the town were the chief employers of scholars. Apart 

the tyrants and rulers of city-states, of whom we 
shall presently speak, great dilettanti like Niccold 
Niceoli and Gianozzo Manctti also made themselves 
indispensable to the humanists. Naldi, who wrote 
Manetti’s life, speaks of him as combining public ser- 
vice (he was the Florentine magistrate and tax collector 
at Pistoia) with humanistic studies and spending his 
leisure hours writing the history of Pistoia. Nuccold 
Niccoli was the employer of the future Nicholas V. 
A more sensitive spirit, he wrote nothing, because he 
was convinced that he could not treat of anything in’ 
the perfect form which he desired. This don-like 
reticence was by no means invariable on the part of 
patrons, whom their scholars had to humour and en- 
oe at the ex of sincerity. But Niccold is 
described by the Florentine bookseller Vespasiano as 
a man entirely pervaded with the classical spirit, per- 
suading the young to learn the Latin authors, with- 
out whom a young man, as soon as the flower of his 
th was over, would be of no consequence (virta). 
€ co-operation of such people with the intelligent 
booksellers was of the greatest value to age 2 

In his memoirs Vespasiano de Bisticci has left us 
the undying reedrd of his customers.' And what cus- 
mers | His figgest was the preat Cosmio de Medici, 

patric, Who after his return to Florence in 1433 

to build up in the new lodgings at San Lorenzo 
a equal to that of Nicholas V. “One day, 
when I was with him, he said: ‘ What plan can you 
suggest for the formation of this library?’ I repli 
that if the books were to be bought, it would be im- 
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ible, for the reason that they could not be found.” 
¢ asked Vespasiano what to do, and the dealer advised 
him to get the books transcribed. In the days before 
printing that was the bookseller’s task. “He was 
anxious I should use all possible despatch and, after 
the library was begun, as there was no lack of money, 
I engaged forty-five scribes and completed two hun- 
dred volumes in twenty-two months.” We can see 
Vespasiano providing William de Grey, the Bishop of 
Ely, with similar assistance, before the Bishop went 
on to Padua to sit at the feet of Guarino. Grey, we 
are told, paid a young scholar to live with him and 
help him with his library (from which Balliol has 
largely benefited). In this he was emulating the 
humanist cardinals. 
What the bookseller did in the early stages the 
her dear performed later. It must have been 
ard for the wealthy patron to dispense with the 
beautiful humanistic script that had taken the place of 
7 writing. When Cardinal Bessarion’s envoys saw 
or the first time a printed book in the house of Con- 
stantine Lascaris they ridiculed the invention “‘ made 
among the barbarians in some German city.” But 
the Germans, who were the first printers at Rome, 
must have pleased the weary copyists, and Lorenzo 
Valla himself praised the discovery. It meant that 
the painte-oubisher now took over a number of the 
functions formerly performed by the bookseller; but it 
also meant a good deal of piracy, before any laws of 
copyright were in vogue, and the necessity of having 
a complete understanding with an honest pat 
Not everyone was as fortunate as Erasmus with John 
Froben, in whose house at Basel he lived after 1521. 
Froben gave great assistance to the scholar C&colam- 
adius, in the same way as Aldo Manuzio at Venice 
elped the Greeks, Marcus Musurus and John Lascaris 
a the future Papal nuncio, Jerome Aleander. Eras- 
mus, in one of his Adagia, praises the kindness of the * 
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little society started by Aldo, the “ Neacademia,” in 
lending him oot and in helping him with his 
3 for to be a publisher in the sixteenth century 
was to be a member of a learned profession engaged 
in diffusing science and culture. The publisher him- 
self was a scholar, with a scholar’s sympathies; when 
Erasmus came to Venice to publish with Aldo, he 
stayed in Aldo’s house eight months. His warmest 
praise, however, he reserves for Froben. “‘ Who would 
not love such a nature?” he wrote (1527). “ He was 
to his friends the one best friend, so simple and sin- 
cere that even if he had wished to conceal anything 
he could not have done it, so repugnant was it to his 
nature.” O st sic omnes. 
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CHAPTER II 
PRINCE AND COURTIER 


Many persons think that when they come to the 
Renaissance they can roll up the map of Europe {if 
they ever had one) and luxuriate in poetry and art to 
the exclusion of the “duller” details of political his- 
tory. But these cannot be ignored, nor is political 
history dull if it is read properly. In all branches of 
life during the Renaissance we are dealing with a time 
of heightened vitality. As on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, Adam has received the touch ot God; but that 
touch connotes energy, not necessarily goodness. We 
are reading of a time when states were as full-blooded 
men, and were as concerned with armour, fortifica- 
tions, drainage and town-planning, with the practice 
of diplomacy and political strategy, as with the more 
decorative aspects of existence. When Leonardo went 
on his first visit to Milan (1483-1499), not only did he 
contract to make the equestrian statue of Lodovico 
Sforza and to paint the cenacolo in Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, but, in view of ‘the alliance of the city with 
Naples in the war of Ferrara, undertaken so as to 
help in defending the duchy against the attacks of 
Venice and the Papal forces, he felt it his duty to 
suggest to Sforza a series of designs and inventions 
for attack and defence; these, as Mr. McCurdy has 
analyzed them, relate to the construction of light 
bridges, pontoons, scaling ladders, trench devices, 
tunnelling apparatus, armoured cars, mortars, and 
other ordnance. “ If,” Leonardo continues, “‘ the fight 
should take place upon the sea, I can construct many 
engines most suitable for attack or defence, and ships 
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wihtich can resist the fire of the heaviest cannon, and 
powders or vapours.” It cannot be sufficiently empha- 
‘sized that the painter of the “ Adoration of the Kings” 
(Uffizi) designed both a tank and an aeroplane, and 
in more peaceful days assisted in irrigation works on 
the Plain of Lomellina (1494). Now, Leonardo's versa- 
tility was admittedly marvellous, but something 
similar was ex from the artist-craftsman at the 
Court of the prince; he was to employ his talent in the 
service of the State taking its datly exercise—within, 
the maintenance of order, and, without, the practice 
of the art of war. 
For at the Renaissance the State becomes every inch 
a man, and absorbs activities which formerly iy in 
the hands of other communities either within it or 
parallel with it. The process went hand in hand with 
the decline of the spiritual power as a moral force in 
Europe; and when, with the failure of the Conciliar 
Movement, constitutionalism throughout Christendom 
received a definite setback, the absolutist ideas 
latent in the doctrines of the Roman lawyers began to 
evail. Law, instead of being a universal*norm or 
g-ingrained custom, came to be regarded as the 
feat of deliberate human will, the will of a determinate 
body or person. The great cities worked out a co 
utilitarian morality in the commercial life which was 
. their ratson d’étre. Territorial state and city-state both 
became self-sufficient, all-absorbing units in the Aris- 
totelian sense, bodies politic, controlling in increasing 
measure even the spiritual life and the public religi 
gebservances of their members; and at the head of 
these, representing them and personifying them, stood, 
+ 


either: publicly or secretly by underground influence, 





corporate) body was concentrated. He had. arrived 
there partly through his own strong arm, partly 
‘through various combinations of historical forces. In 
England the magnates had fought themselves to a 
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standstill in a great family. feud, and nothing but an 
outsider who yet united both lines could restore peace 
and order; in France it was the man who could under- 
mine or hold the balance between the selfish feuda- 
tories, and who had been able to resist and finally 
explode the dreams of empire in the medieval mind 
of the eens Burgundian state; in Spain it was 
the unifier of Castile and Aragon, the bringer to per- 
fection of the art of foxy diplomacy; in the Empire, 
until the time of Charles v, it was the individual 
elector who, from the time of the Golden Bull and 
before it, in his own territories kept the Emperor the 
shadow of a great mame and jurisdictionally was 
almost supreme; in Italy it was the successful con- 
dottiere, the hired captain called into the city which 
he had defended or beleaguered, to reduce faction 
strife, enlarge the contado, or to cope with the aggres- 
sion of other neighbours; or it might be the representa- 
tive of a powerful merchant family, working with 
stealth and plausibility to control the electing organs 
of the commune. But this universal prevalence of 
autocracy at the end of the fifteenth century cannot be 
explained simply by various combinations of circum- 
stances; there must be some other reason why the 
respectable constitutionalism of,-say, 1400 should have 
$0 nee failed before the century was out. In 1400 
the English king was asked “to live of his own”; 
contrast this with Henry VIII.’s own portrait of the 
body politic whose sovereign head he constituted : 


“Where by divers sundry old authentic his- 
tories and chronicles it is manifestly declared and 
expressed that this realm is an Empire, and so 
hath been accepted in the world, governed by 
one supreme Head and King, having the dignity 
and royal estate of the Imperial Crown of the 
same, unto whom a Body Politick, compact of 
all sorts and degrees of people and by names of 
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Spirituality and Tem ity be bounden, and 
ont to bear, next to Tewst and humble 
ience.”’ 


The relation of master and subject needs further 
explanation : also than the escence of those 
“ antique-modern " theories of which Gierke spoke in 
his treatise on medieval political thought; than the 
revival of Aristotle and the predominance of Roman 
legal maxims. Two suggestions would seem to occur. 
In the first place, expanding commercial prosperity 
and the decay of the upper feudal classes as the 
highest constituent element in medieval lay society are 
bringing forward a middle element, industrials like 
clothiers and wool merchants or banks and representa- 
tives of “city” interests, who naturally look to the 
monarch to stand behind them in their enterprises and 
are prepared to support him in his struggle for order 
and governance, since it is to their plain advantage to 
do so. The class movement of the fifteenth century is 
essentially monarchist or (as we might venture to say) 
Fascist, as compared with the archaic and feudal ten- 
dencies of the past, just because of its worship of 
erder and government and the demand it makes for 
State support in the case of its own industry and com- 
mercial enterprise. Renaissance paternalism is really 
the product of an upper éourgeoisie, which had every- 
thing to gain by supporting the power that alone could 
guarantee force to peaceful legislation and was pre- 
pared to negotiate for its representative organizations 

»abroad. Secondly, and along with this general economic 
reason—and we do not claim that it applies every- 
where-—-grew the study and approval of political 
techitique consi as a thing in itself, of pure 
ability and style in statecraft. Kingship or rule is not 
@ trust or a contract (a notion implied in much 
medieval theory of kingship), but an art, the product 
both of personality and experience. How strongly this 
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was felr can be seen in Commines’ picture of 
Louis X1., with its special note of the pains he would 
take “to gain a single person,” and of his ability to 
extract himself from a difficult position, or of his 
consummate tactical skill, often endangered by his 
restlessness. The whole cry was for effective methods 
in government, for success rather than for’ idealism; 
but contemporary taste, influenced by humanism, 
demanded that those methods should be artistic, that 
the purposeful corruption of one’s opponents should 
be done with all the allurements of magnificence, that 
deceit be properly pavilioned. Yet it must not be 
thought for a moment that corruption was advocated; 
it is merely that fundamental questions of morality 
did not interest Renaissance theorists; they were 
absorbed in secondary problems of immediate prac- 
tical bearing, the problems of what things were pos- 
sible and what expedient in the interest of the State. 
This latter is the sole criterion of action. Now, the 
ruler, it should be remembered, personifies the State, 
and naturally, when personal and political are so 
closely blended, the results of following reason of 
State will not be above our suspicion. Yet in general 
the principle that the security of the order-giving 
power, the dynasty, means fo and governance in 
the community was an intelligible and a reasonable 
proposition in the Italy of the sixteenth century, and 
not a bad one in the England of the late fifteenth. 
Monarchism thus satisfied the capitalist tendencies at 
sy in society and the zsthetic appreciation of state- 
craft. 

But the art of politics by ho means always prescribes 
the legal or theoretic absolutism of a single man. If 
Renaissance theory demanded a monarch, it was on no 
abstract grounds, but because, as we saw above, the 
single ruler could mobilise forces which no one else 
could. It was because he could focus and apply the 
maximum of public spirit in the public interest. To 
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Machiavelli, who was no monarchist, the strength aif 
ee nee Se 
generated by it. he implies in his best political 
treatise, the Discourses on the First Decade of Livy, 
it was by developing this force that the Roman Re- 
public was so successful. In his political life Machia- 
velli had ample opportunities for witnessing the fierce 
egotism and the purely selfish wills of men. In the 
service of the Florentine Republic since 1494, he had 
become in 1498 secretary to the Council of the Ten, 
who directed the foreign relations and the wars of 
Florence, a position held by him until his exile in 
1512. In these years, as friend of Piero Soderini and 
a ti on frequent missions and embassies, he had 
collected much material for political generalization, 
and when the restoration of the Medici drove him to 
literature it was to the experiences of Florence and of 
Rome that he turned for mutual contrast and political 
lesson. He combines Aristotle’s doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of the city-state with a Hobbesian distrust 
of the individual. Unless they are compelled to good- 
ness, men will always show themselves wicked; their 
wills tend to be anti-social and anarchical; yet they 
have a are for public spirit, if only it can be 
develo and this is practicable through religion 
(valuable for its doctrine of rewards and punishments), 
through an administration carried on without fear or 
favour, through an adequate system of defence, and 
d and equal laws. It is the business of government, 
by providing these things, to maintain 1n the State 
at character of virtd, bold and intelligent energy, 
which at times in Machiavelli’s argument is equiva- 
lent to “public spirit” and on other occasions consti- 
tutes the main pre-requisite of that enlightened patriot- 
ist. A enublic cay effect this quite as well as a 
prince, although, when corruption has become rife, the 
rule of a prince may be necessary. Like the Fascist 
polity, Machiavelli's state works in an atmosphere of 
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high tension. It has to be efficient in arms, for how 
inadequate the Italians were in this respect the last 
twenty years had shown. Charles VIII.’s entry into 
Naples had begun a atse between France and 
Spain for predominance in Italy, and in 1513, that very 

r he wrote, the Spaniards were in Naples, the Swiss 
in Lombardy, and the French were contemplating a 
new invasion. Those inclined to judge Machiavelli 
harshly must remember these things. They must 
reflect that the higher political morality is scarcely 

sible when men have not learned the elemen 
essons of mutual co-operation and self-defence, and 
for these he was pleading with all the conviction of 
experience. Where, however, the difficulty lies is in 
his express statement that a healthy state will always 
seek expansion. In the Prince, written to urge the 
Medici to undertake the defence of Italy against the 
foreign invader, he suggests that ceaseless effort to 
extend dominion is fesdtl: partly owing to the per- 
petually unsatisfied soul of man, partly to the fact 
that states have always either to increase or to diminish. 
As he says in his Florentine History: “ Nature never 
suffers any Uune in this world to come to a stand.” 
To take the offensive in order to attain security is his 
advice, and there lies the radical weakness of his 
political doctrine. 

In spite of Machiavelli’s appeal to a common de- 
fender of Italy, with which the Prince ends, we are 
left with a picture of a number of states “in the 

sture of gladiators ’—Italian ready to encroach ae 

talian for the realization of vrrta; public spirit within, 
hostility without. One cannot escape from the circle. | 
We may have reached a notion of sovereignty within 
the state, something perhaps like the putssance souver- 
aine which Jean Bodin (1529-1596) conceived to be the 
mark of the fully formed state; but does the state 
exist to realize the concept of sovereignty? Does it 
exist to generate public spirit alone? Has it no care 
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for mural and intellectual virtues? Bodin could go 
further than Machiavelli and claim that virtue in- 
cludes knowledge, which is the final, the justifying 
end. And there were indeed some small communities 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries that did 
try to realize Bodin’s later maxim that “le premier 
et principal but de toute république doit étre la 
vertu’; though we 'must give vertu primarily an 
intellectual sense, without expecting the austere 

morality of Geneva. 

The greater dynasties of Italy will not give us so 
ood an illustration as the smaller. The Aragonese 
fonso who ruled in Naples (1435-1458) stands out 
as an exception; but Francesco Sforza, the brilliant 
condotnére who replaced the Visconti after the brief 
interlude of the “Golden Ambrosian Republic" and 
the amazing tyrant, the Moor, fall within the category 
of Machiavellian virta rather than that of Bodin. 
True, as Burckhardt pointed out, the fact that Leon- 
ardo stayed at the Milanese Court so long, when the 
world lay open to him, shows that Sforza had loftier 
elements in his character, which his efforts for the 
improvement of the University of Pavia attest. Yet at 
the end of his life, when he gave his audiences, he 
was separated from his visitors by a bar—such draw- 
backs had virt#. The houses of Gonzaga at Mantua 
and of Montefeltro at Urbino had, on the other hand, 
a peacefulness and security that sprang from greater 
internal harmony and a higher sense of duty to all 
ts within their little communities. The charm- 
ing Isabelle d’Este, the wife of Francesco Gonzaga of 
tua, had both character and intelligence; she knew 
a work of art when she saw one, and the poets 
with whom she corresponded were con- 
tent with nothing more than her approval. At Urbino, 
loveliest of hill towns, cortesia, which is the more 
attractive part of errtz, found its full realization under 
the rule of Federigo of Montefeltro (1442-1482), The 
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mention of him and of his wife, Battista of the Sforza, 
calls up the scarlet and silvery green of Piero’s perfect 

anel in the Uffizi; the austere, yet highly decorative, 

gures of the prince and his wile against the flecked 
northern Umbrian ee (Piero della Francesca 
was painting the neighbourhod of Borgo), and on the 
reverse the classical triumphal chariots above the 
sapphics commemorating their moderation in success. 
It was of the Court of Urbino that Castiglione wrote 
that praise of the xaAds xdyaGos, which stands as the 
ideal delineation of Renaissance manhood. 

The praises of virtue, prace, and wisdom are in his 
Courtier, of magnanimity and that negligence— 
sprezzatura—which is the essence of good manners; 
of the easy and unembarrassed bearing that proclaims 
the man of noble spirit, showing that he is not con- 
cerned with unessentials. The work is in the form 
of a conversation. On the fourth evening the discus- 
sion touches on the end of the courtier. The paragon 
so far depicted is a little too cold and complete, with 
an experience that can only come of years. But the 
courtier, it has been generally agreed, must be a lover, 
and if so, he cannot be old; for if he is, how shall he 
escape ridicule? This gives Bembo his chance to main- 
tain that there is a love fitting to men of all ages, 
and to give, through Castiglione’s words, immortal 
form to the Platonism of the Renaissance. In so doing 
he was following in the eon i of the Platonic 
enthusiasts who met every seventh of November at 
Lorenzo de Medici’s villa to discuss and expound the 
principles of the Symposium. Both Ficino and Pico 
della Mirandola have left us records of these celebra- 
tions in the perfect setting of Careggi; but Bembo 
may have outstripped them in his praise of the love 
that does not age, that passion which is in reality the 
search of the soul after beauty, first recognized by it in 
the human form of the beloved and later sought and 
recognized sub specie eternitatis, as idea. To that 
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sight it was the business of the courtier to aspire, and 
in contemplation of it to reach the highest good: 


“ And Sai high beauty of spirit—in the conscience 


of it, 
in the love of it, and the appearance of it— 
tho’ it hav no quarrel with physical beauty 
whereof ’twas born, when once ’tis waken’d in 
the mind 
needeth no more support of the old animal lure, 
but absolute in its transmitted power and grace 
maketh a new beauty of its own appearances.”’* 


This “‘ new beauty ” is what Morello in the Courtier 
cannot understand: the ray of the Divine Beauty pene- 
trating all things, the idea rather than the substance; 
a conception to which man is introduced in youth by 
means of the senses through the observation and 
fruition of particular objects, until in his maturity he 
is able to arrive at the greater generalisation, and as 
the evening draws on to find it constantly sustaining. 

The connection of the despots with the arts finds its 
best early example in the circle of Leonello d’Este at 
Ferrara. He was a good example of the cortigiano. 
His father Niccold had given him the right military 
instruction under Braccio da Montone; and it was 
fortunate that in 1429 he hit upon Guarino of Verona, 
who had studied in Greece under John Chrysoloras. 
Guarino taught his pupil for seven years, and during 
that time Ferrara became one of the choicest Italian 
centres of ing. Vittore Pisancllo came to paint 
and model N; *s children (Leonello’s profile can 

She seen in a argello bronze), and in the pages of the 
savant, Angelo Camillo Decembrio, we can 
allow, the scholarly group which gathered round the 

pousig prince, walking out in the cool of the evening 
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to Belfiore or riding under a night of stars to Belrig- 
uardo. To the circle was soon added the versatile 
architect Leon Battista Alberti. The great man came 
as a literary fi rather than as a practical designer; 
and it was at Leonello’s instigation that he wrote the 
three books of his, De Re Adificatoria. In 1444 he was 
asked to decide between two rival models for the 
statue of Leonello’s father, and the task led him, in a 
Leonardesque way, to write his treatise, De equo 
animante, on the horse. ‘‘ Wherefore,” he says, “as 
I nae and again looked upon these works, made 
with admirable craftsmanship, it came into my mind 
to consider more diligently not merely the beauty and 
the outward a pearance ae horses, but also their entire 
nature and habits.” This is typical of the Renaissance. 
The object depicted must be studied in its physiology, 
in its iltugesncns of the laws of motion and energy. 
“A bird,” said Leonardo, “is an instrument working 
according to mathematical law.” It is not without 
significance that some of the finest figures of Renais- 
sance sculpture—Verrocchio’s “ Colleone”’ at Venice, 
Donatello’s “ Gattemclata’’ at Padua—combine the 
animal with the human; in their superb vitality, their 
sense of power and movement, they pe that con- 
junction of speed and foresight, of animal energy 
and intellectual power that is the mark of the great 
Renaissance captains. Never since the Elgin marbles 
or the A’ginetan pediment had there been in art such 
union of 7d Gupoedes and 1d AcytoteKov. 


CHAPTER Iil 
THE MAP OF THE WORLD 


In a later chapter we shall lay stress upon the scientific 
achievement of the Florentines in the region of art. 
We shall show that no art is capable of development 
that is not based upon a science of perspective and a 
study of the physiology of the human anh But the 
discovery of man’s properties and potentialities is not 
reflected merely in the great painting and sculpture of 
Italy, but in the extension of our knowledge of the 
ne globe and of the roe of matter. 

t is often forgotten that the exploration of the 
fifteenth century was based on original work in geo- 
pap theory just as much as on practical discovery. 

¢ life of the most interesting figure in geographical 
research, Prince Henry of Portugal (1394-1460), has 
been called a student’s life more than a statesman’s. 
Had we been able to visit him in his experimental 

——for that is what it was—at Sagres, just by Cape 

Vincent, we should probably have found him in 
a room looking out over the Atlantic south-westward 
to the route of his vessels that were exploring the 
African coasts and intent upon early coastal charts, 
the practical guides of the trading mariner. Discovery 
was in the family. His brothers, Edward and Pedro, 

@were distinguished for their services in mathematics 
and astronomy. In his travels Pedro collected valuable 
materials for ror erny an early copy of Marco Polo 
and a map given him while at Venice (1425-1428). It 
is stot quite certain what this map was, but it may 
have been one by the brothers Pizzigani. At any rate, 
thé science of map-making began with the Italians. 

30 
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The Venetian map of Marino Sanuto, drawn in 1306, 
“put into map form,” Professor Beazeley tells us, 
“the ideas that inspired the first Italian voyages into 
the Atlantic.” The coast of Africa was not, however, 
drawn until the appearance of the Florentine map of 
1351, called the Laurentian Portolano, in which the 
Azores, Canaries, and Madeira appear for the first 
time. The early portolani were simply practical guides 
for mariners and merchants, much as ihe fEgean Pilot 
ay. They were coastline charts, not exercises in 
se speculation, half bestiary, half fancy. 
arly exploration, with the signal exceptions of 
Marco Polo and the Arab Ibn Batuta, had been pri- 
marily the work of missionaries. There had been pene- 
trations into Central Africa, Thibet, and Cathay, either 
by land or by coasting past the Malay Archipelago. 
Africa had still to be fully defined. Little could be 
done on any considerable scale till the polarity of the 
magnetic needle on the mariner’s compass could be 
ee utilized; but as soon as this came into vogue, 
in the fifteenth century, prospects were better. Prince 
Henry’s main field of study was the north-western 
rojection of the African coast. After his time Sierra 
one was discovered in 1462, and in 1484 Diogo Cao 
found the mouth of the Congo. But Henry also aimed 
at reaching India from the Atlantic; in this he was 
unsuccessful, but again after his death Bartholomew 
Diaz was sent out £1486) to round the southern point 
of Africa, which he successfully accomplished; and 
Pedro de Covilhdo managed to get as far as Abyssinia. 
The Cape route to India was finally discovered by 
Vasco da Gama (1498). It was Vasco’s voyages that 
revolutionized Eastern commerce. Until 1524 the 
Venetians held the carrying trade of India, brought 
vid the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea to Syria and 
Egypt. The attainment of India was equally the end 
of C Chrisophes Columbus, who, following the sugges- 
tion of Toscanelli and underestimating the diameter 
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of the glabe, sailed due west to discover (1492-1498 
the West indies and North America, which bar 
his way to the Far East. The discoveries of Columbus 
led to Spanish adventurers flocking into the Atlantic. 
His companions carried on his work. The voyages of 
Alonso de Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci to the Bra- 
zilian coast produced the first literature of Spanish 
exploration, the account (1504) by Vespucci; while 
Ojeda’s partner, Martin Fernandez Enciso, published 
the Suma de Geografia, giving the account of Darien. 
The conquest of Peru by Francesco Pizarro, of Mexico 
by Hernan Cortes, of Guatemala by Alvarado, 
and of Florida by Hernando de Soto need not 
detain us here: incomparably the most important of 
the Spanish voyages was that of Magellan, whose plan 
for reaching the Spice Islands by sailing westward 
led him to work his way through between Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego to enter the Pacific and attain 
the Philippine Islands. 

While the Portuguese were concentrating on Africa 
and the East Indies, and the Spaniards were circum- 
navigating the world and completing their knowledge 
of the waste of Central and Southern America, Eng- 
Hishmen were exploring the possibilities of the north- 
eastern and north-western passages to Cathay. The 
search for the former, under Sir Hugh Willoughby 
and Hugh Chancellor, led to the beginnings of regular 
trade with Russia; the quest for the latter to the dis- 
covery by John Cabot of Newfoundland and part of 
the coast of America, and to the Polar se ae b 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Baffin. Many Englis 

®yessels follewed in the track of Magellan to circum- 
navigate the globe. The voyages of Drake, Cavendish, 
Hawkies, described by Froude and Sir Walter 

Raleigh, ‘netd but be mentioned here to point first to 
kirdhidllenge offered to the power of Spain and its 

ft, the further stimulation of Spanish conquest 
‘settlement, and secondly to the impulse given to 
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phical ~— in this country. Unlike Prince 
Fiery s men, we began as pirates and adventurers and 
settled down to collate our results some hundred years 
afterwards—for the mariners of Fowey and the south- 
western coast had begun their raiding explorations in 
the fifteenth century. The scientist arising was a 
Student of Christ Church, Richard Hakluyt (1553-1616), 
whose Principal Navigations (the first version oF which 
appeared in 1589) Froude has called “the epic 
of the modern English nation.” Hakluyt was absorbed 
from an early age in the history of discovery. After 
taking his degree he gave lectures on the subject, in 
the course of which he claims to have first shown 
‘the new, lately reformed maps, globes, spheres, and 
other instruments of the art for demonstration in the 
common schools.” He believed, in fact, that geography 
was a “popular subject,” or, if it is preferred, a 
subject for extension lecturing. The effect of this belief 
it would be hard to overestimate. 

Geographical exploration and discovery preceded 
scientific, in the rigid sense of that term, although in 
this essay we would not confine its use purely to 
natural science as commonly understood. The human- 
ists did not look with immediate favour on what 
they regarded as science, which they connected with 
astrolabes, herbals, and Arabs—too medieval a mix- 
ture for them. Our chief modern historian of science, 
Dr. Charles Singer, has told us that if he had to name 
a for the termination of medieval science he would 

ect 1543, the date of the appearance of two funda- 
mental modern works based on experimental science-— 
the De Fabrica Corporis Humani of the Belgi 
Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564) and the De revolutioni- 
bus orbium celestium of Copernicus the Pole (1473- 
1543). Undoubtedly the first man of science in the 
modern sense was Roger Bacon, the Oxford Fraa- 
ciscan (1214-1294). His book on optics became a text- 
book, valuable for its treatment of lenses and concave 
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Bea 3 ah expert on the calendar; he described 
the composition and manufacture of gunpowder; and 
he insistéd upon the value of mathematics as a founda- 
tion for education. But his mathematical and philo- 
sophical works, studied as they were, did not have 
the profound effect they deserved. He was too much 
an experimentalist for his time, and from such ways 
came the only hope of scientific method. It was after 
William of had given philosophy a decisive 
turn in this direction that science began to take a 
more modern aspect. Pierre d’Ailly, the friend of 
Gerson at Paris, a famous nominalist teacher and later 
cardinal, in his Imago Mundi eo) speaks of the 
spherical form of the earth and of the means of reach- 
ing the Far East by the western sea route. In the 
Columban Library at Seville there exists to-day a copy 
of d’Ailly’s Imago which belonged to Columbus, an- 
notated with the explorer’s own notes. At Padua in 
the early fifteenth cen there were two first-rate 
scientists, Prosdocimo de’ Beldomandi the mathemati- 
cian, and Toscanelli himself. These men it was that 
taught the remarkable Nicholas of Cues, one of the 
subtlest and rarest minds of his time, who, as 
scholars come to appreciate his work, will be valued 
increasingly in the study of Renaissance science. 
Nicholas, whose main mathematical works are the 
De Transmutationibus geometricis (1450), the Quad- 
ratura Circuli (1450), the De Mathematicis Comple- 
mentis (1453), and the De Mathematica Perfectione 
(1458), constructed an hygrometer (of which he gives 
an 
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in his De Staticis Experimentis), conducted 
experiments in weighing, and wrote upon dynamics. 
P , however, the science that was most in- 
Awential ll Copernicus came with his heliocentric 
gem was that of the anatomists at Bologna. Here 

illiam de Saliceto (1215-1280) and Thaddeus of Flor- 
nce (1223-1303) were teachers of great importance. 
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Their work ‘was' carried on by Mondino da Zuzzi 
(1276-1328), who compiled the anatomical textbook of 
the later Middle Ages. These are more truly the pre- 
cursors and teachers of the Florentine artists whose 
aim was to see the world in the light of nature. We 
shall see how much attention Leonardo da Vinci paid 
to dissection. 

Copernicus tells us that he was led to seek a new 
theory of the heavenly bodies because he found the 
mathematicians at variance on the subject. “ Occa- 
sioned by this,” he says, “I decided to try whether, 
on the assumption of some motion of the earth, better 
explanations of the revolutions of the heavenly spheres 
might not be found. Thus assuming the motions 
which I attribute to the earth . . . I have found that 
when motions of the other planets are referred to the 
circulation of the earth and are computed for the 
revolution of each star, not only do the phenomena 
necessarily follow therefrom, but that also the order 
and magnitude of the stars and of all their orbits and 
the heaven itself are so connected that in no part can 
anything be transposed without confusion to the rest 
and to the whole universe.” This theory retains the 
idea of the circular motion of the heavenly bodies. 
The planets, of which the earth is one, circle round 
the sun. The fixed stars are at a definite distance in 
an immobile sphere. 

The work of the artist-anatomists was carried on by 
Vesalius (1514-1564). In the University of Padua the 
visitor to-day can see the oldest dissecting theatre in 
Europe. In the first edition of his De fabrica corporis 
humani, the frontispiece shows Vesalius at work 
among his a ils there. But the picture does not give 
any idea o the fact that in some ways Vesalius was 
as much Pee as anatomist. He thinks of the 
living body the whole time, and tries to restore the 
anatomy of the part studied into its form while living. 

Vesalius was not treading on dangerous ground; 
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‘Gopernicus did not dare to publish his discoveries 

il, under Paul IIL, there was a lull in the religious 
storm that had — since Luther broke with the 
€atholic Church. Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), who was 
a Dane researching at Prag, rejected Copernicus’ view 
that the earth moves round the sun, but made observa- 
tions of the celestial movements which were of the 
oo value to successors, particularly to the German 

epler (1571-1630), whe assisted him in the compila- 
tion of the Rudolphine Tables. His great work was 
the New Astronomy, in the form of commentaries on 
the motions of Mars, published in 1609 at Prag. 
Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) was the founder of the 
science of dynamics. Professor of mathematics at Pisa, 
and in 1592 at Padua, Galileo made the important dis- 
covery that the spaces through which a body falls, in 
equal times, increase as the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7. He 
put his theories to the test of experience by dropping 
unequal weights from a eT in the leaning tower 
of Pisa. His most remarkable astronomical discovery 
was that of Jupiter’s satellites (1610). He also de- 
tected the spots on the sun and inferred its rotation 
and the inclination of its axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic. As his discoveries and lectures became more 
famous, the antagonism of the Church grew; and 
when ‘in 1632, without Papal permission, he published 
a dialogue expounding the Copernican system against 
the Ptolemaic, a congregation of cardinals, monks, 
and mathematicians examined his work, condemned 
it as dangerous, and summoned him to a before 
the Inquisition. Before the Tribunal, Galileo had to 
renounce what he had maintained. 

It was the same with the philosopher Giordano 
Bruno 15491600 the Dominican, who ventured to 
ex a logical system based on the Ars magna of 
Ramon Lull. The Inquisition of Venice seized him 
aid transferred him to Rome, where he was impri- 
goned for seven years, and finally burned for refusal 
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to retract his doctrines. The opposition of the counter- 
reformation to scientific theory is perfectly intelligible 
under the stress of the new individualist doctrines of 
the German reformers; but the printing press made 
the burning of scientific heretics singularly ineffective, 
unless the type could also be broken up. It would 
be going too far to maintain that Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion rendered the Inquisition obsolete, since the genera- 
tion that followed these pioneers saw to it that their 
light was not extinguished. The era of experimental 
science, longed for by Roger Bacon, had dawned; and 
Francis of that name (1561-1626), the greatest of Eng- 
lish scientific intellects in that age, could embody in 
immortal writing the spirit of the new discoveries. His 
highly imaginative work, The New Atlantis, oe 
a palace of invention, a great temple of knowledge, 
where, in Mr. R. A. Gregory’s words, “ the pursuit of 
knowledge in all its branches was to be organized on 
principles of the highest efficiency.” From this dream 
rose the Royal Society (1662), which had as its aim 
the publication of discovery. Science had to move 
from the secret working of the alchemist to round- 
table discussion among co-operating fellow-workers. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CITY 


Tue true setting for the Prince is the palace of a 
southern city-state; but there were many places with 
a trading, rather than a political or a clerical, past, 
where the communal tradition still ran on and dicta- 
torship was only tolerated if it was decently concealed. 
Iq the majority of these capital had established a firm 
control by the beginning of the fifteenth century; it 
had differentiated the various processes in industry 
and had emphasized the distinction between the 
directing oligarchy and the mass of the workers. The 
need for ready money in commercial and industrial 
enterprise is age-long, but in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, with the voyages of discovery and 
the increasing sums spent by municipalities on public 
works, with the advance in the standards of comfort 
and magnificence alike, that need was more keenly 
fele than before; companies and individuals pushed 
themselves forward to become the lenders and bankers 
both of their own areas and of Europe as a whole. 
The connection of teealy prosperity with urban 
tness can be very clearly traced in a number of 
orthern communities. The beautiful Renaissance 
houses of Caen point to it; but, to go further south- 
east, we shall find a very instructive example at Augs- 
“burg. Here it was the Guild of Weavers and Mer- 
chafits, a union of industrial and commercial capital, 
ing in spices, silk, and woollen materials with 
Venice, that brought the town to the height of its 
position in Europe, 
Prominent in these rg were the sons of Jakob 
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Fugget, eaperieliy Jakob Il., who became a merchant 
int 1473, when he was just fourteen. Like many young 
Germans of the day, he learned his business in the 
Fondaco dei Tedeschi at Venice. His first big trans- 
action was a large loan to Sigismund, Archduke of the 
Tyrol, in return for a mortgage on the best of the 

yrolese silver mines. The trade in copper helped 
to extend his influence, and probably began (1494) the 
connection with Antwerp. Fhe biggest game for the 
Fugger was exploiting the Hapsburgs. The Emperor 
Maximilian was normally in need of ready money, and 
Jakob Fugger was often required to get it at short 
notice to Augsburg. On the security of the Ciera 
silver and copper mines the banker would make the 
advances; but when in July, 1507, Maximilian’s credit 
was nil and he was preparing a Roman expedition, the 
Emperor had to mortgage his revenues as Count of 
Kirchberg and Lord of Weissenstein, and the terri- 
tories pledged, never ae been redeemed, passed 
into the possession of the Fugger. In 1511, the Em- 
ae conceived the absurd notion of making himself 

ope, and a plan was drawn up for Jakob Fugger to 
lend 300,000 ducats (in security for which the Crown 
jewels were to be mortga ed) with an interest of 
100,090 ducats, for which Fug er was to be given a 
lien on the next imperial subsidy, future taxes on the 
Austrian Crown lands, the annual Spanish subsidies, 
and, if this was not enough, on a third of all 
revenues drawn by Maximilian from the Holy See. 
The expedition never properly materialised, but the 
whole transaction is a very instructive example of the 
Renaissance qualities of reckless adventure and hard- 
headed bleeding. By 1525 the Fuggers were the most 
influential financiers of their ume, with business 
relations fram Hungary to Spain, Antwerp to Naples. 
“He is the glory of all Germany,” wrote Clemens 
Sender, the contemporary Augsburg chronicler, of 
Jakob Il. It is impossible to visit Augsburg without 
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as. e tomb in St. Anne's or the Fu 


ings that serves as the 
St. Cross (only much }, attractive in its neatness 
and comfort. The art of Augsburg is best seen in the 
elder Holbein and Hans Burgkmair. It is Holbein’s 
early manner that ‘is represented in the Au 
Gallery, but his full powers can be seen in the altar 
of St. Sebastian (1516), in the Alte Pinakothek, 
Munich, which shows what he was capable of doing 
after studying the best Italian examples. Yet the most 
lasting impression of Renaissance Augsburg comes 
from the fountains designed by Elias Holl and Adrian 
de Vries, or from the comparatively late Rathaus 
(1615-1620), with its strong Venetian influence. 

does not flourish under poor conditions. If the 


goat made Augsburg great and glorious, it was 





local administration, trading facilities which 
drew rich merchants, and fairs with their cosmopoli- 
tan clientele that made Bruges in the fifteenth century 
blossom as a centre of early Renaissance art un- 
paralleled in Northern Europe. It was not the strongly 
classical art that we shall soon be examining south of 
the Alps; it was rather due to the natural develop- 
ment of the medieval spirit when touched with piety, 
interest in natural expression, love of the countrysi 
and the simple things of i stimulated 
by the religious movement in the Countries, of 
Which we shall speak later. The great period of 
was brief; the place had one harbour, ten 
miles off at Sluys, where goods were unloaded and 
carried along the estuary of the Zwyn to Damme, and 
thence to Bruges. Upon the navigability of this 
estuary the fortunes of the place depended, and when 
the outlet silted up, the eet oe oe 
delayed. But the Blitexeit was a bright one. In the 
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reign of Philip the Good of Burgundy (1419-1467), 
in. Charles the Bold (1467-1477), aed hs aoe 
the Duchess Marie (d. 1482), wife of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the brothers Van Eyck, Roger van der 
Weyden, Robert Campin, and Memlinc were able to 
give their employers a distinction which few artists 
outside the Florentines of the Quattrocento have been 
able to convey.* In Mr. Letts’s words, “they spread 
an atmosphere of piety and beauty around the lives 
of prince and people alike.” At the end of the great 
period came the genius of Gerard David, to give per- 
manent expression to the high and tranquil religious 
ideals that inspired the leaders of ae Ca 
Renaissance—the devotio moderna. 

If Hubert and Jan van Eyck were primarily Court 
artists, Campin, Memlinc, and van der Weyden 
worked for the Guilds. To linger over the former, 
or, indeed, over other great Flemish figures like Hugo. 
van der Goes and Dirk Bouts would be to fill 
the rest of these little pages with their praise. Mem- 
linc and Gerard David will best serve our 
for in them we have two really municipal artists. If 
we lay in front of us Marc Geerhardt’s plan of the 
city (1562), drawn from a height outside to the north, 
we shall see their houses in the Viamiynck Dam, Mem- 
linc’s halfway up and David’s at the corner, not far 
from the bridge that takes the road up to the Bourse 
and the House of the Florentine Merchants. Mem- 
linc, a native of Mainz, came to the Netherlands 
somewhere about 1455. Guicciardini is probably right 
in saying that he worked under Roger van der - 
den, whom, in his later years, he echoes in his work; 
he lived at Bruges from 1468 until his death in 1494. 
lf we follow the street northwards and then bear left, 
we shall come upon the Hospital of St. John just 

* There should be no need to refer those interested in the 
Flemish painters to Sir Martin Conway's informing book, The 
Van Eyeks and their Followers (1921). 
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and find there some of his most, characteriatic work; 
the jarge triptych, the centre panel of which 

the Virgin between the two St. Johns, better 
still, the Floreins ae Se smaller and more beauti- 
fully finished, of the Baptist and St. Veronica; but it 


is to the shrine of Se. Ursula that eyes and hearts 
naturally turn, to be rewarded with the lovely fairy- 
tales of an artist who is really a miniaturist on a lar 

scale: a painter of exquisite detail, one who acids 
the contrasts of light and shade and the grander 
methods of the Van Eycks, because he could not 


pass them. 

After the death of Memlinc, David is the chief 
representative of the Bruges School. He came from 
Oudewater, near Gouda, being admitted in 1484 as 
a master-painter to the Bruges Guild. He is a religious 
painter af great sincerity. Sir Martin Conway has 
seized the essential in him when he writes: “ One 
might oy oa him at home with the Brethren of the 
Common Life or any of the mystic fellowships whose 
days of vitality were coming to an end when David 
was born. The atmosphere of his picture is like that 
of the Imitation of Christ. David was the onl 
northern artist who ever painted a St. Francis at a 
acceptably.” He was a conservative, reverencing the 
Van Eycks, from whom he drew his richness of 
colour and the simple and strong character of his 
work. The Museum of the Academy has his “ Baptism 
of Christ.” The finest example of his work is the 
“ Madonna and Virgin Saints,” which he painted for 
th® Carmelite nuns of Sion in Bruges, now in the 
Museum of Rouen; bur one should not forget his 
triptya of St. Michael at Vienna, if only for the 
exterior of the shutters. David was bolder and more 
bowerful than Memlinc, for his nature was a deeper 
ane: yet it is in the ase of St. John’s 
Hospital at Bruges that fifteenth century in 
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Mortheen best reveals its fascinating fusion of 
medieval and Renaissance methods, : 

It is mot surprising that economic historians apa 
Antwerp and Lisbon more attention than even Flor- 
ence, Venice, or Genoa. When the Zwyn silted up, 
Antwerp took the place of Bruges as the metropolis 
of no n trade. From Portugal, Spain, England, 
and Southern Germany it drew its main quota of 
merchants. In 1446 Englishmen had made their trade 
in cloth one of the chief branches of Antwerp’s busi- 
ness; when the sea route to the East Indies was dis- 
covered, the agent of the King of Portugal introduced 
the spice trade, and the town began to have a per- 
manent rather than a visiting clientéle, as had been 
the case in the time of the medieval fairs. Lisbon first 
collected the East Indian trade, whence it flowed to 
Antwerp, for the King of Portugal sold the cargoes 
to rich syndicates, who got a monopoly and took care 
that the whole trade should be concentrated there, so 
as to keep up prices. The English managed their 
cloth trade in a similar way, and South German 
fustian, now “produced in a wholesale capitalistic 
manner for export” (to quote Dr. Ehrenberg), to- 

ether with Hungarian copper, for which Venice had 
the chief market, were sent in large quantities to 
Antwerp. The place held large numbers of forei 
merchants permanently settled in the country, who 
had a business connection with a whole group of their 
fellow-countrymen. “It is rather astonishing,” writes 
the author just quoted, “to find in Antwerp in the 
early sixteenth century the quite modern type of Eng- 
lish broker, both broker and commission agent, whi 
has only begun to be usual in Germany in quite 
recent times.” There was a similar absence of restric- 
tion. In Bruges the brokers had been a monopolist 
corporation, whereas in Antwerp they were free, and 
ail the burghers of Antwerp could engage profession- 
ally in money-changing. “Clearing-house business 
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igh degree speculative; the market had to be 
lowed from hour to hour. The pepper trade will 
illustrate the point. This trade was a monopoly of 
the King of Portugal, who sold the cargoes of the 
East Indian flects to syndicates. These groups often 
bought the cargoes while still at sea, made large 
advances to the King of Portugal, and repaid them- 
selves by charging high prices. The amount of the 
car was hig y uncertain, the demand for them 
d never be fully foreseen, and in consequence the 
course of prices fluctuated considerably. Christopher 
Kurz, a Nuremberg merchant, whose letters (1543- 
1544) to the Tucher firm give us much information 
about the prevailing system, boasted that he had found 
an astrological system for foretelling the prices of 
pepper, ginger, and saffron. “ Trade in spices,” he 
remarks, “‘ needs great foresight.” But when we hear 
that he also prophesied that the Papacy would be 
extinct within sixty years’ time, we may doubt 
whether contemporaries paid much heed to his prog. 
hostications. Still, they are symptomatic of a highly 
speculative age. 

We have struck the note prominent in Guicciardini, 
who laid stress on the dangers as well as the strength 
of this type of trading. “ Formerly,” he writes, “ the 
nobles, if they had ready money, were wont to invest 
it in real estate, which gave employment to many 
s‘‘and provided ‘the country with necessaries. 
merchants employed capital of this kind in their 

lar trade, wheseby they adjusted want and super- 
ity between the various countries, gave employment 
to miiny, and increased the revenues of princes and 
ne owadays, on the other hand, apart from the 
es and the merchants (the former secretly through 
the agency of others, and the latter openly in order to 
ovoid’ the trouble and risk of a regular profession) 
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employ all their available capital zx dealing with 
money, the lar and sure profits of which are a great 
bait. Hence soil remains untilled, trade in com. 
modities is neglected, there is often increase of prices, 
the poor are fleeced bY the rich, and finally even the 
rich g0 bankrupt.” The study of the Bourse in its 
early history is one of absorbing interest, for, besides 
the hard facts, it brings us into contact with a great 
variety of economic opinion. The tradition of the 
Canon Law was still upheld by critics of the new 
order, and the business of the Exchange was regarded 
with great suspicion by those who did not fully under- 
stand its workings, or who believed that man-power 
and a contented and prosperous agrarian class were 
more important than the potential fruits of s - 
tion. Mr. Tawney, in his introduction to s 
Wilson’s Discourse upon Usury, has analysed these 
currents in a masterly fashion. 

There is little need to say that the Fuggers had con- 

siderable interest in Antwerp. Dr. Ehrenberg has 

iven a list of their outstanding claims there in 1546 
figures in Flemish pounds): 


The City of Antwerp =... 21,746 13 0 
Brussels Court ee +. 30,739 11 8 
The King of Portugal ... 6,000 0 0 
The King of England .. 83,900 0 o 
Gaspar Ducci - 44,000 0 O 


Sums amounting to 186,386:4:8 Fl. Much of this 
they had to borrow from merchants at fairs; the money 
cost them on an average 8 to 10 per cent. per annum, 
while they got from 11 to 13 per cent. interest; 12 per 
cent. was roughly the rate of interest whi 
English Privy Council approved for loans, but some- 
times a higher was given in order to secure preferential 
treatment as against, say, the Emperor. Such leans 
on the part of the borrowing powers were negotiated 
by national representatives. 





ini calls them. Henry VIH.'s political agents, 
such as Knight and Pace, whose missions had a more 
eral character, frequently had much to do with 
; but the first financial agent proper of the Crown 
at Antwerp was Stephen Vaughan, a London mer- 
chant, followed by William Dansell, and then by the 
remarkable Sir Thomas Gresham, like Vaughan a 
merchant adventurer. His business was to raise loans 
in Antwerp for the English Government. In 1566 
Gresham said that in the fourteen years past he had 
borrowed 41,840,000 for the King, and repaid it 
nearly all. The improvement which a man like this 
was able to effect in the credit of the country, by 
being punctual and personally honest, was consider- 
able. From the commercial world at Antwer 
Gresham got also news, which he passed back to his 
Government. The world bourse was of value diplo- 
matically, and Gresham’s presence in Antwerp ex- 
plains the admirable news service about European 
affairs received by Elizabeth and her Ministers. 
To explain the course of history by economic factors 
has its dangers; a purely economic interpretation 1s 
dom exhaustive; but a great deal may be learned 
rom applying this method to the problems of Renais- 
sance Europe. Chief of these is the question why, 
from a general cultural point of view, Florence took 
the lead in the Renaissance movement. Venice and 
Genoa were rich and powerful, and the former de- 
a superb art of her own; yet both the initiative 
and the all-round supremacy lie with the city on the 
Arno. An interesting, though naturally incomplete, 
answer is provided by the reflection that the strength 
of the Venetians and the Genoese in the Middle Ages 
lay in industry and in their trade in commodities, 
while that of Florence lay primarily in banking. 
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This gave her citizens im t connections in the 
Courts and high places of pe, and, ch gay ri 
work from the individual, left them leisure for higher 
interests, This theory may perhaps minimize the 
activity of the arti; yet it should be noted that these 
Guilds were concerned in manufacturing, not the 
bare, necessary articles of life, but choice and rare 
poe the “luxury articles” of the Middle Ages. 
he Florentines from an early time had a great 
capacity for culture, and the fact that while they had 
no port they could only play a powerful part in the 
world through money may have unconsciously stimu- 
epi their passion for artistic production on all 
sides. 
Among the pest banking families like the Portinari 
Sassetti, and Tornabuoni, the Medici took a leading 
art. Since the beginning of the fifteenth century they 
Pad been the chief bankers of the Roman Curia, a 
position which they retained until Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent fell out with Pope Sixtus IV. This led to the 
Papal business being transferred to Francesco de’ Pazzi 
and the intensifying of the enmity between the two 
families which ended in the Pazzi conspiracy and the 
overthrow of that family. Among the Florentines 
settled at Naples, the Strozzi family, originally exiled 
from Florence, had a powerful position, built up by 
business done with King Ferrante. The head of the 
clan, Filippo, was ultimately recalled to Florence, to 
vie with Lorenzo in the magnificence of his artistic 
patronage. Round Medici and Strozzi much of the 
story of Florentine art could be written. That this 
could be so lay in the nature of Florentine government. 
Florence was a city of political experiment. Within 
her the forms of social life and governmental organiza- 
tion possible in a city were being constantly put to 
the test. To her scientific mind it seemed that by 
constantly dividing and capuees poles power 
she could create a lasting order of things. This con- 
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—— » Which: has dbout it gomething of 
the experimentalizing of nineteenth-century oat Gf 
we except the anes tradition), was cutiously 
abstract and methodical, In 1494, Savonarola, in his 
effort to set out a constitution, got the sixteen Com- 
ies of the city each to work out a plan, the four 
t to be selected by the Gonfalonieri and the Signoria 
to choose the winner. It was like an architectural com- 
petition, but in Florence architecture remained, con- 
stitutions perished. To Dante, Florence was the sick 
man never at rest for Jong in one position. From the 
rule of the nobility she had passed to the democratic 
control of the Guilds; then the large Guelf banking 
interests had captured her and ruled with explosions 
and interludes of industrial discontent and rioting 
until the supremacy of a single house seemed per- 
manently established. Then had come the theocracy 
of Savonarola, then the reaction against the naive 
clerical control of life and its pleasures, the return of 
the Medici, then a brilliant republican interlude, and 
finally submersion beneath Charles V. This mutability 
was reflected in the supple Florentine temperament. 
The Medici gauged it well and laid their plans accord- 
ingly. Cosimo and Lorenzo preserved the Signoria, 
but influenced it by securing bie election of its mem- 
‘hers through committees on which their supporters 
predominated. They delighted the people with 
pageantry and triumph e shows depicted in the 
work of the Sienese Francesco di Giorgio—and con- 
tributed enormously to charity. Between 1434 and 
they paid in such contribution and for public 
Maidings 33.755 florins. Stability they might have 
ed hod it not been for two disturbing 
factors: Florence had to maintain a hold over neigh- 
bouring towns that had formerly been her rivals and 
were now her ee and there was always the 
tendency to call in the outside invader. A fatal Guelf 
tradition looked to foreign intervention to solve the 
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internal difficulties of Florence, and it never seemed 
that this could be banished. 

But no place, save ancient Athens, has taken so keen 
a delight in the amenities of life, none in joining art 
commerce in such a synthesis of sustained mar 
A painter had a shop, not the studio of to-day. He 
was a craftsman working to a precise and carefully 
worded contract, a decorator, as we should call him, 
rather than a modern artist. He belonged to the Guild 
of the druggists (speziali), who ground his colours for 
him; and he had in his bottega or workshop a team of 
apprentices who were both “ art students” and techni- 
cal assistants. He was not confined to working in 
tempera or in oils, but had to be able to turn his 
hand to all sorts of sculpture and carving. Versatility 
was, above all else, demanded of him. Fis employer 
was not only the secular patron of the religious cor- 
ration, but on many occasions the municipality. 
Rewdars of Vasari will remember the great competi- 
tion of 1400, when, after the pla was over, the 
Signoria and the Guild of the Merchants asked Italian 
sculptors for designs for the bronze doors of the 
Baptistery; how Lorenzo Ghiberti came back from the 
Romagna, where he had been “ painting a chamber 
and other works” for Pandolfo Malatesti, to compete 
against Donatello and Brunelleschi, Jacopo ella 
Quercia and others, roused by Bartoluccio, his father- 
in-law, who had told him that now was his oppor- 
tunity, the chance ‘“‘to derive such advantages that 
neither one nor the other of them need any longer 
work at pear-making ” (i.¢., the making of ear-rings). 
When Ghiberti had finished his model, such was the 
public spirit of the greatest of his competitors that 
they persuaded the syndics to adjudge work to 
him. “ Happy spirits!" writes Vasari, “who, while 
aiding each other, took pleasure in commending 
labours of their competitors.” But these were the 
Periclean days of Florence. It is incontestable that 
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here. during: the centuries detween “Giouté’ ahd the 
Ecitetics there iy a higher level. of public raste and 
ee peer ewes Wee im oy one Eee city, 
and Mr, oper Fry is justified when he maintains that 
the art of the period may be set against that of any 
other — in modern history. Little wonder, then, 
that the story of Florence found a line of historians 
which in so short a period it would be hard to match 
Machiavelli, Valori, Guicciardini, Varchi, Vettori, 
all men writing with an earnest, practical purpose. 
In Venice the atmosphere is totally different. We 
are in a city whose political experiments are in the past. 
Aristocratic stability is the mark of the Venetian 
Constitution, rich and vec materialism of Vene- 
tian art. People knew how the place was governed 
and how it was likely to be governed, and ies were 
too busy making moncy to bother seriously about 
internal change. Since 1296 (the closing of the Great 
Council) the people had been excluded from effective 
‘eayee power, and even earlier than this the Doge 
been reduced to the position of an artistic figure- 
head. Yet there had been very little conspiracy. 
Foreign travel, resistance to the Turk, commercial 
competition distracted possible malcontents. Proudly 
self-conscious, at peace within, Venice traded with, yet 
stood aloof from, the rest of Europe. She had her 
consuls and ambassadors everywhere, she was admir- 
ably informed of what was going on, she sold her 
alliance at the highest price after calm reflection; but 
she was not as other cities were. She had never in- 
dulged in the political partisanship of the mainland. 
ane can — in the loggia of St. Mark’s during 
time of high when a south-east wind is blowing 
and watch the-water rising through the marble pave- 
ments of the piazza without realizing that the oe 
nigtvday in her keels. Her oe was that 
sorsat ambition (as much as Christopher Colum- 
may gate to undermine the sturdy devotion to the 
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bypa KédeGa; to lead her into the alliance (x 
ee ee monarch, Louis XII, eee, ee 
vico Sforza, so that the homesteads of Friuli were soon 
being burned by the Turk whom the Moor had sum- 
moned, or to bring against her in the end the unholy 
League of Cambray (res). from which she emerged 
with honour, but not without lasting damage. It is 
not surprising to find, in this atmosphere of commerce 
and ambitious pursuit of power, the literary impulse 
wanting in Venice. It did not germinate till she had 
ceased to be politically in the front rank; but her 
external life, her public buildings, her palazzi, and 
her private architecture show a continuous progress 
in a and ornament from the fourteenth century 
to the days of Goldoni. Her taste never became gross. 
Waterways in a confined space do not conduce to 
architectural errors; in building there was always the 
example of the past and the needs of the quayside to 
be considered; and reflection is an inducement to good 
lines. ‘‘ The sea,” Euripides said, “ washes away all 
the ills of men.” 


CHAPTER V 


FLORENCE: GIOTTO TO LEONARDO 


* Tov, O God, dost sell unto us all things at 
the price of labour.” To many the Renaissance appears 
as a time of unfettered and spontaneous production in 
all branches of art. In reality the triumphs were won 
at the cost of laborious research and untold energy. 

“How admirable thy justice, O thou first mover! 
Thou hast not willed that any power should lack the 
processes or qualities necessary for its results.” The 
writer has seen that nature is governed by law, dis- 
coverable to the scientific intellect : law that reflects in 
each living thing the rule of mind. 

The optimism and humility expressed in these two 
deracn trom Leonardo da Vinct’s notebook are the 
secret of the Renaissance mind at its highest. It is set 
on discovering, before it can express; it rests content 
with no assumption; it believes in its own power, 
given the diligence and habit of study. The student 
of Renaissance art will measure its greatness precisely 
by this capacity to learn. He will prize the “ un- 
finished ” sketches and cartoons, the anatomical studies 
that are the groundwork of that scientific realism of 
structure, the softness of modelling and the perfect 
rphtness of line which distinguish Florentine art at 
its best. He will not grumble because Leonardo (in 
Sabba oath ce cists words) “when he ought to 
have a to painting, in which without doubt he 
would higve proved a new Apelles, gave himself 
entirely to geometry, architecture, and anatomy.” It 
is worth hearing the master himself comment on his 
ow, anatomical drawings in the Windsor Manuscripts : 
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“In order to obtain an exact and complete know- 
ledge of these, I have dissected more than ten human 
bodies, destroying all the various members and re- 
moving even the very smallest particles of the flesh 
which surrounded these veins without causing any 
effusion of blood other than the imperceptible seer: 
of the capillary veins. And, as one single body di 
not suffice for so long a time, it was necessary to 
proceed by stages with so many bodies as would 
render my knowledge complete; and this I repeated 
twice over in order to discover the differences."* We 
need not think that his time with Marc Antonio della 
Torre was wasted. 

The aim of true painting was to depict the body in 
co-ordination with the mind; or, in Leonardo’s words 
again: “ What should first be judged in seeing if a 
picture be good is whether the movements are appro- 
priate to the mind of the figure that moves.” Else- 
where, and differently, he defined the highest merits 
of painting ‘“‘as creation of relief where there is 
none.” The problem before the artist was, in the 
terse phrase of Professor Mather, how to give con- 
vincing mass to significant emotion. This quest 
dominated the history of Florentine art from the time 
when Giotto began painting down to the days of 
Michael Angelo. It ruled in sculpture and the smaller 
industrial arts likewise. 

The first necessity was progress in projection: to 
break away from the flatness of the Byzantine manner, 
universally dominant in the thirteenth century, whether 
on wooden panel, in mosaic, or fresco. The majestic 
and authoritative figures of God in the apses, the 
silhouetted figures in the narrative style, admirable 
in colour, perfect set pieces of decoration, could not 
express the deepening of religious emotion to which 
the Mendicant movement had given rise or meet the re- 


* Quoted in E. McCurdy, The Mind of Leonardo da Vina 
(Cape, 1928). 
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. thirteenth-ceatury civi¢ life. Some change 
commensurate with the age that produced Guinize 
Cavalcanti, and Dante had to come, and from classical 

it was to spring through the medium of Flor- 
ence and her masters. While Siena was still bathed in 
her medieval style, softening and making more per- 
sonal the Byzantine tradition, centring her religious 
devotion in the cult of the Virgin and the tenderness 
of the Mother and Sas group, wie es was 
impregnating existin zantine forms with a ter 
dramatic significance Giotto di Bondone : 2671339) 
was drawing on classical art and his own feeling for 
naturalism to give a new and decisive turn to the art 
of Florence. 

The turning-point probably came with his visit to 
Rome. It was then, most justly, that recourse was 
being had to the resources of the classical age—scul 

columns, arches and sarcophagi, the pagan wall- 
pomanee and the earliest Christian mosaics. The 
classical manner was first fully developed by Pietro 
Cayallini, who in 1291 had designed for Santa Maria 
in Trastevere a Madonna and four stories of the 
Christ Child in mosaic. The figures both here and in 
the Last Judgment fresco in Santa Cecilia in Traste- 
vere show a departure from the Byzantine style 
through the use of light and shade and the Hellenistic 
appearance of the drapery. A similar use of chiar- 
oscuro was made by the master who designed the 
stories of Isaac in the Upper Church at Assisi. Giotto, 
why had already painted some of the narrative pic- 
tures of St. Francis’ life in the Upper Church, was 
called to Rome in 1300 to design the mosaic of Christ 
walking on the Sea of Galilee that stood over the 
inside chi of the former St. Peter's. The 
visit seers to have made him renounce the narrative 
style in favour of a manner akin to sculptured relief. 
As has been well said: “The arches and columns 
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of Imperial Rome are teaching their silent lesson. The 
simple and noble forms of Cavallini and his name- 
leas rivals show how painting may ee ee 
in sense of mass and reality.” In the Arenga Chapel 
at Padua Giotto put forth his greatest representations 
of painting conceived sculpturally. The last stage in 
his development was to let sweetness and warmth have 
their play, to give greater humanity and charm to the 
classically severe. It is this manner which we can trace 
in the decorations of the Bardi Chapel in Santa Crace. 
Assistants, ae and friends outside Giotto’s 
bottega continued his tradition without the Giottesque 
simplicity and dramatic power; but the tendency was 
to carry on the narrative style in large surfaces till it 
became almost panoramic, or to do little panels of 
charmingly finished but intellectually meagre work. 
Great names in the succession are few; Orcagna (for 
his work in Santa Maria Novella) and Gherardo Star- 
nina (for the legend of St. Nicholas in the Castellani 
Chapel of Santa Croce) stand out pre-eminently; but 
it is not until the days of Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, and 
Donatello (all round about 1400) that a new impulse 
is given to Florentine art, to make it diverge definitely 
from the Sienese, which under Duccio, Simene Mar- 
tini, and the Lorenzettis had shown what capacities - 
for growth lay in the medieval tradition, and in the 
hands of Sassetta and Giovanni di Paolo was to make 
gothic eval achieve almost the height of genius. It 
was the work of sculptors and architects that gave the 
new impetus. At the end of the fourteenth sar ee 
progress in sculptural art was by no means confin 
to Middle Italy. The naturalism of the later Rhenish 
and South German wood-carvers, the artists that 
worked on Gian Galeazzo Visconti’s cathedral at 
Milan, the ivory and metal craftsmen of ig! ore 
and, if a trifle later, the alabaster carvers of the — 
Midlands were directing expectations into new “ 
nels and preparing men’s minds for a fresh incoming 
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it. Im Rome, Paolo Rotmann's tomb 
janeschi (Santa Maria in Trastevere) 


Was 
‘The new realism, however, when it came, arose not 
out of the strained expressiveness of the medieval, but 
was grounded in the study of the freer naturalism in 
classical ast. It was not tinged with the archaism, the 
sarcophagus atmosphere of Giovanni Pisano, beautiful 
as his work was, but grew out of a more critical 
analysis of ancient forms in their relation to nature. 
Ghiberti, whom we have seen victorious in 
the competition for the doors of San Giovanni, betrays 
the scientific interest that guided Leonardo’s whole 
life: “I have always sought for first principles, as to 
how nature works in herself, and how I may approach 
her, how the eye knows the varieties of things, how 
our visual power works, how visual images come 
about, and in what manner the theory of sculpture 
and painting should be framed.”’ In this spirit worked 
his young compatriot Nanno di Banco, and, with the 
zeal of greater genius, Donatello and his friend Brunel- 
leschi. ese two, when defeated in the competition, 
went to Rome, just as Giotto had done, only more 
consciously and deliberately, to poke about among 
remains and to trace out neglected classical design. 
Donatello had the original genius, the gift of realism 
ent on observation and moral judgment rather 
“than on workshop tradition. A specialist in every 
lastic medium, he is the t figure of the early 
Sanaisannce, who gave the plastic arts their range and 
@ersatility. His early figures in marble show an indi- 
viduality, surprising, vigorous, and nobly conceived; 
it is in his treatment of relief found in his 


, » pulpits, and monuments, the result of his 
eae t the full meaning of his break with 
the hi f * e 
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(in the High Alear, San Antonio, a 
crucifix in the Bargello must have contem- 
poraries. This was the groundwork from which the 
painters could start once again, in discontent with the 
one style, either deliberately to turn back, as 
enzo Monaco did, to the Byzantism of Siena, or to 
move forward as Masolino (1384-1447) and the greater 
Masaccio (1401-1428) to a new realistic treatment. 
he painting of Masaccio in the Brancacci 
of the Carmelite Church in Florence (the Carmine) was 
epoch-making, and made a profound impression for 
its use of a new chiaroscuro technique. Masaccio’s in- 
novation was the use of light and shade so as to give 
the best representation of mass and distance and the 
idea of aerial perspective. Distant objects, he saw, 
diminished in clarity of outline; as Dr. Mather puts it, 
“he (Masaccio) felt the air as a palpable veil between 
the object and the eye, and he painted not simply the 
object, but, as well, its veil.” he Carmine frescoes, 
articularly that of the Tribute Money, are magnificent 
in their suggestive modulations of dark and light. 
The same style, but more majestic, is seen in his 
icture of the Trinity in Santa Maria Novella in 
Biorence. The most interesting comment upon the new 
style is the way in which Fra Angelico da Fiesole 
(1387-1455), by studying the methods of Donatello 
and Masaccio and the architecture of Michelozzo, 
brought into the frescoes of the Dominican convent 
of San Marco a new beauty of religious art. The con- 
ciston and tenderness of the mural painting in the 
cells, the depth and power of the mystical crucifixion 
in the chapter-house (the f are set against a 
eee sky of murky slate and orange) are a possession 
or ever. : 

Masaccio reached his goal intuitively, in a sudden 
flash that showed what could be done, while leaving 
it to others to work out the why and the how. The 
first generation that followed made the scientific study 
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his techiique, working, like Paolo Urctillo ‘(1 
oS of perspective, or tie the oe 
del Castagno, at anatomy, at the portrayal of 
strength and muscle, the hero who is also man. ‘The 
second generation elaborated the experiments in 
colouring brought from the north by the brilliant 
Domenico Veneziano. Domenico finished the pictures 
which he had begun in tempera with an oil plaze. 
The glder colouring could now be replaced by more 
subtle tones and shades, and the new method, by per- 
mitting over-painting and finer brushwork, opened 
the way for the greater artists that were to follow. 
Before long the colour possibilities of the new tech- 
nique were realized. Charm of a new rarity came into 
Florentine art, one school being content to experiment 
no further, but to see what the narrative style under 
the new conditions could achieve. Fra Filippo Li pi 
Benozzo Gozzou, Ghirlandajyo, and the Prede la 
painters, especially Pesellino, are the painters of 
serenity, the colourful, untroubled Renaissance. Their 
madonnas rank with the rehefs of Desiderio da Settig- 
nano, Benedetto da Maiano, and Mino da Fiesole as 
contributions to the history of taste; and in prolonga- 
tion of this Jove mood, the pure Renaissance forms 
of San Gallo, Leon Battista Alberti, and Luciano 
Laurana at Urbino ask no questions, but are simple 
statements of chaste proportion, with none of the 
restlessness and overloading of the next century. But 
another school was set on scientific research and ready 
for the challenge of problems. Antonio Pollaiuolo, the 
@udent of anatomy and human dynamics, had a 
powerful influence on all looking to the future; but 
the reaction against the ney good sie? and radi- 
ance of the followers of Fra matteo st be traced 
in the profoundly individual and disturbing beauty of 
i’s masterpieces. Botticelli, the master of 
linear design, whose art is the mirror of the Platonism 
of Lorenzo's circle, has made an appeal to Eastern as 
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well 23 to “Western critics. It is significant that his 
ee ee ee This may be 
because, as Mr. Berenson says in another context, 
“there has never . . . been an artist so indifferent to 
representation and so intent upon presentation.” After 
his carly phase, he set himself to commmunicate the 
‘idea; he is abstract, yet never wanting in the true 
artist’s value of touch and movement, and what he 
cannot paint he suggests. The flowers blown about 
in his “ Birth of Venus” radiate that picture with the 
life-giving force that thrills in the Lucretian address 
to the goddess : 


“ Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem 
Efficis ut cupide generatim szxcla propagent.” 


There was never a man who so strongly refused the 
facile beauty of some of his contemporaries. He was 
the true contemporary “highbrow,” and even if we 
are believers in representational art, we cannot regret 
his choice. 

The artistic development of Florence communicated 
itself without. Donatello in earlier days had taught 
Mantegna at Padua; Fra Angelico stayed a year at 
Cortona; Benozzo Gozzoli and Domenico Veneziano 
worked in Perugia. But in the case of the greatest 
Northern Umbrian master, Piero della Francesca, 
the decisive influence came from Siena as well as from 
Florence, Sassetta lived for some time in Borgo San 
Sepolchro, Piero’s native town, and evidently had a 
considerable effect on the younger man, while the 
other chief influence was Domenico Veneziano, whom, 
after 1439, Piero hel in the restoration of the 
frescoes in the choir of San Egidio in Florence. From 
Domenico he may have learned his colouring; but his 
wonderful monumental sense and power of chiar- 
oscuro he must have developed as he studied Masaccio 
in the Carmine. The Arezzo frescoes (shortly after 
1460) make this clear. Piero’s mastery of aerial per- 
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pas comes out in the Urbino triumphal pictures 
eady alluded to, as well as in his great “ Resurrec- 
tiqn ”’ in the Palazzo Communale at Borgo. There is 
about his work something wholly individual, some- 
thing austere, delicate, yet powerful, which comes out 
in the Madonna with Federigo of Montefeltro (Berlin) 
and in the central figure of the lovely Madonna, Child, 
and Angels (Christ Church). He had impressive 
pee ee da Forli (14381494), who worked for 
ope Sixtus IV., and Luca Signorelli (1445-1523), the 
embodiment of power and erratic genius, whose finest 
work has something of the Mich+luneelesaue. 
Nowhere in Florence was such a training to be had 
as in the workshop of Verrocchio, with Pollaiuolo, the 
other great experimentalist of his time. The Boy with 
the Dolphin in the Palazzo Vecchio and the Colleone 
Statue Siow us what he was capable of in sculpture; 
in painting his innovation was in the treatment of 
eps where he forsook the method of intense 
clarity and definition for one of gentler and more 
opalescent light, a change in which he was followed 
by Leonardo. It was an all-round education that he 
must have given his assistants. One he had of more 
than ordinary distinction, one a man of the highest 
genius. If Lorenzo di Credi painted with Leonardo 
in his early days he was soon surpassed by him, as 
any man might, without dishonour, have been. The 
life of Leonardo da Vinci has been many times written 
and monographs on him abound. Perhaps Paul 
Valéry has been best enabled to grasp and ro ) 
intense intellectual receptivity, that faculty for 
drawing from life, through he study of nature, some 
measure of its possibilities.* The man who fused all 
pes of experience, who came near to conquering the 
iscrepancy that most people fee] between the transi- 
tory yet distracting incidents of personality, the bodily 
* ** Reude sur le méthode de Léonard da Vinci,"’ in Variété 
(1924). 
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needs and passions on the one hand, and the life of the 
spirit on the other, “cet Apollon ravissant,” as Valéry 
calls him, dominates the two centuries of his era. To 
few men is it given both to invent and to clothe the 
invention with the beauty of a perfect work of art, 
whether it be a ballista, a cannon-foundry, an 
armoured-car, or an aeroplane; but to fewer to under- 
stand thoroughly the interpretation of science and art, 
by perceiving that in art a prime necessity is to grasp 
the laws of motion and energy, the forces sustaining 
physical structure. The artist, he held, ‘“‘ has two chief 
objects to paint, man and the intention of his soul”’; 
the latter has to be represented by the attitudes and 
movement of the fiebs and this explains his re- 
searches into naturalness of expression. To arrive at 
nature, the statement of the perfectly developed, we 
must study the process of becoming, the how and the 
why of growth, the secret of energy. 

The main facts of his life are briefly told. He was 
born in 1452, the natural son of a man of astonishing 
virility, whose last child was born nearly fifty-two 
years after Leonardo. He began in Verrocchio’s work- 
shop, but did not win the favour of Lorenzo de 
Medici; he may not have been sufficiently interested 
in Platonic mysticism, for his mind was concrete and 
his outlook scientific and realist. The departure of 
Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, and Cosimo Roselli 
to paint in the Sistine Chapel (1481) may have led 
him to look elsewhere for new fields. It was music 
that took him in 1483 to the Court of the Moor at 
Milan. Vasari says of him that “he gave some little 
study to music, but soon resolved to learn to play the 
lyre, and being by nature of a most lofty spirit and full 
of grace, he sang divinely to that instrument, impro- 
vising upon it.” At Milan, where he did the famous 
‘Last Supper,” the musician-painter turned sculptor, 
engineer, town-planner, irrigation expert, and writer 
on the theory of flight. In 1499, when the French 
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ejected Sforza from Milan, he left, went first to Venice, 
where he advised the Council as to the best methods 
of defending the place against the Turk, and then to 
Florence, where he did the wonderful cartoon of the 
Madonna, St. Anne, and the Infant Christ for an altar- 
= in the Annunziata. Then suddenly we find him 
or a few months in the Romagna, in the service of 
Czsar Borgia, who was busy making those territories 
acknowledge his sovereignty. Here in 1502 he is 
described in the patent making him inspector-general 
of fortresses as “ our most excellent and well-beloved 
servant, architect, and engineer-in-chief, Leonardo da 
Vinci.” But it was perhaps this period that made him 
regard war as “ pazzia aber ena and to deter- 
mine to do nothing to further it—even himself, out of 
reverence for life, to become a vegetarian. In 1503 he 
returned to Florence, where he remained till 1506, his 
a works being the “ Mona Lisa ”’ and the cartoon 
or the picture of the Battle of Anghiari. From 1501 
to 1513 he was at Milan—the trme of his main 
anatomical studies. From 1513 to 1516 he worked in 
Rome, and his declining years he spent at the Chateau 
of Cloux, near Amboise, with which he had been 
rewarded by Francis I. 

To regard, as Vasari did, Leonardo’s excursions into 
science——such as his treatise Sul vol degli uccelli, or his 
studies on the flying machine—as a regrettable devia- 
tion from his main task of painting, is a natural but 
misleading ae of view. His achievement in art was 
more complete than Vasari imagined, for all the un- 
finished work, for all the sheehes that adumbrated 
bigger things. The study of primary causes made his 
contributions to the theory and practice of art the more 
real. In his treatise on painting, Leonardo speaks of 
the painter as perpetually having to amalgamate his 
pain with the mind of nature itself, and to interpret 
between nature and art. Each pose he paints repre- 
sents the purposeful movement ot individuals behaving 
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under the stress of individual emotion, not as symbols 
or as representative of unspecific beauties of grace or 
dignity. There is nothing statuesque or abstract in his 
figures, for all his love of allegory. Each is individu- 
ally conceived and invested with the subtlety of its 
own atmosphere. He is an expert in what Mr. Beren- 
son terms the “tactile values ”—mentally we can 
touch his figures as we see them, can almost feel the 
air separating them from ourselves. His special con- 
tribution to painting was to turn men aside from the 
study of linear perspective to that of the proper dis- 
tribution of light and shade. “It requires,” fe says, 
“much more observation and study to arrive at per- 
fection in the shadowing of a picture than in merely 
drawing the lines of it.” Thus the unfinished “ Adora- 
tion of the Magi” was carried out in ground colours 
only, so as to enhance the light and shadow effects. 
The two versions of the ‘‘ Madonna of the Rocks” 
(the earlier in the Louvre, the Jater in the National 
Gallery) show the process in continuous development. 
If these are compared with the small panel of the 
Annunciation (in the Louvre) the measure of the 
advance will be clear. Instead of being placed right 
and left, within an enclosed space, ie figures are 
moved out to the centre, where they can get most free- 
dom and light, leaving room for a background of depth 
and mystery. At the height of his art, in the “ Mona 
Lisa,” the background of nature blends in an extra- 
ordinary way with the central figure, and the soft 
gradations of colour tones are used to convey the per- 
vading harmony of a single mood both in nature and 
the subject portrayed. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GOLDEN AGE: VENICE 


Two figures give the Golden Age of the Renaissance 
its characteristic expression, and one of them is almost 
its destroyer. Raphael and Michael Angelo both repre- 
sent the culmination of different types of art, the Um- 
brian and the Florentine. With them the Grand Style 
has been attained. In it human figures, rather than 
historical narrative or panorama, predominate. They 
are mature, cast in “conventional” poses, one 
answering to the other; often they are contorted in 
violence, but the violence is always subordinated to 

composition and compensated for by antithesis. 
Picturesque variegation of detail has departed, bril- 
liant colour-pointing is no more; shades are fewer and 
richer, softer and more composed. 

Into Raphael, the pupil of Perugino, were poured 
all the Umbrian grace of the half-medieval Gentile da 
Fabriano and the symmetry and simplicity of his own 
master’s, Perugino’s, power of composition, his light 
and air and sense of peace. But Raphael had more than 
this. From Leonardo da Vinci and Fra Bartolommeo 
he took a realistic draughtsmanship that separated him 
from his teachers. From 1500 to 1507 he was in the 
phase of charm and sweetness, curiously peaceful for 
a ®ung man; then, hearkening to the call of experi- 
ment, he tried, at the age of twenty-five, in his pic- 
ture of the Entombment in the Borghese Gallery at 
Rome, to rival the older and greater masters, with the 
result that his work became over-muscular. He had 
to return to the true Umbrian style, to draw once 
again upon the skill of Hauge and the sweetness of 
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Fra Angelico. His resolution to resist the Michel- 
angelesque must have called for much firmness when, 
in 1508, his friend Bramante, then the architect of 
St. Peter’s, secured his appointment in Rome for the 
decoration of the Stanze, a task proposed for artists 
by Julius II]. Michael Angelo was working at the 
time on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and the dif- 
ference in method between the two masters was pro- 
found. From 1509 to 1511 Raphael did the frescoes in 
the Camera della Segnatura, portraying by allegorical 
figures the themes of religious authority, legal justice, 
secular philosophy and science, and the arts. The 
most interesting of the painting is the School of 
Athens. The scene is laid in a vaulted interior of 
great eee and magnificence. Groups of disciples sur- 
round Plato and Aristotle, while on the steps sprawls 
Diogenes, Aristotle, representing science, is vigorous 
and middle-aged; Plato, representing philosophy, is 
older and feebler. It was the age of science, for 
although Platonism had returned, philosophy took no 
great creative step forward until Descartes. The whole 
work in the Camera was finished when Raphael was 
only twenty-eight. Only nine years longer he lived, to 
become a decorator on a large scale in the Farnesina 
and the Vatican; but he could still return to the old 
manner and paint a work like the Sistine Madonna 
and the Transfiguration. Large-scale work, how- 
ever, drew him, and the fact may not be recorded 
without regret. The tremendous fascination of Michael 
Angelo was before his eyes, and no one could fail to 
come under its spell. 

The older artist, who will be for ever connected 
with the Sistine, the Mausoleum of Julius I., and the 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo, represents, not the spirit of 
scientific search that marks Leonardo, but the i ia of 
realization, the triumph of the humanist ideal. The 
values of touch and movement, the highest Florentine 
qualities in figure painting, are perfectly conveyed by 
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him through the nude. He goes to man himself, but 
man without the draperies that limit the perfect 
rendering of movement. Earlier in this essay we 
defined humanism as the projection of human func- 
tions into the concrete, whether in art or in literature 
and scholarship. Michael Angelo puts aside every veil 
between us and the body, whose qualities—beauty and 
dignity and power or their opposites—it is the aim 
of humanist art to reveal, and paints or models the 
most significant object there is. Here lies his strength; 
and when, as in the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he 
could through these means convey an ideal of beauty 
and force, “‘a vision of a glorious but possible 
humanity,” nothing has ever been like it since the 
days of Pheidias, nor, perhaps, can be again. But, as 
his sonnets show, his life was full of internal misery, 
the sense of misunderstanding, and the fretting of a 
Titanic spirit against the smallness of outlook that 
surrounded him. The scorn and bitterness which he 
felt passed into his figures. They made a great subject 
like his “ Last Judgment” almost distorted, since it 
was impossible for him to render the gentler of the 
Christian virtues. The enormous energy and life here 
or the profound reverie of the San Lorenzo figures 
reflect another scale of values. The ‘“ Night’ and 
“ Day,” the “ Twilight’ and the “ Dawn” are the 
speculations of a mature, sceptical mind that has 
passed from the joy of the Renaissance into the self- 
questioning and uncertainty of a later and Freyer age. 
He was of his time, yet not of it. Wofflin has shown 
how his design fends into the baroque; we might 
ost call its first beginnings the tragedy of his 
rsonal restlessness. But it is best to turn from his 
architecture to the drawings, and to ask whether, what- 
ever be the result, such unadulterated energy has ever 
been infused into draughtsmanship or the body ever 
so magically utilized in design. 
There are many who will turn from the intellectuals 
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of Florence to the less perturbed and mellower style 
of the city on the lagoons. The art of Venice de- 
veloped late; and when it came it was crowded into 
scarcely more than a hundred years, roughly between 
1475 and 1577. It is a rich art, full of colour and 
material splendour, as might be expected in a city 
full of costly marbles, enamels, and bronze brought— 
since building material was scarce—from overseas. 
The conquest of (1204), and proximity to, Constantin- 
ople meant that Byzantine tradition was long pre- 
served. Venice down to the fifteenth century imported 
no artists from outside, but borrowed Eastern methods 
for her local production. 

The building of the great gothic churches of the 
Frari and SS. Giovanni e Paolo may have started the 
co of the plastic arts, in which the brothers 

assegne were prominent in the fourteenth century. 
In the first decade of the fifteenth the importation of 
sculptors and architects began. Piero di Niccolo, a 
pop of Donatello, worked on the tomb of the Doge 

ommaso Mocenigo in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and 
Antonio Rizo of Verona came to help with the palace 
of the Doges. But the greatest of ae architects and 
sculptors were the Lombardi family, Pietro and his 
two sons, Tullio and Antonio. Pietro’s first work in 
the Veneto was the tomb of Roseli in Padua, finished 
in 1467. In Venice itself he did the tomb of Pietro 
Mocenigo (SS. Giovanni e Paolo), while his sons 
were entrusted with the memorial to Andrea Ven- 
dramin. Pietro’s most perfect achievement is the little 
church of Santa Maria de’ Miracoli, in a small island 
area; here he uses coloured marbles, dark greens and 
reds to emphasize the lines of the beautiful facade. 
The front 1s better even than that of San Zaccaria, 
and its interior with the raised choir definitely 
superior. 
enetian painting was first delivered from the 
Byzantine rut by Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello 
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(x 397-1459). Jacopo Bellini was a pupil of the former, 
and the founder of a great school of painting. He 
es Venetian art intellectual force joined wih a re 
ned sweetness of treatment that had great influence 
on the future. He moved to Padua, where his daughter 
married Andrea Mantegna. The match brought his 
two sons, Gentile and Giovanni, into contact with 
the pupil of Squarcione, a great preceptor of classical 
art, perhaps the author of the “‘ fruit-motive ” that we 
find in the younger Paduan. The discipline must have 
been valuable, but the two Bellinis never caught the 
uncompromising austerity of their master. Mantegna 
could never have conceived the landscape in Giovanni 
Bellini’s ‘ Christ at Gethsemane.” 
Giovanni, Carlo Crivelli and Carpaccio brought the 
art of Venice to its first apogee. Crivelli with his 
uaint and appealing individualism may have shown 
the way; but he never came near the warmth and 
humanity of Giovanni Bellini, who in his madonnas 
ives us the Venetian type of beauty, but has banished 
enetian materialism and hard splendour with a new 
gravity and seriousness. As he went on he approached 
more to Giorgione. Pictures like the “ Allegory of the 
Souls in Paradise”? (Uffizi) and the “ Feast of the 
Gods (Widener Collection) differ profoundly from 
the half-length madonnas of his earlier days. Of the 
narrative style, Carpaccio was the chief representative. 
Like Gentile Bellini, he was a panoramist, but a more 
imaginative one. In his decoration of the School of 
St. Ursula (1492-1498) he is the best story-teller con- 
ceivable. The dream of the saint can never be for- 
g@mten. But he could do the bigger monumental work 
also. In the “ Presentation in the Temple” (Acca- 
demia) and the portrait of the “‘ Two Courtesans on a 
Balcony” he has found a new method, and the won- 
derful canvas (1520) of the “‘ Desert Hermits meditat- 
ing on the Passion” (New York) shows that he was 
a mystic too. 
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The Grand Style came with Giorgione of Castel- 
franco and Titian. Giorgione is a master of shadow, 
which he invests with a warmth and colour that 
Leonardo never achieved. He is not a linear artist, 
but deals in effects of mass. He began with pastoral 
ae and passed on to larger and more thoughtful 
al aoe work, still in Ae Arcadian setting. In 
craftsmanship and in the inspiration that lay behind 
it there had been nothing similar before him. His 
design is umsurpassed, the rhythms perfectly con- 
trolled. In content it is the painting of reverie executed 
by a contemplative. There are no passions in it but 
remembered ones. The figures are at peace, as befits 
the idyllic mood, yet they do not fail to impress the 
beholder with a sense of philosophic power. The 
‘Judith’ (Leningrad) and the “Shepherd Boy” 
(Hampton Court) are studies of creatures in search for 
reality. The “ Three Philosophers ” (Vienna) look into 
the shadow for the finality they can never reach. Such 
a mood Titian of Cadore, even in his early “ Sacred 
and Profane Love,” for all his early admiration and 
imitation of Giorgione, could never reach. It was not 
his line, yet while Giorgione was alive he could not 
help being fascinated by the philosophical allegory. It 
was rather like having Michael Angelo—only a dif- 
ferent Michael Angelo—working in proximity. 

Titian had to come out of the Giorgionesque 
shadow to discover new rhythms and new colour. 
This is what happened in the years following 1515. 
The “ Assumption ” and the “ Pesaro Madonna” are 
signs of the new animation. And in 1520 the 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,’’ painted for Alphonso 
d’Este’s Alabaster Chamber at Ferrara, shows, in its 
enormous infusion of life and inspiration, that the 
painter had passed from the quietude of his early 
apprenticeship into the dynamic of his mature first 
style. We say first, since, with recognition and honour, 
the objectivity of treatment in his works increased. 
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In 1533 he was knighted by Charles V., and his em- 
ployment by the Emperor and his son Philip led to 
the magnificent portraiture that is the only real chal- 
lenge to Velasquez. But a further phase was to come. 
While Palma Necchio was painting his lovely sur- 
faces, and Moretto of Brescia, who seems the child 
of the seventeenth century, was finding freer composi- 
tional forms, and Coreggio, for all his wonderful draw- 
ing, beginning to senumentalize over legs and arms, 
Titian had begun a new life. In 1545, now over 
seventy years old, he went to Rome, and there entered 
upon the impressionism that is so astonishing a de- 
eae at so ripe an age. The nudes and the 
mythologies of his later years are tone poems in 
subdued colour. ‘‘ He had begun,” says Dr. Mather, 
“with the cool precision of Giovanni Bellini and 
closed with a passionate mystery of expression which 
foretells Rembrandt.” The contrast with Michael 
Angelo is interesting. Titian never ended in virtu- 
osity; his mind was quiet, receptive, and patient of 
experience. He lived to nearly a hundred. 

o pass from him to Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese 
is to reach the late Venetian School. The transition 
may be made without a sense of disappointment. Tin- 
toretto’s aim, as he himself put it, was to achieve 
“the drawing of Michael Angelo and the colouring of 
Titian.” His work is that of an illustrator on a 

igantic scale, a mural artist decorating large surfaces. 
e has a vast imagination, best surveyed in the School 
of St. Roch and in the Ducal Palace. He painted far 
too much, but his best work is marked by a crispness 
d power of expression that is never loose. The 
Calvary in San Cassiano is his finest religious 
icture, the mythologies of the ante-collegio in the 
ucal Palace his best poetry. Less great as an artist, 
but equally great as a technician, with a superb sense 
of colour, Paolo Caliari, called Veronese, vied with 
Tintoretto in mural decoration. He revels in archi- 
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tecture, in depth of perspective. He gives us the 
picture of the feasts and pageants of Venice. His 
mind is materialist, he is a citizen of a wealthy 
Renaissance state, and cares most of all for its splen- 
dours and amenities. No one since Gentile Bellini 
and Carpaccio had given such a picture of that exist- 
ence, in its most luxurious phase. But where now are 
the problems of Leonardo? The lined face of the 
Florentine’s self-portrait will reproach us if we con- 
template the festivities too long. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HUMANISM OF THE NORTH 


THERE is some truth in the saying that humanism 
north of the Alps has a strongly religious flavour. 
The statement applies more to Paglan , the Nether- 
lands, and Sagi! than to France, where the Court 
of Francis I. and his successors displayed a brilliant 
secularism wholly in keeping with the best Italian 
tradition. Nowhere, perhaps, so keenly as in the 
Pleiad can we find a group of men setting themselves 
to ey the lessons of the classics to strengthen the 

or plante et vergette, as they termed their own 
eautiful language. To make it, as Joachim du Bellay 
saw it already, parfait en toute clégance et venuste de 
wea the efforts of Ronsard and his friends were 

nt. In Rabelais the gaiety of Aretino was broadened 
into the laughter of a giant; and in Montaigne the 
scepticism which in Boccaccio had run into delicate 
farce took on a grave and experienced seriousness that 
brings mundane prudence to its climax. It was a 
time of great country-houses, not the delicate little 
Italianate manor of Pagina which kept its English 
eaves and its English hall, but of the vast and rich 
piles built by Bullant and Lescot, adorned within by 
the portraits of the Clouets and the faience of Bernard 
F@lissy. This elegant and graceful life, without the 
deeper religious questionings of the years after Calvin, 
without Weltschmerz or regret, is the freshest echo of 
the true Renaissance. But it is more an echo than the 
original note. Only Rabelais and Ronsard had the 
real thing in them, the creative mind that could 
educate an epoch. 
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In the Teutonic countries fifteenth-century human- 
ism is a complex phenomenon, the blending of the 
new and the old in a synthesis which it is extremely 
difficult to label either medieval or modern. As a 
matter of fact, these categories are highly misleading. 
How are we going to classify the artist who painted 
the miniatures in the Psalter of John, Duke of Bed- 
ford? It is full of remarkable portraiture, its decora- 
tion is in many places Italianate, and yet it has an 
idiom of its own. Even so well known a figure as 
Sir Thomas More may cause some difficulty. He 
knows his classics, but is full of the clerical and 
scholastic past. He has been brought up in the 
houschold of the medieval Archbishop Warham, a 
good orthodox man. A recent historian has given his 
opinion that the Middle Ages are not “over” in 
England until the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, and that 
is late enough in all conscience. And how (to come 
abroad again) is a sculptor like Claus Sluter at Dijon 
to be classified? The ae is, I think, that in dealing 
with the epoch of the early Renaissance in the North, 
we must be prepared to sacrifice our usual “ periods,” 
engraven upon us through textbooks and the examina- 
tion system, and seek for the continuity of the old 
and the new, their blending in a fusion of culture 
which can only be described as “ fifteenth century.” 
The issue is perfectly clear later. When we come to 
the time of Diirer and Cranach in Germany, or of 
Skelton and Wyatt in this country, we can speak of 
classical influences in design or of Italian influences 
in metre with some certainty. Till then we are in the 
delightfully perplexing borderland, the country of 
‘* prejudice afd promise,” to borrow Mr. Kingsford’s 
excellent phrase. 

This is certainly the phenomenon that meets us in 
German art. The South German wood-carvers round 
about 1500 have a knowledge of anatomy, they have 
seen the classical forms and know how to handle 
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them; yet they will not forsake their native idiom. 
Tilman Riemenschneider is full of admirable realism. 
His figure of St. Elizabeth in the Germanic National 
Museum at Nuremberg or his St. Barbara from the 
Bavarian National Museum at Munich are both por- 
traits, the latter of exquisite grace and poise; yet in 
the group “God the Father with the Corpse of 
Christ” in the Kaiser Frederich Museum at Berlin the 
earlier conventions are followed, and the proportions 
of the standing figure are exaggerated so as to de- 
naturalise the whole effect. The wonderful figure of 
Mary Magdalene by Hans Leinberger (Munich) has 
a power and realism equal to Riemenschneider’s best; 
yet the attitude of the hgure and the treatment of the 
arms are from the Bavarian past. Late German wood- 
carving 1s more of a gothic bead than a vehicle of 
scientific naturalism. The most instructive fusion, 
however, of classical and traditional work is seen in 
the winged altars and sculpture of Michael Pacher, 
the Tyrolese. He had studied the methods of Man- 
tegna and was clearly influenced by Donatello; his 
figures are often statuesque, the setting like that of 
Mantegna, and yet he can never get away from his 
native imagination, which runs riot in gothic decora- 
tion. The student has to wait long till the Italian is 
uppermost in Germany, and then it is importation 
rather than native adaptation. 

It is clear that the inspiration behind a great deal 
of the religious painting of fifteenth-century Germany 
is the pietistic movement in the Netherlands. If 

emlinc and David show themselves affected by it, 
still more do early German masters like the Meister 
des Marienslebens; it may have retarded the develop- 
ment of German art as a whole, and yet striking 
individuals earlier in the period could have shown 
the way. The Swiss, Konrad Witz, whose Annun- 
ciation is at Nuremberg, had almost discovered, on 
his own, the technique of Masaccio; and after him 
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there seems to be an arresting of German art, caused 
perhaps by the popularity of Wohlgemut. The answer 
to the problem of the uneven development of the art 
of the fifteenth century is perhaps in the political 
divisions of the country, in te localization of talent, 
the largeness of areas to be fertilized, and the strong 
persistence of the old type of Herrgottschnitzler. Not 
till Diirer, Griinewald, and Hans Baldung Grien 
appear can we be assured of the continuous breath of 
the classical impulse or realize that the study of the 
nude as the humanist studied it was having its due 
and full effect. And even if we study the nudes of 
that superb painter Lucas Cranach, we shall ask our- 
selves the question whether anatomy has really con- 
quered the tradition of the North. 

Yet that tradition is very lovely. The taste for 
Diirer is one that comes slowly, yet never fails to 
delight and surprise. We think of him as a linear 
draughtsman, a master of the delicate and expressive 
point, and then come upon the water-colour work— 
the picture of the little town of Kalkreut preserved in 
the Kunsthalle at Bremen or some of the best British 
Museum examples. Absorption in his woodcuts or his 
softer and filmier effects on copper will scarcely pre- 
pare us for the rich chiaroscuro of his “ Apostles ’” in 
the Alte Pinakothek, or the boldness of the Adam 
and Eve in the Prado. Like Cranach he is an artist 
of incredible resources, not so stark and dramatic as 
Griinewald, whose Isenheimer Altar at Kolmar is one 
of the great things of the world, but more polished 
and self-conscious. If Riemenschneider could have had 
the graphic gift we might have had another Direr. 

Wood is the great German medium. The woodcut 
and the wooden figure have a continuous history from 
the Middle Ages tbnward, and the tradition of its 
working was handed down in the villages rather than 
being isolated in the individual Bottega. This art is 
nearer the people, further from the cognoscenti. The 
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fact makes it harder to impregnate with new influ- 
ences, for it is more stolid and resisting. Michael 
Angelo, watching his blocks being hewed out in the 
uarries at Carrara, would have been impossible in 

e country of the forest. There was no Rome to 
command the services of artists and to instruct by its 
trophies of classical times; and the tradition was one 
of groups, not of individuals. The South German 
master who worked in relief or made complete figures, 
specialized in the cluster of persons, in Last Supper 
or Calvary groups, rather than in single-figure por- 
traiture. The reliefs in the choir screen at Naumburg 
are symptomatic of the direction of much German 
sculpture. 

It the tradition in art was towards religious repre- 
sentation, in scholarship the serious practical bent was 
the same. Erasmus, Melancthon, and Reuchlin did not 
only write to purify Latin or for decorative purposes. 
The Adagia ai Erasmus certainly held up the ides of 
elegance, and nothing that he penned lacked salt; but 
the full measure of the man can be seen in the 
Colloguies, in which, under the badinage and playful- 
ness, a deep moral purpose lay. The dialogue between 
Cannius and ee is a censure on the false 
application of religion; the conversation between 
Antony and Adolph, probably Dutch friends of the 
writer, on what he sailors did when their boat was 
being shipwrecked, is a satire of the most delicate kind. 
One by one the author took the current abuses in 
religion and held them up to ridicule. And it is 
@paracteristic of the author that he never bowed down 

ito mere style. He not only declared that he would 
prefer Christ to ten Ciceros, but said that even if he 
were able to achieve Cicero’s style, he would yet 
efer one that was more concise,° more nervous, less 
ished, and more masculine. That was like the 
robust Valla, who preferred Quintilian. 
It was not untypical that England should have 
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taken Erasmus to its heart. A Dominican scholar. has 
given his opinion that England was the one country 
of Christendom in which the Renaissance had never 
been pagan. There is much truth in the verdict, how- 
ever much or little one may like to believe it. The 
tradition of men like Colet and More, the scholarly 
and beloved educators, was powerful throughout the 
sixteenth century. Seneca might have its way with 
the drama, and the classics be taught more fully in 
the schools, the baldacchino overarch the tomb of the 
sleeping knight and his lady, and box hedges surround 
in formal fashion the stocks in the manor garden; men 
might collect the sculpture of a hundred workshops 
from the South, and plant it at the end of walks and 
pleasaunces: but Samuel Fell could build his staircase 
at Christ Church in the true gothic manner in the 
seventeenth century, and Thomas Tallis and Orlando 
Gibbons use the majestic liturgy of the Latin Church 
as the groundwork of their own wonderful art. On 
the other hand, there was the new, the Renaissance, 
idea of kingship; there was paternal government in 
very truth; and there was the splendid instrument of a 
language enriched by the classical vocabulary and 
flexible in the mouths of Shakespeare and Marlowe 
and Ben Jonson. England, therefore, both received 
and kept; but she kept to transmute, so that Chaucer 
is the precursor of Spenser, and the religious verse- 
writers of the fifteenth century lived again in the 
greater complications of the age that produced 
Crashaw and Donne. 
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THE REFORMATION 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Tue religious world into which the Reformation in- 
truded was certainly not one of Catholic concord and 
unity: indeed, the intellectual diversity of the later 
middle ages is too great for reliable generalisation. 
One guiding principle, however, in the elucidation of 
that vaguely defined period is to be found in the fact 
that both in religious and secular thought western ’ 
Europe looked for guidance to Christian and pagan 
Rome, striving to preserve intact a great heritage, but 
constantly losing it or retaining it only in fragments. 
Men were everywhere engaged in the interpretation 
of originals, whether eed or profane texts: the 
expression of independent opinion was, on the whole, 
exceptional. Even in Law, where continuity with the 
ast was less broken than in any other realm of human 
inquiry, the Roman Law texts were used not as they 
had been formulated by Ulpian or Papinian, but as 
they had been commented upon and slbemted by a 
host of commentators. The “ gloss,’’ or comment, is 
thus eminently typical of later medievalism: the # 
rimary text, whether it be the Gospels or Justinian, 
1s shrouded in a mass of commentary which may 
obscure or distort the original, and the scholar tended 
to surrender his common sense to the task of “ scrip- 
turiant margin-filling.” This process sacrificed clarity 
to subtlety: the result was that by the end of the 
fifteenth century there existed an enormous secondary 
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literature, all based more or less on originals, but 
embodying many strained and unwarranted interpreta- 
tions of doctrines originally expounded with a measure 
of brevity and lucidity. Indeed, ~intellectual subtlety 
was one of the later medieval virtues: it was, un- 
fortunately, mot confined to academic spheres, but 
extended to matters on which the humble believer 
might have hoped for clarity and guidance. Most of 
the great reformers reacted against this literature, but 
they never completely emancipated themselves from 
‘its spirit: Luther thought in terms of the scholastic 
categories, and explained some of his most character- 
istic doctrines in language that would be almost in- 
comprehensible to the educated man of to-day. 

“Thus while the religious and secular thought of the 
later middle ages was mostly embodied in a top-heavy 
edifice completely obscuring the original fountain-head 
of inspiration, so, too, the church as an institution 
succumbed to this process of over-elaboration. It is 
true that the primitive Christian conception of apostolic 
poverty was honoured in the mendicant orders, and 
that mere wealth did not confer the prestige which it 
has since acquired: but it is true also that strong 
‘secular tendencies had long been developing within 
ecclesiastical frontiers. A crude materialism was every- 
where masquerading under Christian exteriors. A 
successful career in the church was generally the 
reward not of spiritual zeal, but of business aptitude. 
Relic worship provided endless epee for un- 
scrupulous speculators: the Catholic Chaucer had 

already satirised the pardoner whose equipment con- 
sisted of “‘ pig’s bones in a glass.” The Trinity was 
obscured in a dense cloud of saints in which the 
Virgin Mary was assuming ever-larger proportions. 
“Wealthy bishops and cathedral chapters were degener- 
ating into landlords, and too often harsh landlords: 
the papacy in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies included some who were notorious and even 
spectacular in vice. It seemed to many that the church 
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which had done so much to save Europe from bar- 
barism, which had provided infant states with the 
rudiments of a political education, was now becoming 
an encumbrance, all the more objectionable because 
its maxims were so contrary to those of its original 
foundation. 

There were other symptoms of decline. One of 
these was the attitude adopted in the later middle ages 
to the problem of sin. Since the thirteenth century a 
distinction had been growing up between two kinds or 
degrees of repentance preceding penance and absolu- 
tion: these were contrition, a complete purging of the 
soul, and attrition, a more formal and less severe 
degree of repentance, not necessarily inspired by the 
love of God, but due to other causes such as fear. In 
the practice developed by the church, the deficiency 
implied by attrition might be made good by the 
addition of temporal penalties, so that the sinner who 
could not be certain that his penitence fulfilled the 
strict requirements of contrition might supplement his 
modicum of regret or apprehension by the perform- 
ance of some definite act, such as fasting or buying an 
indulgence. Attrition, confession, and indulgence 
thus tended to be the three consecutive stages in the 
spiritual therapeutics of the later middle ages. At first, 
the indulgence could not protect one from the pains of 
hell, but it generally claimed to save a man or fe rela- 
tives from the discomforts of purgatory, and so, while 
the existence and possibly very long duration of this 
intermediate stage was recognised, the indulgence was 
not necessarily a completely immoral device, since in 
theory it absolved one not from sin, but from certain 
of the penalties attendant upon sin. But in practice 
this distinction was not always observed, for it was 
easy to extend the scope of indulgences so that they 
dispensed with both penitence and absolution: more- 
over, indulgences might be construed as permissiver 
for the future as well as retrospective for the past. 
It is not difficult to see how the indifferent Christian 
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might come to regard the indulgence as a convenient 
safety device whereby, for the outlay of a moderate 
premium, sin and comfort could, to some extent, be 
combined. 

sThis commercialising of sin was a comparatively 
late growth in Catholicism: it is of importance for 
the study of the Reformation because it developed 
gradually from the conception of the church as the 
treasury of merits, a conception first defined in 1343 
by pope Clement VI. in the Bull Unigenitus, wherein 
it was asserted that Christ had shed, for the redemp- 
tion of mankind, not “a moderate drop of blood” 
Sa guttam sanguinis modicam), such as might have 
ulfilled the strict letter of prophecy, but ‘‘a great 
flood ” (profluvium), the amplitude and redundance of 
which secured for the church an infinite treasure to 
be partaken of by men and administered by the 
successors of St. Peter. This treasure could not be 
diminished, because its original amount was infinite, 
and it was constantly being added to by the merits of 
~successive generations of the faithful: as dispenser of 
the treasure, the pope was empowered to issue in- 
dulgences for the full remission of sins of all kinds. 
Once clearly defined, indulgences became an important 
element in Catholic life and papal economics. Pope 
Sixtus IV. in 1476 extended their sphere so as to 
include the living as well as the dead : it remained for 
pope Julius II., in 1512, to issue a Bull (Liguet Omni- 
bus) granting an indulgence without any requirement 
of repentance or confession, but solely on condition of 
making a contribution to the building of St. Peter’s 
®in money or in things that can be utilised for the 
“work.” The climax was reached when Leo X., in 1513, 
appealed for funds to assist the crusade against the 
Turk: contributors were not only absolved from sin, 
but the gates of hell were closed to them and the gates 
of heaven opened (Claudo tibi portas inferni et tanuas 
aperio Paradisi). \t is true that the danger from the 
Turk was so great as to justify extreme measures, but 
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it is significant, nevertheless, that by the eve of the’ 
Reformation all the former limitations on indulgences 

had been removed, and the conception of the treasury 

of merits had been amplified so as to confer on the/ 
else powers generally attributed to the Almighty 

alone. 

These papal claims do not mean that the papacy 
was extending its prerogative, but simply that it was 
taking advantage of that latitude of interpretation by 
which the whole system of Christian doctrine was 
sometimes distorted and even burlesqued by the 
dialectic’ of the later middle ages. There was little 
danger that in the fifteenth century the conception of 
a Hildebrandine papacy would be revived, for the old 
internationalism of the middle ages was fast disappear- 
ing before the advance of young nationalities. So far 
from losing touch with the new order of things, the 
papacy was really undergoing a subtle change aia 
it was assuming the characteristics of a powerful 
secular state. There are several respects in which this 
change can be shown. Thus the cardinals were losing 
the tutelary and representative character which they 
had acquired early in the twelfth century. The Council 
of Constance had established their number at twenty- 
four, and had enunciated the principle that they 
should be proportionally representative of the different 
nationalities. But in the course of the fifteenth century 
this principle was gradually abandoned, and although, 
at each successive conclave, the claims of the Sacred 
College to direct participation in policy were renewed 
and extended, the popes, nevertheless, managed to 
elude this eee dieccon. They did this mainly 
by increasing the number of cardinals (there were 
about fone fon at the end of the century) and by 
altering its composition, so that it was recruited 
mainly from Italians. This process was completed by 
Julius II. (1503-1513) and Leo X. (1513-1531). The 
result was that, from a representative and cohesive 


body, the College of Cardinals became an unwieldy 
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assembly, ee mainly of compliant Italians. 
ioe Seaport or policy devolved on a small com- 
mittee, the Camera Secreta, containing papal nephews 
and nominees. So greatly enhanced became this 
personal power of the popes that Alexander VI., on 
the occasion of one of his absences from Rome, dele- 
gated to his daughter, Lucrezia Borgia, the duty of 
opening and answering his correspondence. From an 
~elective presidency the papacy was fast becoming a 
bureaucratic absolutism, employing an_ increasingly 
large number of functionaries, and finding greater 
difficulty in making receipts balance expenditure. The 
construction of buildings, the conduct of wars of 
aggression, and the expenses of a luxurious and 
ostentatious court caused increasing embarrassment in 
~papal finances. Just as the secular rulers of the six- 
teenth century were constantly in need of ready money 
and prepared to barter, in exchange for it, crown lands 
and rights of taxation, so the papacy had to sell 
revenues, privileges, indulgences, and_ ecclesiastical 
offices for ready cash. 

‘It is scarcely too much to say that by the six- 
teenth century papal administration had become com- 
mercialised : it was even to some extent a speculative 
institution, for many of its employees were paid, not 
a regular salary, but a percentage of the receipts. “The 
age was one of great speculators and bankers: the 
Medici of Florence, the Giustiniani of Genoa, and the 
Fuggers of Augsburg were only a few of the merchant 
princes who retained half the rulers of Europe in their 
debt. In return for loans, popes granted to the bankers 

rtain rights over secular and spiritual revenues: the 
Rider or his agent came between the taxpayer and the 
Curia, giving a receipt to the first and a balance-sheet 
to the second: when Tetzel was hawking indulgences 
in Germany he was accompanied by a representative 
of the Fuggers, to whom he paid part of the proceeds. 
That the papacy had become a great and, to some 
extent, a very efficient business organisation merely 
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shows that it had succeeded in adapting itself to the 
spirit of the times. 

Concurrently with this process, the papacy had 
acquired an important territorial power in Italy 
Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., and Alexander VI. married 
their nephews and children into noble families of 
Milan, Naples, and Venice, and so created a new 
territorial nobility united to the papacy by personal 
ties. In 1506 Julius II. led his troops in person to the 
capture of Bologna and Perugia: with the help of 
France he won back the Romagna. Ferrara and Parma 
were added to the territorial possessions of this militant 
- pontiff: In a country of disunion and intrigue, per- 
petually at the mercy of invading foreigners, the 
papacy was the one vigorous and independent state, 
a circumstance whereby Rome acquired a fresh lease* 
of life as the world centre of art and culture; while the 
institution which had seemed to be passing out of date 
was, in reality, providing the most brilliant illustration 
of the new maxims of statecraft and policy. The old 
international papacy had been surrendered for a politi- 
cal and territorial sovereignty, with its armies of 
nuncios and diplomatic agents: from the “ servant of 
God’s servants ” the pope had risen to a potentate, able 
to retain his prestige among brother princes by means 
of concrete weapons: from an impersonal and uni- 
versal institution, the papacy had become Italian and 
spectacular, with all the resources for display provided 
by one of the most brilliant and corrupt civilisations‘ 
that the world has ever known. 

Such, in very brief outline, are some of the more 
obvious tendencies in the Catholicism of western 
Europe in the two centuries preceding the Reforma- 
tion. There was abundance oe independent criticism, 
but it was seldom co-ordinated. One of the earliest 
disputes in which the temporal power of the papacy 
was successfully challenged was that between Philip 
the Fair of France (1268-1314) and pope Boniface VIII. 
In this dispute the question of national autonomy 
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versus papal universality was definitely raised, and, in 
a sense, the Reformation may be said to date from the 
reign of this able and irreverent king who dared to 
address the pope—‘“‘a Boniface qui se dit pape, peu 
ou point de salut.’”’ It was as a partisan in this dispute 
that the Englishman,‘ William of Ockham, the most 
daring of the schoolmen, produced his manifesto on 
ecclesiastical and princely power, wherein he impugned 
the papal claim to temporal supremacy, and argued 
that the priest is not solely a member of an inter- 
national organisation, but is also a citizen havin 
definite duties to the state. Almost contemporary wit 
Ockham was the Italian Marsiglio of Padua, who - 
entered into the service of the emperor Lewis the 
Bavarian, and when the latter was excommunicated 
by pope John XXII. in 1324 wrote his Defensor Pacts, 
a carefully considered treatise presenting a general 
survey of society and the state. He enunciated the 
doctrines that the function of the priest is to heal 
spiritual ailments: the heretic is responsible only 
before God: the church cannot properly invoke the 
secular arm in order to punish offences cognisable by 
the Almighty alone. Only the Scriptures as interpreted 
by cecumenical councils are of binding authority: in 
‘matters of faith popes are subordinate to general 
councils in which the laity is represented. Christ has 
appointed no deputy on earth: St. Peter has no pre- 
eminence over the other apostles : it is for the emperor, 
as supreme secular lord, to redress and reform abuses 
in the church. It is not surprising that Marsiglio was 
»yexcommunicated. The Reformation had begun. 
Similar views are to be found in the teaching of 
John Wycliffe. This fourteenth-century English re- 
former was convinced that the church had become 
thoroughly secular and corrupt: health could be re- 
stored only by return to its primitive poverty and 
purity, a drastic change that could be effected only by 
the state. He instituted a body of “ poor preachers ” 
and had the Bible translated into English for the first 
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time. The accusation urged against him in his trial at 
Lambeth (1378) was his assertion that ecclesiastics, 
even the pope, might be accused and corrected by lay- 
men. Wycliffe was one of the most outspoken af the” 
later medieval heresiarchs, and in his patron John of 
Gaunt he might have found a practical exponent of 
the drastic policy of disendowment. Some of his views 
can be traced in the Lollard movement, which was 
never completely suppressed in fifteenth-century Eng- 
land, but lived on among the humbler townsmen who, 
repelled by the spectacle of a wealthy and worldly 
church, found solace in the conception of the ‘beati- 
tude of the poor and humble—‘ little poor men, 
broken in heart and trembling at Thy word.” The 
influence of Lollardry can be traced into Tudor times. 
In The Supplication for the Beggars, written by Simon 
Fish and circulated in London in 1529, may be read 
the most outspoken plea for disendowment ever 
penned in England: herein were expressed, in the 
most forceful and emphatic terms, the Lollard and 
Wycliffite views on the relations between Church and 
State. But the most important results of Wyclifte’s 
teaching are to be seen in Bohemia, where a reforma- 
tion was led by John Huss (1369-1415), who suffered 
at the stake for his views. The Bohemian movement 
was complicated by Slav hatred of German domina- 
tion, and there was a distinctly revolutionary element 
in the teaching of the Taborites, or extreme Hussites. 
The more moderate (Utraquists) insisted, as a main 
oint of reform, that the cup should be given to the 
aity: Jong before the sixteenth century a national 
reformation had been achieved in Bohemia: indeed, 
the Utraquists had by then become the conformists of 
Bohemia, and were bein replaced in reforming zeal 
by the Calvinists and Bohemian Brethren. The fervid 
and variegated religious life of Bohemia was not 
quenched until the Thirty Years’ War. 

More co-ordinated criticism was expressed by the 
great councils of the fifteenth century. The main 
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causes leading to the conciliar movement were the 
existence of the Hussite heresy in Bohemia and the 
scandal of the Great Schism (1378-1417), which 
divided the allegiance of Catholic Europe between 
two sets of popes, the one in Rome, the other in 
Avignon. The experiment was tried of substituting 
conciliar for sara rule. The Council of Constance 
(1414-1418), one of the most academic of assemblies, 
restored the unity of the church by the election of 
Martin V. and the condemnation of the heresies of 
Wycliffe and Huss. It laid down the principle that 
councils were to be summoned at regular intervals. 
The Council of Basle, which began its sittings in 1431, 
contained an unusually large representation of the 
lower clergy, and was more democratic in character 
than its predecessor of Constance. Its avowed intention 
of reforming the church in head and members led to 
a breach with the pope, who summoned a rival council 
to Ferrara, and so began another schism. Taking 
advantage of the decrees on discipline passed in the 
earlier sessions of the Council of Basle, Charles VII. 
of France promulgated the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges, the object of which was to curtail considerably 
the sphere of papal control in France and, in effect, to 
set up a Gallican church. Although French ecclesi- 
asteal independence was later bartered away by French 
kings, and finally ended by the Concordat of Bologna 
(1516), nevertheless, the Pragmatic Sanction preserved 
its halo as the Magna Charta of French national 
Catholicism, and remained the rallying-point for the 
@arious doctrines and aspirations passing under the 
name Gallicanism, all of which had for their common 
object the limitation of papal interference to spiritual 
“and doctrinal matters. Thus two general results of 
the conciliar movement may be indicated. First, 
the councils familiarised men with the view that the 
papacy was not infallible and might need drastic 
amendment: second, the conciliar movement brought 
into prominence a new conception—that of the 
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national church recognising the pope as simply the 
bishop of Rome. The full application of this latter / 
conception might have resulted in the withdrawal of 
obedience to Rome and the effecting of reformation 
not by theologians, but by statesmen. Such a reforma- 
tion would dice certainly have been more uniform 
and less violent than that which actually came to 
ass, for rulers might, following the example set by 
Charles VII. of France, and more especially that set 
by Henry VIII. of England, have retained Catholicism 
while rejecting the papacy. But the papacy, the most 
versatile of all human institutions, triumphed over the 
conciliar movement and entrenched itself more firmly 
than ever in its Italian principality: it emerged even 
more powerful from the Council of Trent and, after 
three centuries in which it suffered the vicissitude of 
comparative obscurity, it imposed on Catholic Europe 
the doctrine of its own infallibility. The failure of the 
conciliar movement made the Reformation inevitable.’ 
“Only one more factor in pre-Reformation civilisation 
can here be considered—the great revival of learning ~ 
generally called the Renaissance. What 1s its relation 
to the Reformation? One school has maintained that 
the later movement was, in many respects, a develop- 
ment of the first. Study of classical models, it is 
asserted, led men to reject as absurd many of the 
prejudices and superstitions of the middle ages: even 
more, according to this view, the new learning 
awakened the spirit of free inquiry and so released 
men from intellectual servitude to outworn creeds. 
What more natural than that the old religion should 
follow the scholastic learning into the limbo of for- 
gotten absurdities? Another school has argued that, on 
the contrary, the one movement was the antithesis of 
the first: on this view the Renaissance inaugurated 
a great sanative process which was thwarted and 
eventually destroyed by the Reformation. In every 
country where the one supervened on the other, this 


school of thought traces the gradual spread of blight 
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and death over what was once vigorous life. Most 
books on the Reformation can be classified according 
as they take one or other of these opposed views on 
the relations between the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. 

If historians were less free in their use of convenient 
labels for great and sporadic movements, this dualism 
would not so frequently be forced on the attention of 
\the reader. It is possible that too much has been made 
of the assumption that the Renaissance introduced the 
spirit of free inquiry into Europe. ‘The Revival of 
ye meant very different things to different men 
and different countries: to one, it might mean an 
zsthetic paganism, sharply contrasted with the more 
austere requirements of Christianity: to another it 
might mean a higher standard of scholarship and so a 
means for the more accurate interpretation of classical 
and liturgical texts. Intermediate between the two 
‘extremes is the type represented by Erasmus—in- 
tolerant of monkish superstition and ignorance, and 
looking for guidance beyond the middle ages to the 

reat Fathers of the church: retaining his faith bur 
Peering his religious enthusiasm within scholarly and 
decorous bounds. The products of the Renaissance 
cannot be assimilated to any single or definite type. 
‘But this may be suggested of it, that it did not neces- 
sarily encourage independence of thought. ‘For the 
authority of one period of civilisation, it substituted 
that of another: it was primarily concerned not with 
creating new sources of inspiration, but with assimilat- 
ing old ones: for the orientalised Aristotle of the 

iddie ages it substituted Aristotle in the original 
Meck. —burt it was Aristotle, nevertheless, with the 
tremendous authority attaching to that name in almost 
every sphere of intellectual inquiry, whether in politics, 
or logic, or biology, or the laws of taste. ‘Freedom of 
thought as we know it to-day was practically unknown 
to men of the Renaissance, and this not because of 
repressive legislation, but because it was generally held, 
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even by thinking men, that revelation and knowledge 
were both finite: the one had been declared for all 
time in the Scriptures, the other had already been 
formulated by Aristotle and the great writers of 
classical antiquity. Neither Renaissance nor Reforma-e 
tion diverted men from gazing fixedly at a remote past. 

It is this characteristic shiek most clearly distin- 

ishes the intellectual atmosphere of to-day from that 
of the sixteenth century. We value prginality and in-- 
dependence as intellectual virtues, and scientific pro- 
gress is made possible by the fact that no discredit is 
attached to the disproof of a commonly accepted doc- 
trine : we regard the achievements of the past, not as 
standard authorities for the present, but merely as 
stages towards a future apparently illimitable. This is 
such a truism that we are sometimes inclined to assume 
it to be true of the past. It is certainly not true of the 
sixteenth century. Then an opinion was valid in so far 
as it could be supported by accepted or reputable 
authority: disputants were not asserting their own 
opinions, but those of others: controversy generally 
centred in divergent interpretation of the same text. 
Erudition only deepened this tendency. To-day a man 
may be educated and yet know little of Latin or 
Greek : in the sixteenth century the field of education 
was much narrower; its vehicle was Latin, and its 
material consisted primarily of classical and sacred 
literature. In addition, Hebrew and Roman Law, 
which are now specialist studies, were then often in- 
cluded in the general curriculum, and these studies 
tended still further to enhance the principle of 
authority in human thought, because both are based” 
on texts having respectively divine and imperial 
sanction, and both are eloquent of civilisations that 
were rigid and ruthless. So long as disputation was 
confined within the narrower limits prescribed by the 
pagan and sacred past, it was more ‘acrimonious and 
more fruitless. From this point of view there is little 
to distinguish between the Renaissance and the Refor- 
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mation. The one revived Aristotle, the other St. 
Augustine. Intelleetual resurrections do not necessarily 
advance human progress. 


CHAPTER II 
THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


GERMANY, as part of the medieval Holy Roman Empire, 
had not been nationalised and unified like France and 
Spain, nor had it acquired a strong national conscious- 
ness like England. Divided into territorial states ruled 
by hereditary princes, of whom the most important 
were the Hohenzollern in Brandenburg, the Wettin 
in Saxony, and the Wittelsbach in Bavaria and the 
Palatinate, Germany was under the nominal sovereignty 
«of an elective emperor who legislated in a Diet com- 
posed of the three estates of prince electors, nobility, 
and imperial cities." The empire, elective in theory, was 
IN practice conferred on members of the house of 
Hapsburg, represented throughout the critical period of 
the Reformation by Charles V. (1519-1558). Germany 
was thus yoked with the hereditary Hapsburg posses- 
sions, which included the Netherlands, Austria, Styria, 
and the Tyrol. Bohemia and Hungary were still 
nominally independent kingdoms, but were already 
becoming hereditary Hapsburg possessions. The main 
political problems Gane the Hapsburgs were defence 
. of their western frontier and Italian possessions against 
the French rulers of the house of Valois, and defence 
of their eastern frontier against the Turk, and so the 
{interests of Germany were subordinated to the political 
ambitions of the Hapsburgs, all of whom, with possibly 
only one exception, were fervid Catholics. -In the 
pursuit of this policy the emperors were opposed and 
sometimes thwarted by the territorial princes, who 
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found in the upheaval of the Reformation an oppor- 
tunity for personal aggrandisement. The intellectual’ 
life of Germany was centred in the cities, made pros- 
perous by the expanding trades of printing, watch and 
clock making, and metal refining, and responsible for 
a wave of luxury and speculation which threatened to 
overthrow the old monopoly of the landed classes and 
to destroy the patriarchal provincialism once so 
characteristic of German life. 

The German Reformation was, however, territorial 
rather than civic in character. The material for the 
study of social conditions in agrarian Germany of the 
fifteenth century is plentiful but diverse, so diverse in- 
deed that by a careful selection it is possible to prove 
practically anything of pre-Reformation Germany. 
Generalisation is impossible when it is remembered 
that conditions were seldom the same in any two 
villages: moreover, while in the north, serfdom was 
the rule rather than the exception, in central. and 
southern states a considerable number of the peasant 
villages were practically self-governing communities. 
It is true that harsh laws were not invariably enforced, 
but equally true that the absence of complaint is no 
evidence of favourable conditions, and it is sometimes 
forgotten that men may submit to the harshest in- 
justice in this world if they feel sure of redress in the 
next: “the medieval peasant,’ it has been said,” 
“would have burst but for his hope in the Devil.” 
Were not the monstrosities and chimeras gaping from 
the walls and windows of his parish church or 
cathedral the most convincing answer to the question- 
ings of the medieval socialist? The truth may be that 
the whole economic and social structure of the later 
middle ages held together not because of sound 
foundations, but because it had acquired a certain 
amount of elasticity and resilience. 

If there is speculation regarding the material condi- 
tions of the German peasant, there can be little doubt 
of his piety: indeed, if one may judge from externals, 
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“the age immediately preceding the Reformation was 
one of the most intensely religious periods in the 
whole of German history. Apart from sporadic tirades 
against priests, such as had already been voiced in 
Lollard England and Taborite Bohemia, “the society 
into which Luther was born was one of deeply 
engraved religious faith, of devotion to the papacy 
and Catholicism, of saint-worship, relic-hunting, and 
pilgrimage-making. ‘But a vigorous external Catholli- 
cism does not conceal the fact that many men felt the 
need for an alternative to the worldly and semi-pagan 
system into which later medieval Catholicism seemed 
to be degenerating. This feeling had already found ex- 
pression in the preaching of a religious socialist named 
Hans Bohm, who, in 1476, from the eminence of a 
barrel in the village of Niklashausen, launched a fierce 
attack on the existing order in church and state. He 
advocated a crude mixture of Christian ethics and 
communism: the emperor, priests, taxes, private 
property were each fundamentally bad: one ay all 
men, even the mightiest, would have to earn their 
living. These things, he declared, had been communi- 
cated to him by the Virgin Mary. Bohm’s career was 
a short one. He was arrested by emissaries of the 
Bishop of Wiirzburg and ‘died at the stake. But the 
influence of his peacning lived on and can be detected 
in the Bundschuh revolts later in the century, when a 
tied shoe was taken as their emblem by peasants who 
combined intense religious mysticism with a bitter 
hatred of existing institutions. Under the banners of 
their patron saints, the Virgin Mary and St. John, the 

sant followers of Hans Bohm were giving inarticu- 
tare expression to that discontent with an outworn 
medievalism which was to find only very partial satis- 
faction in the Lutheran reformation. 

‘Martin Luther was born at Ejisleben in Thuringia 
on November 1o, 1483. His father was a miner, and 
his early years were spent in a struggle with poverty. 
At the age of nineteen he entered the university of 
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Erfurt to study law, a subject not then regarded as 
purely professional, for it was linked with philology 
and the humanities. The young student, who was re- 
garded by his contemporaries as industrious, dreamy, 
and musical, surprised his friends in 1505 by becoming 
a monk, a step probably taken as the culmination of 
years of doubt regarding the safety of his soul. Enter- 
ing the monastery of the Augustinian Eremites at 
Erfurt he performed with rigid exactitude the re~ 
quirements imposed on him: if prayer, fasting and 
scourging could save the soul, then his was secure. But 
his fevered mind obtained no quiet in these mechanical 
acts : ‘not all his monkish austerities could induce that 
psychological state for which he was striving—the 
sense of salvation and divine pardon. There 1s little 
doubt that in these years cake was abnormal: he 
was oppressed by a sense of his own and human sin: 
how could he reconcile God’s righteousness with man’s 
unworthiness? How could he be sure that his penances 
were inspired by love of God rather than by fear of 
hell? In Luther these doubts caused a degree and 
duration of anguish rare even in the most morbid of 
adolescences, and their existence has been adduced by 
several writers in support of the view that Luther was 
insane. This can be used as an argument against the 
Reformation provided one can define sanity and pro- 
vided one regards all great religious reformers as 
normal. 

This tortured period of his existence was ended 
early in 1508, mainly through the ministrations of 
Staupitz, the vicar-general of the Congregation, who 
showed him that the gulf between human sin and 
divine holiness could be bridged only by faith. ‘ The 
just shall live by faith ”—-such was the formula that 
ended Luther’s doubts and inspired him for the work 
of regenerating the oe life of Europe. This 
achievement of spiritual peace was followed by 
Luther’s migration to Wittenberg, where a small 
university had recently been founded by Frederick, 
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elector of Saxony, who had staffed this foundation 
mainly from Luther’s own Order. It was with a view 
to giving assistance in the teaching that Luther was 
despatched there. Two important incidents occurred 
\in this period of his life. In 1511 he was sent to Rome 
on the business of his Order: there he visited all the 
shrines and relics in a spirit of devoted piety: he was 
almost overwhelmed by the tangible memorials to the 
traditions and achievements of the faith everywhere 
around him, but when climbing the Scala Sancta on 
his hands and knees he is said suddenly to have stood 
erect and turned back. He had recalled the words: 
“The just shall live by faith.” To Wittenberg he 
brought back a vivid recollection of the luxury and 
corruption of Renaissance Rome. A year later he com- 
menced to teach theology at Wittenberg, and it was 
‘the preparation required ts this work that caused him 
to study St. Augustine. In the theory of Grace pro- 
pounded by the great Father he found something 
answering to his own most urgent spiritual needs, for 
St. Augustine had become a Christian only in early 
middle life: the change from Manicheanism had been 
not gradual, but cataclysmic, and, in retrospect, seemed 
explicable only on the ground of divine intervention. 
On a psychological experience—now called conversion 
—-was based a theological doctrine: human effort 
alone could not possibly achieve salvation : only by the 
influx of divine grace could the sinner emerge from 
the state of sin and corruption into which he had been 
born. As Paul had been overwhelmed by a “ thunder- 
clap of grace’’ when on his way to Damascus, and as 
*St. Augustine had been suddenly awakened to a new 
life by a voice in the garden at Milan,‘so Luther 
dated his emancipation to the moment when the full 
significance of justification by faith dawned on his 
mind. It is true that the scholastics had never re- 
pudiated St. Augustine, but they had built up a theory 
of salvation in which human habit directed by human 
will played an important part: contact with divine 
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agency was established by the priestly absolution. 
Luther’s theory of justification by faith emphasised 
the conception of faith as a gift of God alone, faith 
regenerating and justifying by an internal experience 
mi which neither priest nor absolution could have any 
share. 

By the year 1517 his reading of St. Augustine had* 
convinced Luther that the scholastic aecles) of the 
middle ages was Pelagian in that it ignored or under- 
estimated the all-essential part played by God through 
Grace. It was from this doctrinal starting-point that 
Luther came to question the whole system of “works” 
on which the moral theology of the later middle ages 
was based: it led him to contrast the externals of 
ee practice with the vivid inner life of experience 
and conviction through which he himself had so 
recently passed. The one seemed to him little more 
than at best a makeshift, at worst, a vulgar fraud: the 
other stood out in contrast as the sole means whereb 
the sinner could obtain any conviction of unison with 
God. This introspective element was by no means new 
in religious life, for Luther himself had studied it in 
the medieva] mystics, but he was revolutionary in the 
contrast which he instituted between the régime of the 
Catholic Church on the one hand, with its concrete 
and practicable requirements, its penances and pilgrim- 
ages, all parts of an elaborate system whereby the 
spiritual hygiene of sinning humanity was catered for 
by a large but exclusive body of qualified experts and 
consultants: and, on the other hand, the solitary and 
intense inner life of the spirit which stands naked 
and shivering before God. Most revolutions are based 
on some concisely expressed and easily understood 
formula: that formula was provided for the Lutheran 
Reformation in the words “ The just shall live by 
faith ’—-that is, faith alone, without the need of 
adjuvants or “ works.” 

An incident, small in itself, provided an ores 
for the application of this principle. In 1513 Leo X. 
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(1513-1521) began to raise money for the building of 
St. Peter’s, and three commissions for collecting money 
were issued for Germany. One of these was directed 
to the archbishop elector of Mainz, who had borrowed 
a large sum from the Fuggers of Augsburg in order to 
pay for his pallium. An arrangement was made 
whereby the Fuggers were to receive half of the pro- 
ceeds of the indulgence in the provinces of Mainz and 
Magdeburg, while the other half was to be paid over 
to the pope. A Dominican monk named John Tetzel, 
who had had some experience in these matters, was 
selected to preach the indulgence in the archiepiscopal 
dominions, a task which he performed with thorou fly 
business methods, for not only was he himself an 
eloquent advertiser of his wares, but he provided piesa 
priests with specimen sermons with which to influence 
their flocks: ‘“‘ so soon as the coin rang in the chest,” 
wrote a contemporary, “the soul for whom the money 
was paid would go straightway to heaven.”” A number 
of townsmen of Wittenberg purchased indulgence 
tickets, and reports of Tetzel’s doings reached Luther’s 
ears. He was stung to action by what he considered an 
impudent fraud, but the action he took was that of a 

rofessor of theology, not that of an agitator. When 
fe fastened his Ninety-Five~Theses to the church door 
at Wittenberg he was adopting a strictly academic and 
non-popular method of inviting discussion, for the 
‘Theses were expressed in Latin and were simply state- 
ments of abstract doctrine which Luther was prepared 
to defend in public debate or by correspondence : more- 
over, the church was the University Church of Witten- 
berg, and the appeal was only to those qualified to 
argue on scholastic theology. 

“The main purpose of Luther’s action was not so 
much to attack the indulgence system generally as the 
abuse which had developed from it—namely, the con- 
fusion between penalties prescribed for sin and the sin 
itself. The church, he argued, cannot usurp the place 
of God, nor can it claim to remove what is irremovable 
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except by Him: punishment for sin is a divine pre- 
rogative, and an indulgence can remove only an 
ecclesiastical penalty. True repentance makes an in- 
dulgence superfluous. The merits of the church work 
independently of papal intervention, and the pope can 
dispense only with those penalties which he himself 
has imposed. 

These doctrines created an unexpected commotion. 
The Theses were translated into German and read b 
everyone, while the sale of Tetzel’s wares fell off. 
Luther himself, surprised by the interest which his act 
had created in Germany and western Europe, soon 
found himself involved in something more serious 
than an academic debate. Leo X. (a Medici), as a 
member of a great banking family, was concerned 
primarily with the financial aspects of the matter; he 
saw clearly that if he was to retain his large revenues 
from indulgences, this+«contentious monk must be 
silenced. In July, 1518, he summoned Luther to Rome, ' 
but Frederick the elector of Saxony intervened on 
Luther’s behalf and obtained the concession that the 
matter should first be investigated in Germany. The 
settlement of the matter was entrusted to cardinal 
Cajetan, the papal legate, who, however, failed, in an 
interview at Augsburg, to induce Luther to recant his 
Fifty-Eighth Thesis—that the merits of Christ operate 
independently of papal intervention. But by now 
(October, 1518) the Theses had permeated. to every 
corner of Germany, and Luther realised that, both in 
his own Order and out of it, he was assured of a large 
measure of popular support. The aid of the Press was 
invoked on both sides, and it may be noted that 
but for this medium the Lutheran doctrines would 
probably never have gone far beyond Wittenberg: for 
the printers of Germany were mostly in favour of the 
new doctrines and, while they set up accurately and ex- 
peditiously the numerous manifestos of the Wittenberg 
professor, they showed less respect for the indignant 
replies of his antagonists. Greater variety in the size of 
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volumes helped to emphasise this advantage. A silent 
revolution had been effected when, in the fifteenth 
century, the printed book took the place of the manu- 
wie an almost equally great revolution was accom- 
plished when the large folio was accompanied by the 
quarto and duodecimo, for men could now read by 
the fields or by the wayside. The initial success of 
the Lutheran Reformation was perhaps the first tribute 
to the power of the Press. 

‘The Theses had not been intended as a deliberate 
challenge to the papacy, which Luther, in common 
with his German contemporaries, had always held in 
deepest reverence, but it was soon clear that the attack 
on a debased conception of indulgences brought into 
question the whole question of papal supremacy. 
Lorenzo Valla had already in the preceding century 
exposed the forgery of the so-called ‘‘ Donation of 
Constantine’? whereby the papacy was supposed to 
have acquired temporal power in western Europe: 
“Luther’s historical studies now led him to conclude 
that the power of the pope in Germany was based 
largely on sources which might be puded as highly 
questionable. This advance in Luther’s views is seen 
at the Leipzig Disputation in 1519, when he had to 
defend himself against the redoubtable controversialist, 
John Eck, who cleverly forced his adversary to 
abandon his *non-committal attitude and range himself 
with heretics of the past, since it was not difhcult to 
show that Hussitism and Lutheranism had a great 
deal in common. "This public dispute helped to clear 
the air, because it led to the clear enunciation of the 
historical theory that the supremacy of the papacy was 
a comparatively modern institution, having no warrant 
either in the teaching of Christ or in the practice of the 
early church. This view appeared to follow inevitably 
from a dispassionate study of the history of the western 
church, and its assertion won for Luther the tem- 
porary support of the Christian humanists. With the 
conviction of a man who has suddenly discovered a 
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fraud (a fraud which had already been exposed), 
Luther, in 1520, wrote his three greatest books: Con- 
cerning Christian Liberty, To the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation, and On the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity of the Church. In these treatises was proclaimed 
in emphatic terms the superfluity of all external aids 
to salvation and the principle of the priesthood of all 
believers. The doctrine of Transubstantiation he’ 
denounced as a monstrosity: no miracle, he declared, 
was performed by the priest, for Christ’s body, in 
Luther’s own scholastic language, was everywhere 
present as ‘‘a substance extended in space,” or, in 
more comprehensible language, it was present in the 
elements as the sword is in the scabbard and as heat 
is present in hot iron. The complete abolition of papal” 
power in Germany: the establishment of a national 
church under its own council: radical reform of the 
religious orders, and abolition of clerical celibacy: 
limitation of pilgrimages and extension of facilities tor 
divorce—these are some of the most concrete demands 
of the three Reformation treatises of 1520. It would, 
no doubt, be possible to show that none of these 
demands was original, and that all of them had at 
some time or another been already formulated, but 
never before had they been brought together and 
expressed in a manner that could be comprehended by 
the “‘ ordinary” man. 

These doctrines, enumerated among forty-one speci- 
fied heresies, were officially condemned by the Bull 
Exsurge Domine. The sweeping indictments of this 
document and the tactlessness shown in its circulation 
served to win for Lutheranism the support of all 
the anti-papalist elements in Germany, and on 
December ro, 1520, the Bull was publicly burned by- 
the students of Wittenberg. There could be no clearer 
challenge to Rome. But as yet, religious dissent was 
unorganised and ill-defined; Luther’s solitary supporter 
among the princes was Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
who, though not converted to Lutheran opinions until 
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1524, had long shown interest and sympathy in his 
* o ° . . 
protégé, believing that he might one day be an instru- 
ment for effecting the spiritual regeneration of 
Germany. 

In the progress of the Reformation an important 
part was played by the public debate, the object of 
which was not to enable the audience to obtain the 
material requisite for coming to a decision, but to 
secure the refutation of one of the disputants. As re- 
futation might entail death for heresy, there generally 
prevailed at these functions an atmos hee of 
acrimoniousness and tenseness unfavourable to the 
fair exposition of a new doctrine, and the test was 
often as much physical as mental, for the debate might 
last many hours. Luther was not at a disadvantage in 
these respects, for he had robust health and a great 

wer of invective, both in German and Latin. He 

ad to face a formidable audience when he appeared 
before the young Charles V. at a Diet of the empire 
held at Worms in 1521. Charles himself was not 
averse from reform: he was no bigot: but he was 
temperamentally Catholic in his acceptance of the 
essential doctrines and his belief in the papacy as an 
institution. He might besiege the pope and sack Rome, 
but these were acts of policy, not of conviction. It is 
doubtful whether he understood the full implication of 
the Lutheran doctrines, and it seems likely that he 
viewed the question of reform from the point of view 
of the statesman rather than from that of the thinker. 

The German Diet was an amorphous and dilatory 
body easily susceptible to the influence of intrigue: 
@nd intrigue was unsparingly employed at the Diet of 
Worms. The emperor was won over by the exhorta- 
tions of Aleander, the papal legate; moreover, three 
of the electoral princes—the archbishops of Cologne 
and Mainz and the elector of Brandenburg — were 
declared enemies of Luther. Luther, however, held his 
ground and appealed from the decisions of popes and 
councils to the authority of the Scriptures. Conferences 
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were held in the hope of reconciling the emperor’s 
belief in the infallibility of peanral councils with 
Luther’s appeals to the Scriptures and the Scriptures 
alone. Irritated by the reformer’s refusal to com-s 
promise, Charles declared himself with more than 
usual vehemence, and Luther was ordered to return to 
Wittenberg while the Ban of Empire was being drawn 
up. This Ban, or condemnation, was signed on 
May 26, 1521, and constituted the imperial declaration 
of war on the new faith, for it ordered the suppression 
of Lutheran doctrines and confiscation for non-com- 
pliance. To the local powers was entrusted the duty of 
putting the edict into execution, but the princes, what- 
ever their personal convictions, knew that German 
feeling was thoroughly aroused and that its suppres- 
sion would necessitate sacrifices in men and money 
which they could ill afford. Meanwhile, Luther him- 
self was removed out of harm’s way by agents of the 
elector of Saxony and hidden in the Wartburg. 

The years between 1521 and 1524 may be con-’ 
sidered the culminating point in the Lutheran Refor- 
mation. Divison and isillusion are the inevitable’ 
aftermaths of all great revolutions : they came speedily 
to Germany. During the reformer’s absence, Witten- 
berg was given over to an excess. of radicalism, which 
brought some discredit on the new faith. Under the 
leadership of Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt, drastic 
alterations were made in the Mass, many of the 
secular clergy married, and an indiscriminate cam- 
paign was launched against every practice or doctrine 
savouring of the old faith. The disorder was intensi- 
fied by the arrival of two deranged weavers, known as 
the Zwickau Prophets, who objected to infant baptism, 
claimed to be above even the Scriptures and asserted 
a monopoly of prophecy. Luther’s return to Witten- 
berg in March, 1522, helped to save the Reformation 
by restoring an element of sanity and moderation : 
moreover, the reformer now devoted himself to the 
practical problems that had to be faced by the new 
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“Lutheran communities. He substituted the weekly for 
the daily Mass, popular election: of ministers for 
episcopal ordination, financial autonomy and independ- 
ence for the old international control. German hymns 
were introduced into the services, for which ee 
Luther contributed many of his own composing : these 
are among the best products of the German Reforma- 
tion, because hymnology and church music have 
been the vehicles of expression for all that is best in 
Lutheranism. 

The ‘iconoclastic phase in Lutheran development 
led, however, to the alienation of the humanists. As 
early as 1516 Luther had objected that Erasmus sub- 
ordinated St. Augustine to St. Jerome, in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures as much as he, Luther, 
subordinated St. Jerome to St. Augustine. The support 
of the humanists was definitely lost by the violence of 
Luther’s language, by the strong scholastic element in 
his thought, and by his insistence on a dogmatic 
formula as the sole key to salvation. Moreover, 

\Luther’s marriage in 1525 to the ex-nun Catherine von 
Bora seemed to many a sinister omen, especially as the 
reformer was always loud in his denunciation of 
immorality in the cloister. This, together with the 
death of the elector Frederick of Saxony (May 5, 
1525) and the signing of the treaty of Madrid by 
Charles and Francis in the same year, might have led 
to the complete discredit and defeat of the movement, 
for Luther’s patron was now dead, and the two 
Catholic monarchs of western Europe were, for once, 

nded together against heretics. ‘But an event hap- 
pened which emphasised, as nothing else could have 
done, the religious cleavage of Germany, and trans- 
formed Lutheranism from a personal and independent 
force into a political and territorial system. This was 
the Peasants’ War of 1524-1525. 

This great social revolt began as a sporadic move- 
ment, first in the territory round the Lake of Con- 
stance, then in Lower Swabia, next in Styria and the 
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Tyrol: soon Franconia and Thuringia were aflame, 
until in 1525 only Bavaria, Hesse, and the north- 
eastern territories were unaffected. The movement in- 
cluded artisans as well as peasants, and was directed 
primarily against the landlords, both Jay and ecclesi- 
astical: the various demands put Pree included the 
abolition of irritating feudal incidents still surviving in 
the relations between lord and village community, 
and the restoration of common lands that had been 
enclosed. The right to fish and kill game was asserted:’ 
access to woods was to be free: arbitrary -services 
should be paid for in wages. A document prepared 
at Memmingen in March, 1525, and known as the 
Twelve Articles, was accepted throughout Germany as 
the standard of revolt: included among its demands 
were the stipulations that the pastor should be elected 
by his community, that the only tithe leviable should 
be that on corn, and that the death dues paid by the 
peasants should be abolished. It has been suggested, 
as an explanation of these demands, that ay in 
the early sixteenth century was passing through a 
phase similar to that through which England had 
assed in the later half of the fourteenth century. In 
otk cases there was the same objection to the sur- 
viving and burdensome remnants of a_ decadent 
fade: : in both, the same latent elements of crude 
communism based on a popular interpretation of 
certain Scriptural injunctions; in both movements also 
there was the indirect influence, never clearly defined, 
of a great reformer in the ong ae England, 
Wycliffe; in Germany, Luther. There was, however, 
one element in the later revolt absent from the earlier. 
Germany was influenced by the process, begun by the 
fifteenth-century Renaissance called the “‘ Reception ’”’ 
of Roman Law, whereby the clear-cut maxims of 
the new jurisprudence either displaced or were in- 
corporated into the more elastic feudal custom, with 
the result that the heterogeneous rules by which the 
older system somehow worked were destroyed by the 
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more ruthless and logical principles which Romanised 
lawyers were applying in the manorial courts of 
Germany. The Roman Law of property knew nothing 
of villagers’ immemorial rights in common fields— 
these fields were now being enclosed by landlords. 
The result was widespread misery and unrest. At first 
the rebels seemed likely to succeed, but geographical 
conditions prevented unity of action, and by 1526 the 
movement was everywhere being stamped out. The 
peasants had been ruthless in the hour of success: in 
their defeat they were crushed with merciless severity, 
‘and their survivors had to submit to a serfdom more 
galling than that from which they had attempted to 
escape. Their defeat was embittered by the fact that 
Luther denounced the peasants with the full fury of 
his invective, urging the landlords to destroy the 
insurgents with fire and sword. 

The immediate result of the Peasants’ War were 
that religious differences were made irreconcilable and 
the territorial princes now stood out as the arbiters of 
the destiny of Germany. Two leagues faced each other 
—that headed by George, duke of Saxony, which in- 
cluded the electors of Mainz and Brandenburg; and 
that headed by John, elector of Saxony, a Lutheran 
like his brother, with Philip of Hesse and the dukes of 
Brunswick-Liineburg and Mecklenburg. In his clear 
realisation of the possibilities of the situation, Philip of 
Hesse was the ablest of these men: it was he who 
inspired the Protestant league and saved Lutheranism 
by making it, not the emblem of revolt, but the badge 
ad princely protection and authority; for Lutheranism, 
which had lost infinite prestige by the Peasants’ War, 
was now to enter upon a new lease of life under the 
wing of the state. An important step in this direction 
was achieved when, at the Diet of Speyer in 1526, the 
Lutheran princes obtained, as a pee enh concession, 
the right of regulating religious affairs within their 
own territories until the whole question of reform 
could be settled by a General Council to be held in a 
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German town. The result was that the right of 
deciding between the two religions was entrusted to 
the princes; in effect, this led eventually to the accept- 
ance of Lutheranism as a public faith throughout the 
greater part of northern and central Germany. Ducal 
Saxony, under the rule of duke George (1500-1539), 
remained Catholic, but the latter was succeeded by a 
Lutheran, duke Henry. Philip of Hesse, duke Ulrich 
of Wiirttemberg, the margrave George of Branden- 
burg-Anspach, dukes Barnim and Philip of Pomerania, 
duke Ernest of Brunswick-Ltineburg, and king Frederick 
I. of Denmark were all among the earlier converts to 
the new faith. Of the German cities, Brunswick, Ham-* 
burg, and Lubeck were the most important conquests 
for Lutheranism. In 1525 the ‘margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 
secularised the lands of the Order in East Prussia and 
received them as a Lutheran state under the suzerainty 
of Poland: it was not, however, until 1535 that eleé- 
toral Brandenburg became Lutheran on the death of 
the Catholic Joachim. Bavaria remained the one strong 
bulwark of Catholicism in Germany. Outside Germany, 
the new faith won its most complete conquests in 
Scandinavia. By 1527 Frederick had legalised Lutheran- 
ism in Denmark in face of a powerful and wealthy 
clergy : in Sweden the revolution which placed Gusta- 
vus Vasa on the throne (1523) was followed by the 

reaching of Lutheran doctrines and the creation of a 
homogeneous Lutheran state. 

These territorial settlements entailed, in practice, the“ 
marriage of priests, the giving of the cup to the laity, 
the use of the vernacular as well as Latin in the 
services and the recognition of the Bible as the sole 

uide in matters of faith: they also entailed the con- 
Aecidon or secularisation of ecclesiastical property 
under “ administrators.” It was soon evident that this 
was a very significant consequence of the territorial 
concession made in 1526: the substitution of hereditary 
Lutheran lands for elective Catholic estates would 
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1 saath revolutionise Germany. At the meeting of the 
iet, held also at Speyer in 1529, the emperor was able 
to secure the cancellation of. this concession of 1526, 
and the Diet also ordered the restoration of confiscated 
ecclesiastical possessions. “From the Protest _ ril, 
1529) against this decision is derived the wor Pro. 
testant: the Protestors, who included the electors of 
Saxony, the margrave George of Brandenburg, the 
dukes of Brunswick-Lineburg, and Philip of Hesse, 
maintained that what had been decreed at one Diet 
could not be rescinded by another. This vindication of 
the right of separatism and territorialism was followed 
by a definition of faith. The occasion of this was pro- 
vided at the Diet of Augsburg, which met in June, 
1530, when Charles, once again conciliatory, attempted 
to win over the secular leaders of the German Reforma- 
tion and obtain a subsidy for his campaigns against 
the Turk. A very full statement of religious principle 
was drawn up by the German humanist, Philip 
Melanchthon, the most learned and moderate of 
Luther’s interpreters and, at this time, his coadjutor 
and representative; after the signature of the Lutheran 
princes had been afhxed, this document was presented 
to the emperor. In the Augsburg Confession is to be 
found one of the first concerted formularies of dissent 
and one of the first of a series of immutable “ Con- 
fessions ”” by which the later history of Protestantism 
was profoundly influenced. It asserted, for the Lutheran 
Church, kinship with the principles of primitive Chris- 
tianity: the theology of St. Augustine was accepted as 
bimding on all believers: the doctrine of justification 
by faith was a logical exposition and its con- 
sequences clearly deduced.*In matters of discipline, 
the document condemns clerical celibacy, oral con- 
fession, and the exercise of secular power by ae 
It is possible, however, to over-estimate the revolu- 
tionary element in the Augsburg Confession. It is true 
that the medieval conception of the Mass is repudiated, 
in the sense that the later medieval theologians had 
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understood it—-namely, as a process of repetition 
whereby the priest, in virtue ae his spiritual powers 
transforms the elements into the actual blood and body 
of Christ; but, on the other hand, the Lutheran¢ 
doctrine does not deny the existence of the body and 
blood in the bread and wine, insisting only that no 
miracle is performed by the priest, and that the 
pe is there because of its ubiquity, a conception 
undamentally opposed to the Zwinglian view that 
the sacrament is merely commemorative or ‘symbolic. 
The Confession was intended to be conciliatory, and 
was framed in such a way as to open the door to re- 
union with the Church: Melanchthon, indeed, was 
devoted to the conception of unity of faith, and would 
have been willing to make concessions .in regard to 
episcopal supremacy and papal jurisdiction. But 
Luther was still an active force, and he threw his 
weight into the scale against further proposals for 
conciliation. Lutheranism had attempted to purge 
itself of the accusation of heresy: it had eres 
repudiated the more extreme Zwinglianism, and ha 
ae ated to the background the gloomy doctrine of 
predecanscen, which was never thenceforth to play 
any important part in German theology, but these con- 
cessions had merely served to harden Catholic theo- 
logians against any dallying with innovations. It was 
clear that the Lutheran princes would have to fight for 
their faith and also for the rich lands which they had 
acquired by secularisation. 
he long and complicated story of the intrigues, 
rebellions, and wars between 1530 and 1555 belongs as 
much to the history of Germany and Europe as to that 
of the Reformation, for by 1530 Lutheranism was’ 
crystallising into the evangelical conservatism which 
we know to-day, and all that remained was to give it 
ermanent sanction. The twenty-five years of struggle 
by which that was achieved are the years which saw 
the formation of the Schmalkaldic League of Protestant 
princes, the alliance with France against the Hapc- 
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burgs, the rise and suppression of the saturnalian com- 
munism of the Anabaptists of Miinster in Westphalia, 
the scandal of the bigamy of Philip of Hesse and its 
condonation by Luther, the defeat of Saxon troops by 
Spanish infantry at the battle of Mihlberg, and the 
rise of Maurice of Saxony, probably the ablest if the 
most unscrupulous of the princely leaders of the Refor- 
mation. ‘It was Maurice who first clearly realised 
the full secular potentialities of German Protestantism. 
Devoid of religious convictions, he first sold himself to 
Charles V., his price being the electoral dignity, then 
in possession of his cousin, of the Ernestine branch. 
Having deceived his compatriots, he then deceived the 
emperor: allying with France, he negotiated with the 
Protestants*and led an army across Germany to assert 
the cause of German “ liberty ’’ against the Hapsburgs. 
The flight of Charles across the Brenner (May, 1552) 
ended the first and most turbulent generation of 
Lutheran history: the victor of Muhlberg had to con- 
fess defeat, and his abdication a few years later was 
evidence of the failures of his declining years. He had 
hoped to profit by the forces of German disunion; he 
was defeated by German duplicity and intrigue. 
Already in 1552 the Peace of Passau granted freedom 
of conscience to the Lutherans, and, in disgust, Charles 
left to his brother Ferdinand the task of establishing a 
permanent religious settlement in Germany. 

This was formulated in the Peace of Augsburg, 
September 25, 1555. Lutheranism was recognised as a 
public religion in Germany, and the Lutheran princes 
were given the right to expel dissentients and to retain 
pall ecclesiastical property that had been secularised be- 
fore 1552. Each ruler might choose between Catholi- 
cism and Lutheranism and enforce on his subjects the 
religion of his choice, a principle embodied in the 
formula cujus regio, ejus religio. Spiritual princes who 
became Protestant were to forfeit their lands and 
dignities—a provision, generally referred to as the 
ecclesiastical reservation, never fully accepted by the 
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Lutherans. The Peace of Augsburg made no pro- 
vision for Calvinism: nor did it lay down any rule 
for ‘the contingency that a majority in a Garhedval 
chapter, having become converted to Lutheranism, 
might elect a Lutheran bishop or administrator. The 
Catholics refused to surrender their right of perse- 
cuting Lutheran minorities in their states, and the 
Lutherans made mental reservation when they accepted 
the clause providing that a bishop who went over to 
Lutheranism should forfeit his lands and dignities. 

It is clear that by its limitation, its omissions, and 
its ambiguities the religious Peace of Augsburg was 
merely a truce. Practical difficulties in its application 

roved to be one of the main causes of the Thirty. 
Weare War. Its immediate result was the aggrandise- 
ment of the Lutheran princes in Germany who, by 
various means, induced chapters to elect younger sons 
as bishops or “‘ administrators,’’ a process which trans- 
formed elective Catholic lands into hereditary Pro- 
testant lands, and led directly to hostilities. Nor can 
the Peace of Augsburg be hailed as a landmark in the 
history of toleration. It definitely recognised, as no 
medieval formulary had ever done, the right to expel 
Or persecute minorities and based that right on the 
possession of land and sovereignty. Thus a German 
ruler might alternate annually between Lutheranism 
and Catholicism, and each year require his subjects to 
conform to his annual faith. The Peace of Augsburg 
ushered in one of the most intolerant periods in the 
history of human civilisation. 

Luther had died in 1546, nearly a generation after, 
his great achievements at Wittenberg, Worms, and 
Speyer, and both his contemporary and posthumous 
reputation have to some extent suffered by this genera- 
tion of partial eclipse. There are few subjects more 
controversial than that of the character and work of 
Martin Luther. His earliest biographer (Cochlaus) re- 
garded him as a child of Satan, and, until the end of 
the eighteenth century, it was believed by many pious. 
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‘Catholics that the Devil himself appeared at Martin’s 
death-bed to claim him for his own. Nineteenth- 
century controversialists substituted for the Satanic 
ac of Luther’s personality the view that he was 
unbalanced and liable to ‘hallucinations: according to 
Dollinger and Janssen, he was also immoral: in the 
interpretation of Denifle he appears as the degenerate 
roduct of a decadent scholasticism. It has remained 
or the ‘Jesuits, represented by Grisar, to advance the 
theory that his was really a nerve case : he was mentall 
ill, and his illness produced the aberration and distor- 
tion of the monomaniac. ‘To Nietzsche, who had little 
theological bias, Luther was merely a “ barbarian” 
and a “‘ demagogue.” 
vOn the other side, opinion has been almost equally 
ronounced. Schiller hailed Luther as a pioneer of 
intellectual freedom : Ritsch! claimed him as a prophet, 
and the radical Protestants of the Tubingen school 
have consistently accepted him as a genius and national 
hero. The publication of the great Weimar edition of 
Luther’s works, commenced in 1883, has helped to 
rovide the material for a more accurate estimate. 
arnack has laid emphasis on the elements of con- 
servatism, and even orthodoxy in the reformer’s teach- 
ing, and has treated the incidents of 1519-1521 as an 
episode in what was otherwise a non-revolutionary 
career.*The general tendency of historical scholarship 
has been to show the debt of Luther to predecessors, 
and how little of either the original or the revolu- 
tionary there was in his thought. In consequence of 
is changed attitude, and with the aoe of the greater 
amount of material now available, modern critics have 
dethroned Luther from the pinnacle on which his 
worshippers placed him, and’ have traced the origins 
of Protestantism to sources other than Wittenberg, 
notably to Erasmus, to Sebastian Franck, and _ to 
Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt. From both the Pro- 
testant and Catholic point of view, therefore, there has 
been a shrinkage in Luther’s posthumous personality : 
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the devil has become a hypochondriac and the super- 
man has been dwarfed into one of a crowd. As his? 
torians emancipate themselves from the Carlylean 

psychology, heroes and hero-worship will be more and 

more discounted, and a future generation may be able 

to prove that the Reformation was due solely to 

economic causes in which human personality had no 

part. 

Thus there is a danger that, from the Protestant 

point of view, the character and work of Martin Luther 

may be under-estimated, while, from the point of view 

of Luther’s opponents, it may be forgotten that his 

onslaught on obvious abuses led directly to important 

reforms in the Catholic Church itself. While it 1s true 

that modern Lutheranism tends to degenerate into a 

tepid and conventional evangelicism, and that (except 

in music) it has never proved an independent spiritual 

force of any magnitude, it should be remembered that 

Luther belongs to the history of Europe as well as to 

the history of a Church. The modern territorial con-# 
ception of the state owes much to Luther’s idealisation 

of the ‘‘ godly prince’ and, whether for good or ill, 

it is to Luther more than anyone else that we owe the 

change whereby nations cast off the intellectual and 

spiritual supremacy of Rome fo evolve independent, 

exclusive, and always potentially hostile existences. 

Like Christ, Luther brought not peace, but a sword/ 
A true estimate of European civilisation can ignore 

neither. 
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CHAPTER Iil 


THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND 
AND FRANCE 


“Tue Reformation in Switzerland was effected by two 
' ceformers—Zwingli and Calvin. Huldreich Zwingli 
was born in 1584 in the Toggenburg valley, and his 
early years were passed in a oe which 
possessed long traditions of religious and political in- 
dependence. In 1504 he graduated at the university of 
Basle and devoted himself to humanist studies: “ike 
Erasmus, he came to regard ecclesiastical abuses and 
superstitions with the impatience and irritation natural 
to a man of scholarship and refinement. These studies 
led inevitably to the reading of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers, especially St. Augustine: like Erasmus, also, 
he at farst took his stand on the conception of religious 
and intellectual freedom; nor did the first thirty years 
of his life suggest that he would ever become an ardent 
reformer. For a time he served as a papal mercenary 
and obtained a papal pension: it was his experience of 
ecclesiastical abuses combined with his humanist read- 
ing, while parish priest at Glarus, that first turned his 
attention to reform. An opportunity soon came. In 
1518 he was appointed priest of the Great Minster at 
Zurich, a city which, having acquired practical in- 
dependence of papal and clerical control, was 
accustomed to the public discussion of religious and 
olitical questions. There he successfully resisted a 
Rane ear who had come to the city in order to 
preach an Indulgence: this was followed by a victory 
on the question of the observance of Lent, when the 
city, influenced by the young preacher, over-ruled the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constance. Unlike 
Luther, Zwingli did not have to create public opinion, 
but to direct it. At a public disputation in 1523 he 
formulated Sixty-Seven Theses, in which, taking as his 
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basis the Scriptures and the conception of the Church 
as a republic of believers, he denied the legitimacy of 
papal and hierarchical rule and repudiated the doc- 
trines of purgatory, invocation of saints, clerical 
celibacy, fasts, pilgrimages, and transubstantiation. 
Zwingli’s pen and a willing Press gave wide currency’ 
to these views. Their corollaries inevitably followed— 
a plea for a general dissolution of the monasteries in 
Switzerland and an attack on all church adornments 
and paintings. Zwingli’s teaching was eagerly wel- 
comed by a peasantry which had never taken kindly 
to the religious orders. But throughout this period of 
his career, the Swiss reformer acted in conjunction with 
the civic authorities : nowhere else was there such har- 
monious co-operation between reformer and magistrate. 

The result of this co-operation was that a reforma- 
tion was silently and quickly effected in Zurich. The 
Minster Chapter was completely reorganised: the 
clergy had to devote an hour each day to public Bible- 
reading, and the proceeds from disendowed monasteries 
were used for educational purposes. Zwingli resigned 
his pastorate in order to be more free for the adminis- 
trative work demanded by these reforms, but he con- 
tinued to exercise his influence through a small execu- 
tive committee of the city council: dissentients were 
removed and Zurich was ruled by a junta. Outside 
Zurich, however, there was a sharp division in the 
Swiss attitude to these reforms, a division which 
threatened to destroy the Swiss confederation. In 1524 
the cantons of Lucerne, Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden 
and Zug formed a league for the defence of Catholl- 
cism: in these cantons the abuses of later medieval 
Catholicism were not so obvious: the proportion of 
monastic houses was smaller, and hence the need for 
reform was not so great. Against this Catholic league 
Zwingli could rely on the support of Berne, Basle, 
Mihlhausen, St. Gallen, and Schaffhausen: moreover, 
he could depend on Strasburg: he was in active 
alliance with duke Ulrich of Wurttemberg and Philip 
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of Hesse; indeed, his views were more widely accepted 
in south-western Germany than were those of Luther. 
It is noteworthy that Zwinglianism never allied with 
Lutheranism, though Zwingli negotiated with the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, a fact due to this, that while Lutheran- 
ism was conservative and territorial, Zwinglianism was 
revolutionary (the bread and wine were regarded as 
mere symbols), and democratic, in the sense that it 
dared to dictate to the state. The Lutheran pastor had 
the makings of a good civil servant: the Zwinglian 
astor was the coadjutor of the magistrate. This 
Failure of the Swiss Protestant Union to unite with 
German Protestantism was due not to any defects in 
Zwingli’s diplomacy, but to radical differences in the’ 
two reformations, differences which have dogged the 
footsteps of Protestantism at every stage in its progress. 
By the time the Reformation was completed in 
Zurich (1527), Switzerland was a whirlpool of dis- 
union and intrigue. While Zwingli wished to make 
religion a cantonal matter and angled for a French 
and Savoyard alliance, the Catholic cantons resented 
the attempts of Zurich to extend the Reformation into 
subject lands; they believed that .the religious cleavage 
would break up the confederation, and in the Haps- 
burgs they found allies who welcomed the opportunity 
of regaining their former power in Swiss lands. Civil 
war was precipitated when the Zwinglians imposed a 
trade embargo on the five Catholic cantons in order to 
force them to admit reformed preachers: hostilities 
commenced, and Zwingli himself was killed at the 
poattle of Kappel (October 11, 1531). The Peace of? 
Kappel left the Zurich settlement intact, and recognised 
the ‘status quo in the common lands, but each canton 
was left free to manage its own religious affairs. This 
settlement did not, therefore, differ in principle from 
that of the Peace of Augsburg, for it involved a tacit 
admission of the principle cujus regio ejus religio and 
so emphasised the banctul association of religious right 
with territorial might. The disasters following on 
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Zwingli’s attempts to create a Swiss reformed Church 
having its headquarters in Berne and Zurich served 
for a time to discredit the Reformation in Switzerland, 
and this accounts for the rapid extension of the Counter 
Reformation in the years immediately after the crush- 
ing defeat of the Zwinglians at Kappel. Henceforward 
Geneva was to take over the leadership which Zurich 
had lost. 

The second and greatest of the reformers of Switzer-/ 
land was a Frenchman, John Calvin, who was born in 
1509 at Noyon in Picardy, the son of a notary public. 
He studied the Classics at Paris and Law at Bourges 
and Orléans: from the first he acquired not that 
breadth of culture and sanity of judgment which the 
humanities are specially fitted to inspire, but a range 
of combative erudition which served to give him high 

lace among the controversialists of his day; while 
an his juristic studies he acquired something of that 
precision and logic which impelled him to sweep in- 
dignantly aside the whole mass of tortuous com- 
promise and incoherent eee which we call 
medievalism. In character he was courageous, in-f 
flexible and ruthless, surrendering himself to the 
domination of a doctrine from which every human 
instinct revolts, and imposing that doctrine on other 
men by the force of a cold but magnetic personality. 
“What Lenin was to the monarchist régime in Russia, 
such was Calvin to the empire of Catholicism in 
Western Europe: in both men there was the same 
absolute consistency of purpose and the same refusal 
to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the path indicated 
by an imperious logic: in both there was the same 
indefinable and almost hypnotic power by which their 
followers were alternately fascinated and perturbed. 

In 1532 Calvin published his first book—a critical’ 
edition of the De Clementia of Seneca, a work which 
shows the early influence of the Stoic ideal of virtue 
for its own sake. This conception colours the whole of 
Calvinist theology, and is the antithesis of the medieval 

a* 
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insistence on a very definite scheme of rewards and 
penalties in this and a future life. Shortly after pro- 
ducing this work he experienced a sudden conversion : 
he remained still a humanist, but like Luther and St. 
Augustine, he was led to make certain theological 
deductions from his psychological experience. From 
Luther also, and more especially from St. Augustine, 
he derived a doctrine of Grace which he pushed to a 
remorseless conclusion.*St. Augustine, living at a time 
when the world was limited in extent and supposed to 
be equally limited in duration, had developed and re- 
fined the Pauline doctrines of Grace into the theory 
that Grace is free in the sense that it cannot be acquired 
by human effort: that it is effective, in so far as no 
man on whom it descends can resist it nor ever com- 
pletely a from it, and that it 1s exclusive, because 
reserved solely for the Elect who are preordained to be 
of that body and whose number is equal to that of the 
fallen angels. This theory, it should be noted, was 
formulated mainly in answer to the freewill theology 
of the heretical Pelagians, and may not have been an 
altogether unreasonable doctrine at a time when Chris- 
tianity had not yet won Europe from paganism. That 
the doctrine had not been,taught by Christ was no 
deterrent to Calvin, nor has that objection ever 
weighed heavily against it in Christian theology, be- 
cause Catholicism and Protestantism are united in their 
reverence for the philosophy which St. Paul and St. 
Augustine elaborated from their interpretation of 
Christian ethics. The obvious deduction from this 
ptcaching is Predestination : Calvin was probably the 
first to enunciate it in unequivocal terms, for what 
was latent in Paul, St. Augustine and Luther was 
emphasised by Calvin with a full knowledge of its 
implications. * ‘‘ Men,”’ he declared in his CAristiane 
Religionis Institutio, “‘ are not al] born equal, for some 
are preordained to eternal life, some to eternal damna- 
tion.” In this he may have shown courage, but it is 
not so certain that he showed insight: some would 
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argue that it merely proves Calvin to have reverted to 
a fourth-century type, and that thus he was not only 
perverse, but hopelessly out-of-date: others would 
suggest that Calvin herein anticipated a very modern 
point of view which, by analysing and accounting for 
all the influences determining conduct and character, 
leaves no room whatever for what is commonly called 
freewill. Others again would argue that inequality is# 
the most permanent and radical characteristic in 
human history: there are many races which have 
never heard the Gospel: of the Christian races, the 
majority succumb to sin and indifference, leaving only 
a small minority of the Elect. Surely the doctrine of 
Predestination is at least an adequate theological ex- 
planation of admitted inequalities in God’s dealings 
with humanity? A theological age cannot lightly dis- 
miss the doctrine of predestination: Calvin left no 
alternative. 

As France was every year becoming more unsafe for 
heretics, Calvin, in 1534, went to Basle, where he pub- 
lished the first edition of his C&rtstiane Religionts: 
Institutio, which he dedicated to Francis I. In this 
book—-modified and considerably extended in later 
editions—he appealed to the Gospels as the one bind- 
ing code outside of which there is no authority. Within 
scriptural limits, he pleaded for liberty of religious 
thought and (in his dedicatory epistle) he argued that 
unjust and tyrannical kingship 1s really no kingship 
at all. In successive editions he elaborated an ecclesi- 
astical polity wherein a whole hierarchy was built up 
on the unit of the individual church governed by its 
elective body of lay elders and deacons, each choosing 
and regulating its own pastor and freely criticising 
each pers morals and theology. The whole book re-‘ 
veals the mind of a humanist whose studies have 
directed his religious ardour into deep and clearly 
defined channels: probably no other book has been so 
directly the ee of a church as this, for it was 
based on the Bible and claimed to reduce scriptural 
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injunctions to the spiritual and administrative needs 
of all time. At no period did Calvin ever regard him- 
self as heretic or innovator: to him, the true Church 
was the embodiment not of experiment or progress, 
but of the eternal and immutable. It followed that the 
state should enforce the decrees of this divinely 
ordained Church. Such an autocratic ecclesiastical 
edifice could not at once be imposed on a nation, but 
it might be enforced on an independent city. 

‘It was in Geneva that Calvin’s great work was to be 
accomplished. Geneva, then under the loosely defined 
headship of the Duke of Savoy, was the ideal strategic 
centre a an intellectual and spiritual campaign : he 

int on which Gallic, Teutonic, and Latin civilisation 
tet and from which radiated a network of in- 
tellectual highways reaching into every country of 
western Europe. ‘The city was cosmopolitan, turbulent, 
and immoral: power was disputed by the bishop, the 
civil governor and the populace, the last being repre- 
el by a general council, for membership of which 
all the beds of families were eligible.» It was the 
fervid political consciousness of this small and compact 
city state that later provided the inspiration for the 
political thought of Rousseau : in the sixteenth century 
it was the medium through which Calvin effected a 
spiritual revolution. 

Except for a period of three years (1538-1541), when 
he was in Strassburg, Calvin lived in Geneva from 
»1536 until his death in 1564. At first, he attempted, 
with the help of Farel and the support of the Council, 
w effect a moral reformation on the basis of the exist- 
ence of stringent laws against immorality in the old 
statutes of the city, but the populace was not ie 
prepared to see these enforced, and the reformer 
came unpopular. He was accused of heresy and 
banished: three years later he was recalled. The 
young preacher and professor interpreted his recall as 
a mandate for the erection in Geneva of a church in 
accordance with his own ideal, an ideal wherein the 
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church was not a merely passive or individualist 
institution, but an independent and even militant 
organisation which must work hand in hand with the 

state and might require the magistrate to carry out its 
decrees. As Zwingli had been the autocrat of Zurich, 
so Calvin became the autocrat of Geneva, with the 
difference, however, that Calvin’s régime was to be 
more lasting and more fruitful, for while Zwingli had 
frittered away his energies and alienated his country- 
men by his ce at diplomacy, Calvin, from the 

first, appeared in the guise of a law-giver and a states- 
man, having a divine mission to perform. As ar 
legislator, Calvin was second only to Moses. In his 
Ecclesiastical Ordinances he drew up a complete code 

for the spiritual welfare of the oe His pastors were 

prganieed: into a corporation: individual criticism of 
each other was tolerated and even encouraged: a 
synod heard complaints regarding ministerial conduct, 
and imposed penalties with the rigour of a medieval 

‘chapter of faults”: a discipline almost military in 
character held together the men, by whose help Calvin 
imposed an iron domination on Geneva. For the lay-” 
man the code was scarcely less severe. The youn 

were drilled in the austerities of Latin and Gree 

grammar and of Calvin’s Catechism, a curriculum 
which at least encouraged a strong sense of conviction 
and purpose in human life, and helped to discount 
those intellectual and oe misgivings that may be 
prompted by a more liberal education. Morals were’ 
controlled by a supreme council, or consistory, of 
eighteen lay and clerical members armed with absolute 
power over the private lives of the citizens. Sittin 

regularly as a court, this tribunal handed convicte 

persons over to the magistracy; from its sentences 
there was no appeal. Church attendance was enforced: 
personal demeanour at the services was controlled by 
gape) : adultery, blasphemy, and heresy were punished 
y death. Of the victims of this ecclesiastical tyranny 

the Spaniard Michael Servetus was the most notable. 
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‘His expressed scepticism regarding the existence of the 
Trinity was known to Calvin, who took advantage of 
Servetus’ passage through Geneva to have him tried 
for heresy. He was condemned and burnt at the 
stake: one of the three surviving copies of his book 
was the charred volume snatched from the flames. 
This act of Calvin’s is usually condoned on the ground 
that the age was an intolerant one. 

*While it is usual to designate Lutheran churches as 
“‘evangelical”’ or “‘of the confession of Augsburg,” the 
churches which trace their inspiration to the Swiss 
reformers are always called the “* Reformed” churches. 
The distinction is not without importance, for there 
could scarce be a greater contrast than that between 
“Luther and Calvin, nor an antipathy greater than that 
which developed between Lutheran and Calvinist. 
The contrast is not merely one of doctrine and of 
relation to the state, but also of race and temperament. 
Luther was a rebel, but still a scholastic: there was 
little of the constructive in his thought: his appeal 
was primarily to a nation which is more ‘introspective 
than logical. Moreover, the fact that Lutheranism was 
taken over bodily by the state led to the extinction of 
whatever creative impulses it had originally possessed. 
It was otherwise with Calvin and Calvinism. The 
French reformer was a keen and penetrating scholar 
fully endowed with the realism of his race. His breach 
with the medieval past was complete; his outlook was 
not ‘parochial but universal, and the foundations of his 
system were more solid, for they reached right down 
i St. Augustine and an interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. His church was “reformed” in the sense that 
the best sixteenth-century minds attributed to reforma- 
tion—namely, not as building up de novo, but as 
reverting in the spirit and the letter to the original 
fountain-head. While Lutherans sometimes fought 
under the same flag as Catholics and attempted, at 
times, to effect a reconciliation, such reconciliation was 
mever possible between Calvinist and Catholic, for 
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‘while the Catholic attitude is the result of cumulative 
and collective tradition, the Calvinist interpretation of 
Christianity is the work of one personality, and bears 
upon it something of the uncompromising rigidity of 
its creator. Moreover, at least in France and in Scot-/ 
land, Calvinism had to fight for existence against 
established authority : its principles forbade it to Peles 
behind the prince, and in consequence it became a 
militant and a conquering creed, the inspiration of 
pioneers, soldiers, and missionaries : a ae which, in 
‘spite of its gloomy doctrine of predestination, has been 
associated with the most progressive and enterprising 
peoples of modern umes. 


Though French Protestantism came eventually from’ 
Geneva, the Reformation began in France as a humanist 
movement. It was inaugurated in the early years of 
the sixteenth century by a small group which included 
the scholar Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples, Guillaume 
Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, and Margaret, duchess 
of Alencon, sister of Francis I. of France: these were 
the foremost in a coterie known as “the group of 
Meaux.” The first began as a scholar and ended as a 
theologian. After secular studies in Paris and Italy he 
translated and edited in 1512 the epistles of St. Paul, 
and in 1523 he translated the four Gospels into’ 
French. In his commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Lefévre propounded a doctrine of human 
works, which foreshadows Luther’s doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith. The second of the group, Bishop 
Bricgonnet, was more interested in practical questions of 
reform, He was the pupil of Lefévre, whom he invited 
with other scholars to stay with him at Meaux in 
1520: these scholars included William Farel, who was 
afterwards to be the coadjutor of Calvin. Margaret of 
Alengon was the informal patron of this group: she 
corresponded regularly with Briconnet, who was her 
confessor, and her rank helped to confer on the group 
something of the atmosphere of a salon. These 
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‘humanist reformers sought for guidance in the Scrip- 
tures, and, like Luther, Lefévre d’Etaples questioned 
the whole medieval system of ‘‘ works,” but the move- 
ment was quite independent of Wittenberg. Brigonnet 
held that reform should start with the Uiocese and 
should emanate from the bishop: religious houses 
within the diocese should be visited aad: controlled : 
the mendicant Orders should be checked, and abuses 
remedied without recourse to Rome. In this principle 
of diocesan autonomy and reform Briconnet was 
anticipating some of the seventeenth-century*Jansenists 
who proposed to revive and purify religious life by 
substituting episcopal for papal direction. Thus the 
aims of the Meaux reformers were moderate and 
practicable, but these are not the qualities which 
ensure success in great religious movements. ‘As in 
Italy, the early reformation in France was too cultured 
and dilettante, too local, and even feminine to produce 
a national response. 

Nevertheless, there was alarm in France lest the 
Lutheran books then circulating all over France might 
disturb the religious unity of the state. In June, 1523, 
the books of Louis Berquin, one of the few real 
Lutherans in France, were censured, and two years 
later John Leclerc, a wool-carder, was executed for 
Sacrilege. The “Parlement of Paris ordered that all 
Lutheran books should be delivered up. Bricgonnet 
was himself embarrassed by the more extreme views 
of the sacrament propounded by Farel, and the begin- 
nings of persecution caused some of “the group of 
Meaux”’ to fly for refuge to Strassburg. Once heresy- 

@hunting commenced it was not difficult to find 
victims : Berquin was burnt at the stake, and persecu- 
tion for a time vacillated because Francis ordered re- 
pressive measures only when in need of money from 
the clerical estate. In 1532 his alliance with Henry VIII. 
and the Protestant princes of Germany, and in 1533 
his temporary alliance with the papacy, served further 
to perpetuate these alternations of clemency and 
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austerity in his dealings with French Protestants. Like 
Charles V., Francis accepted what were then regarded 

as the fundamentals of the Catholic faith: he had 

shown personal sympathy with some of the more 
moderate reformers such as Lefévre: he considered the 
papacy as a temporal princedom to be alternately 
threatened or cajoled, but he had an innate horror of 
acts of sacrilege and*vandalism. These acts reached a 
culmination in 1534, with the resujt that more than a 

score of heretics were burnt within a few months. But 

in 1535 the policy of conciliation was renewed, for the 

French king, having allied with the Turk, was anxious 

to*cement a union with the secular leaders of German 

Protestantism against the Hapsburgs. By the interven- 

tion of Melanchthon and Bucer an attempt was made 

to procure a conference between French and German 

theologians. With the failure of this project and the’ 
increasing alienation between the moderate and 

extreme reformers ends the first stage in the French 

Reformation. 

Thus far, reform had ranged between the extremes 
of cultured evangelicism and fanatical vandalism, 
while in the background was Lutheranism, capable 
both of infecting France with heresy and of providing 
useful diplomatic allies. Alliance with the Protestant 
abroad and suppression of the Protestant at home 
seemed the obvious solution of this dilemma. The“ 
second and greater epoch in the history of French Pro- 
testantism begins with the publication in 1536 of 
Calvin’s Christiane Religionis Institutio, This book 
gave cohesion and purpose to what had hitherto been 
sporadic and tentative, for it united into one clearly 
decane stream the parallel currents of humanism and 
dissent. As yet there was no organised Calvinist 
church in France, but the ground was being prepared, 
and in the south, with its Albigensian traditions and 
its experience of an Avignonese papacy, there existed 
all the materials for religious ferment. The movement 
was soon to be strengthened by a massacre. The 
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villages of Merindol and Cabriéres, with several 
villages of the Provengal Alps, were inhabited by a 
peaceable community of peasants who had imbibed 
the doctrines of Peter Waldo and had sought guidance 
from the reformers of Germany and Switzerland. 
This brought upon them the wrath of the Parlement 
of Provence: in 1540 the Waldenses were declared 
heretics, and five years later a systematic massacre took 
place, in which about three thousand persons were 
destroyed. Responsibility for this rests primarily with 
the president of the Parlement of Provence, who had 
enrolled troops for the purpose of massacre, and had 
deliberately misrepresented the situation to the govern- 
ment in Paris. The massacre of the Waldenses was 
followed i the persecution of the reformers who had 
set up a church at Meaux. Fourteen members of the 
new church perished at the stake. 

"As persecution became more intense, the number of 
Protestants increased. The violation of public opinion 
implied by this policy of repression resulted in bring- 
ing over to the new doctrines many members of the 
lesser nobility and eo who, while they could 
not openly avow their faith, were a far more serious 
menace than the few scattered heretics with whom 
Francis earlier in his reign had dallied. The accession 
of Henry II. (1547) inaugurated a consistent effort to 
uproot reform. A special tribunal of the Parlement ot 
Paris was erected for the trial of heretics (the Chambre 
Ardente): the edict of Chateaubriand (1551) denied to 
the Protestants all right of appeal from the civil courts 
and gave rewards to informers: in addition, the edict 
ogered the closing of schools to children whose parents 
could not prove Pete orthodoxy. It was in this atmo- 
sphere of violence and treachery that the French Pro- 
testant Church came into existence.* Protestantism had 
now spread throughout the whole length of the valleys 
of the Loire, the Rhone, and the Garonne: Lyon, La 
Rochelle, Dijon, and Angouléme were among the 
towns where it had gained a firm foothold, and in 
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1555 a Protestant church was organised in Paris on the 
model of that which Calvin had already set up. This 
example was followed by many towns: pastors were 
sent into France trom the headquarters at Geneva, and 
throughout the years 1555-1564 Calvin, from his Swiss 
stronghold, directed the movement whereby a vigorous 
Protestant church was brought into existence in France. 
In 1559 the first Protestant synod met in Paris, repre- 
senting nearly fifty churches: this assembly formulated 
a Calvinist scheme of church government and doctrine. 
At the death of Henry II. (July 10, 1559) Protestantisms 
may be regarded as established in France and a propor- 
tion of the inhabitants, regarded by some authorities as 
amounting to nearly a tenth part of the population, 
were organised into secret Protestant communities, 
governed by consistories of elders and deacons, electin 
their own ministers and conforming in doctrine eS 
the principles of Geneva. It is evidence of the great: 
adaptability of Calvinism that, although formulated 
for a small civic community, it should have met the 
needs of a scattered minority in a large territorial state. 
The period between 1559 and 1598 1s filled with thes 
Wars of Religion, one ot the most complicated and 
dreary periods in the history of France. These are 
years when France was dominated by the great Guise 
family, who left their native Lorraine to pursue their 
ambitions in France with the help of the revived 
Catholicism which the Counter Reformation had 
brought into being: intrigue, treason, and massacre 
are the constantly recurring incidents of the régime 
which this haughty family imposed on France. These” 
are also the years of Coligni and the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew: of the French Protestant alliance with 
England : of the activities of the fanatical Paris League: 
of the Huguenot pronouncements on the sanctity of 
contract on which all government is founded: of the 
appeal to reason and moderation voiced by the party 
of the Politiques. For a time it seemed that Protestant- 
ism must succumb before the forces arrayed against it. 
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But the tide turned with the defeat of Philip’s Armada 
in 1588: in the following year the Guises were 
assassinated,‘and the Huguenots now found a capable 
leader in Henry of Navarre, who had become heir to 
the French throne. By force of arms and skilled leader- 
ship, Henry carved his way to a kingdom: by popular 
ridicule, such as that of the Satire Ménipée, French- 
men vanquished the forces of obscurantism among 
their own compatriots. ‘The year 1598 brought peace 
at home and abroad, for the Treaty of Vervins was 
signed with Spain, and the Edict of Nantes, by accord- 
ing complete liberty of worship to the Huguenots, 
created an almost independent Protestant confedera- 
tion in France.» As in Germany, Protestantism had 
acquired recognition only by alliance with secular 
forces, and some of its spiritual vigour was inevitably 
sacrificed when the cause was taken up by political 
opportunists. Richelieu destroyed the political in- 
dependence of the Huguenots while leaving them 
their religious independence : it was Louis XIV. who 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and expelled the Pro- 


testants from France. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND 


“$F all the national reformations, that in England is 
the most difficult to estimate with any degree of his- 
torical accuracy. This may be due to the fact that 
Englishmen have always disliked abstract ideas: un- 
like their Scottish and Continental neighbours, they 
have never, as a nation, been deeply interested in 
theology: moreover, their sense of continuity and 
tradition has always been so strong that revolution, 
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whether in politics or in religion, has generally taken 
the form ae readjustment rather than unheaval. The 
process popu’ known as “ finding a formula” has 
always found more favour in foreign than in English 
politics: many representative English minds would 
rather be wrong with Burke than right with Rousseau. 
To this temperamental characteristic may be added a’ 
social one. England never developed fully the medieval 
conception ‘of estates. While in France there was a 
rigid barrier between the three estates of the realm, in 
England the lesser nobility threw in their lot with the 
representatives of shire and borough, thereby constitut- 
ing the nucleus of a great middle-class such as existed 
in no other country. There is, finally, a third character-’ 
istic to be mentioned. England possessed an ancient 
common law which, having received a small tincture 
of Roman Law in the thirteenth century, remained 
immune during the period of the Renaissance from 
the European epidemic of Roman Law “ receptions.” 
This fact could not but deepen the sense of continuity 
in English life at a time when other races were eagerly 
sweeping away every vestige of their immediate past 
and building up anew. Hence at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century there existed in Baclind a church 
which, while still an integral part of ce 
Catholicism, had acquired a certain amount of in- 
dependence of Rome: class hatreds were not so deep- 
seated as on the Continent: there was coming into 
existence a prosperous and fairly well-educated middle 
class: there existed a pride in English institutions, 
notably parliamentary and common law institutions. 
Dislike of rigid definition rather than objection to 
innovation was the dominant characteristic of the 
society to which the Reformation made its appeal. 
Thus while Continental reformers placed their trust 
in first principles and imposed general formule on 
their disciples, the English reformers did not show the 
same haste in committing themselves to abstractions. 
What was actually achieved is therefore more difficult 
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to elucidate. ‘One school has argued that the breach 
with Rome led to a complete change of doctrine and 
a severance with the past whereby a English Church 
became Protestant in the full sense of the word: in 
this view, Anglicanism is as distinctively Protestant as 
Lutheranism or Calvinism.* Another school denies this, 
maintaining that historically the Church in England 
had never been completely subordinated to Rome, and 
that the Reformation was really a Restoration of a 
condition of things whereby England maintained her 
native Catholicism: the sixteenth-century changes 
were, it is held, changes not in spirit and essentials, 
but in discipline alone. The first school emphasises the 
conceptions of progress and development: the second 
clings to tradition and continuity. 

“the bonds with Rome were broken not by the 
criticism of a reformer, but by the passions of a king. 
Henry VIII., who could not procure his divorce from 
Rome, secretly married Anne Boleyn in January, 1533, 
and, with the help of Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell, 
obtained an &archiepiscopal declaration of the nullity of 
his first and the validity of his second marriage. The 
result was papal excommunication, responded to by an 
act of parliament, passed by a subservient legislature, 
settling the succession in favour of Anne Boleyn’s 
issue. Already an act had been passed making appeals 
to Rome treasonable, and ecclesiastics were compelled 
to accept the position that the pope was merely the 
Bishop of Rome. The political side of the Reformation 
was completed when, in 1534, parliament was induced 
to pass acts declaring the king to be supreme head on 

bearth of the Church of England (the Act of Supremacy) 

and granting him the firstfruits and ‘tenths hitherto 
paid to the pope. A layman—Thomas Cromwell—was 
appointed Vicar-General in Spiritual Matters, and the 
Act of Supremacy was enforced with bloodshed: 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were the most 
notable victims. - 

Henry now realised how far he could go. In 1535 
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Cromwell’s agents conducted a special visitation of the’ 
monasteries and presented a highly coloured report of 
their alleged discoveries, but the character of the agents 
employer is quite sufficient to discount their evidence. 
These reports were used as a pretext for inducing 
\seenagien in 1536 to pass an act disendowing the- 
esser monasteries. The episcopal bench was filled with 
supporters of the royal supremacy, but no great change 
in doctrine was as yet contemplated, and the Ten 
Articles, formulated in 1536 in the hope of winning 
the political support of the German Protestants, merely 
modified ny and temporarily the older view of 
purgatory and the sacraments. There was still a 
danger of European coalition against Henry, for the 
injured Queen Catherine of Aragon was the aunt of 
the emperor Charles V.: a Catholic king of Scotland 
still threatened the Northern frontiers, and, moreover, 
the Pilgrimage of Grace (1536) revealed the existence’ 
of great soca discontent, some of it directly due to the 
abolition of the monasteries. Pressure from within and 
without induced Henry to seek safety by affirming his 
own doctrinal orthodoxy and enforcing it on others: 
this was the work of the Act of the Six Articles (1539), 
by which death was imposed on‘all who denied tran- 
substantiation, while the repudiation of clerical celibacy, 
auricular confession, and private masses were each 
declared felony. Dr. Barnes and other preachers of the 
New Learning were executed: the political marriage 
with Anne of Cleves was annulled, and Cromwell, on 
various charges, was beheaded on Tower Hill. The 
despoiling of the monasteries went on apace. Thus 
Henry managed to reconcile his conscience with his ° 
interest. When he died in 1547 he left a church which, 
in all external essentials but obedience to Rome, was 
Catholic. 

But behind the legislation important changes had: 
been taking place. The New Learning had taken root 
in England in the preceding reign: Colet, More, and 
Erasmus, each personifying distinct aspects of the 
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Renaissance, had weaned Englishmen from the old 
Scholasticism. ‘An authorised English Bible was pub- 
lished in 1536, and the Canon Law was ahalished: 
William Tyndall, a translator of the Bible and of 
Erasmus’ Enchiridion Militis Christiant, had published 
in 1528 his Obedience of a Christian Man, wherein he 
denounced the Roman hierarchy and proclaimed the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures in ihe church, and 
of the king in the state. ‘An intellectual revolution was 
gradually substituting the Bible and the classics for the 
: aes workes of the sophisters, sentencyoners, 
schole doctours, canonysts and summystes.”’ Scant 
respect was shown to the old books. When Layton 
concluded his visitation of the University of Oxford in 
1535, he wrote as follows to Cromwell : “‘ We have set 
Dunce [Duns Scotus] in Bocardo, and have utterly 
banished him Oxford for ever, with all his blind 
glosses, and he is now made a common servant to 
every man, fast nailed up upon posts in all common 
houses of easement. Id quod oculis meis vidi. And the 
second time we came to New College, after we had 
declared your injunctions, we found all the great 
quadrant court full of the leaves of Dunce, the wind 
blowing them into every corner, and there we found 
one Mr. Greenfield, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, 
gathering up part of the said book leaves (as he said) 
to make him sewells or blawnsherrs to keep the deer 
within the woods thereby to have the better cry with 
the hounds.” 

“Thus the despotism of Henry VIII. accustomed 
Englishmen to the conception of a disciplinary king- 

ip endowed with the ce of legislating in déewine 
and morals. From the first it was clear that change in 
England would be on insular and national lines: refor- 
mation was to be eclectic and domestic: the accre- 
tions of medievalism were rejected, but a sense of 
continuity was preserved. Henry, in spite of his pro- 
fessed orthodoxy, had made several tentative advances 
towards reform, as when he instructed Cranmer to 
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draw up an ecclesiastical code for the English Church : 
at his death he left a council which included active 
sympathisers with reform. 
he Protector Somerset began by rescinding most of* 
the legislation of the previous reign. In this way the 
door was opened to foreign influences, and an outlet 
was found for the expression of that public opinion 
which had been so brutally violated by Henry VIII. 
Somerset showed an enlightenment and Beeaan 
not characteristic of sixteenth-century rulers. Many 
exiles came back, bringing with them the doctrines of 
Protestant Germany, of Zurich, Geneva, and Strass- 
burg: foreign divines like Peter Martyr and Bucer 
came at the invitation of Cranmer to purge the’ 
Church of its abuses. ‘Against the zeal of these 
enthusiasts the Protector had to issue proclamations, 
though personally he was the friend of reform. The 
English Reformation was still in the experimental 
stage. “English was used in the services: the Sacrament 
in both kinds was administered: the clergy were 
allowed to marry: the psalms of Sternhold replaced 
the old canticles: many images and shrines were re- 
moved. Somerset’s government preserved the vier 
media between the zeal of dispossessed monks on the 
one hand, and reformed firebrands on the other. 
“Uniformity was secured by the issue of the authorised 
Book of Common Prayer, the first version of which 
appeared in 1549, the result mainly of the labours of 
Cranmer, whose affinities with continental Protestant- 
ism were more with Lutheranism than with either 
Zwinglianism or Calvinism. The destruction of the 
fat of Convocation in the Great Fire of London 
revents any verdict on the question how far the 
Prayer Book was the Lae of debate. Its strong con- 
servative element is due to the fact that it was based 
on the Sarum Use and on the reformed breviary of 
Cardinal Quignon: in doctrine it owes something to 
the Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio, attributed to Herman 
von Wied, but really complied by Bucer and Melanch- 
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thon. The keynote of the book is struck in the open- 
‘ing words of its preface: ‘‘ There was never anything 
by the wit of man so well devised or so surely estab- 
lished which, in continuance of time, hath not been 
corrupted: as (among other things) it may plainly 
appear by the common prayers in the Church... . 
But these many years past this godly and decent order 
of the ancient fathers hath been altered, broken, and 
neglected, by planting in uncertain stories, legends, 
responses, verses, vain repetitions, commemorations, 
and synodals, that commonly when any book of the 
Bible was begun: before three or four chapters were 
read out, all the rest were unread.” Cranmer himself 
emphasised the fact that the book was an attempt to 
get back to the old and to eliminate corruptions 
that had stultified and obscured a pure ori foal “Tt 
seemeth to you a new service,” said a royal message 
to objectors in the west, ‘‘ and, indeed, it 1s none other 
but the old: the selfsame words in English which 
were in Latin, saving a few things taken out.”” Indeed, 
‘the success of the Prayer Book was due to its con- 
servatism combined with its elasticity: it broke little 
fresh ground and left vexed questions of dogma veiled 
im the decent obscurity of Romanised English. It 
aroused most opposition among unlettered men who 
disliked a service in a language they could understand. 
The substitution of Warwick for Somerset (1549- 
1550) ended this peaceful and moderate period of 
‘reform. Warwick was insincere: his Protestantism 
was both opportunist and uncompromising. Although 
for a time Cranmer struggled to retain his flexible 
nd politic Lutheranism against the more extreme 
Zwinglian and Calvinist forces now arrayed against it, 
he had to yield to the party headed by Hooper which 
~demanded that the First Prayer Book should be sub- 
jected to drastic reform.*A second Act of Uniformity, 
passed in 1552, imposed a revised Prayer Book, from 
which many of the Catholic elements objected to in 
the first were removed, and an approach was made to 
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the interpretation of the Sacraments as merely symbolic’ 
rites. This book represents the utmost concessions ever 
made by the English Church to Zwinglianism. 
Cranmer had given way at every point: he refused, 
however, to see the rubric which requires kneeling 
at communion. To the argument that the Scriptures 
do not enjoin kneeling, he replied that neither did 
they enjoin sitting, and so a victory was won for the 
party which insisted on a reverent posture in the 
performance of one of the most sacred of Christian 
rites. Other changes introduced by the Second Book’ 
of Common Prayer were the placing of the com- 
munion table in the body of the church: the omission 
of a thanksgiving to the Virgin Mary, and the intro- 
duction of the Ten Commandments. It should be 
added that later revisions of the Prayer Book (1604 
and 1661-62) have removed Zwinglian elements and 
emphasised its Catholic character. 

The death of Edward VI. (July 6, 1553) was¢ 
followed by a Catholic reaction under Mary. Her 
Council proposed a complete abolition of the whole 
Reformation settlement,*but parliament would go no 
further back than the beginning of Edward VI.’s reign. 
The Spanish marriage was followed by risings: many 
Protestants sought refuge on the Continent, and 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and Coverdale were 
deprived of their sees and imprisoned. In November, 
1554, Cardinal Pole arrived in England as papal legate, 
and received a supplication from Lords and Commons 
that England might again be received again into the 
bosom of the Holy Catholic Church. This was followed” 
by the annulment of all the anti-papal legislation of the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and the revival 
of old acts against heresy. The persecutions began in 
1555; about three hundred persons are known to have 
been executed in the remaining three years of the 
reign, including Hooper, Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley. Cranmer was indicted on the grounds that as 
archbishop he had committed adultery by marrying : 
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that he had perjured himself by breaking his oath of 
obedience to the pope, and that by denying the doctrine 
of transubstantiation he was a heretic. He more than 
atoned for early vacillations and acts of ‘sycophancy by 
his death at the stake. \It was to him, more perhaps 
than to any other man, that the English Reformation 
was due, fae he had long believed that while papal 
dominion lasted, the moral interests of the Church in 
England suffered: moreover, while he had imbibed 
Lutheran influences (mainly through Osiander) he 
strenuously upheld English and Catholic tradition 
against the more extreme reformers of Edward VI.’s 
reign. ‘The essence of Cranmer’s character was modera- 
tion, gentleness: he had a keen sense of decorum and 
decency in the religious life: he valued a graceful 
liturgy as an essential element in true worship: nor 
was his genius for compromise necessarily a sign of 
weakness. These personal qualities have impressed 
themselves on the Anglicanism of the past three 
centuries: in many quarters they are still keenly 
appreciated to-day. 
*In the reign of Mary’s successor the English Church 
was restored and definitely re-established. From earliest 
outh Elizabeth had come into contact with Protestant 
influences, notably as the pupil of Bishop Hooper, but 
‘she was never a zealot, and the fluctuations of a 
womanly inconsequence left spectators guessing her 
real religion. ‘There may be some truth in the state- 
ment that Elizabeth’s birth forced her to be either a 
Protestant or a bastard: it should be added that her 
poicy and prestige conferred on English Protestantism 
stamp of nationalism and even patriotism. 

From the first it was clear that parliament, not 
convocation, would be the source of ecclesiastical 
legislation. There was a Protestant majority in the 
“Commons, and in 1559 were passed the two acts of 
ee and Unitormity. The first substituted the 
title “supreme governor” for Henry’s title “ supreme 
head,” a distinction with little difference, unless the 
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title “ governor” was taken to imply some constitu- 
tional form of government, such as could be delegated 
to commissioners, while “headship” was crotably 
assumed to connote a claim to sacerdotal and spiritual 
functions. Slight as was the terminological distunction, 
it helped to reconcile many to the institution of state 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, nor did it deprive” 
Elizabeth of any of the powers exercised by her father. 
“The Act of Uniformity enforced regular church-goin 
and imposed the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
with some alterations which modified the Zwinglian 
‘elements existing in earlier rubrics. Archbishop Parker 
revised the Forty-Two Articles and drew up for Con- 
vocation the Thirty-Nine Articles. The original draft 
of the revised Articles had contained certain expres- 
sions derogatory to the Lutheran conception of the 
“ubiquity ’’ of Christ’s presence: these words were, 
on revision, omitted, as it was considered impolitic to 
give offence to the German Protestants. In view of 
these changes, it is significant that when the papal 
Bull of excommunication was formulated in 1570 the 
Queen was condemned not as a Lutheran, but as a 
Calvinist. Elizabeth's convictions on religious questions. 
were known only to herself. 

Such was the legislative settlement. The Marian: 
bishops unanimously refused to accept the Act of 
Supremacy and were deprived, their successors being 
appointed by the deans and chapters on the nomina- 
tion of the sovereign. Less difficulty was found in 
obtaining the adhesion of the lower clergy. Much of 
the credit of this peaceful settlement was due to the 
skill of two men; William Cecil, Secretary of State, 
and Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury: in 
the diplomatic astuteness of the one and the scholarly 
inteprity of the other, Elizabeth found her surest 
supports during these critical years. / 

Concurrently with these events Scotland declared 
for the Reformation. The ceeds of reform in Scotland 
had heen sorvn in the years following the defeat and 
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death of James V. (December 14, 1542), only a week 
after the birth of his daughter Mary Queen of Scots. 
The old alliance with France was soon to be put to a 
breaking test. “Scotland was under the nominal rule 
of a Frenchwoman (Mary of Lorraine, sister of the 
Guises), a Regent (James, Earl of Arran), and an ill- 
fated infant :*it was inevitable that effective power fell 
into the hands of the powerful and still semi-feudal 
Scottish nobility who cast envious eyes on the rich 
lands of the church. Henry VIII. designed a marriage 
for his son Edward with the child Mary, a project 
rejected by the Scots, who were punished for their 
temerity by the burning of Edinburgh and the ravagin 
of the Lowlands. “The Franco-Scottish alliance still 
seemed secure: in reality, it was completely under- 
mined, for some of the nobility were in secret com- 
munication with Henry, from whom they were 
receiving bribes. Violence speedily ag haha on 
treason. The Scottish reformer, George Wishart, was 
burnt for heresy on March 2, 1546: a few weeks later 
the archbishop George Beaton was assassinated in his 
castle of St. Andrews. «John Knox entered St. Andrews 
like a second Calvin, but his citadel was besieged by 
the French, and his capture led to a period of nearly 
two years’ service in the galleys. 

\Somerset continued Henry’s policy of trying to win 
Scotland by force; his projected union of the two 
countries was ruined by the success of his troops at 
Pinkie (September, 1547). The young Mary was sent 
off to France, and the French alliance assumed a new 
strength as the policy not merely of Catholicism, but 
of patriotism. For a time it seemed that Scotland 
would be ruled from Paris, and that the one hope for 
Scottish nationalism lay in its complete subordination 
to France.‘ Early in 1558, on the occasion of her 
marriage to the Dauphin, the young Mary Stuart 
signed a secret agreement whereby Scotland became 
a dependency of France, an act which gives a certain 
amount of justification for Scotland’s subsequent re- 
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nunciation of her monarch. Meanwhile the spread of- 
Calvinism in Scotland since the return of Knox in 
1555 was to decide whether the future of Scotland 
would lie with England or with France. Knox’s 
second enforced departure (July, 1556) did not lessen 
the waves of preaching and conversion which sub- 
merged the northern kingdom in a Calvinism as stern 
and dogmatic as that of Geneva. At the momenty 
when civil war seemed inevitable, the initiative was 
taken by the leaders of the Scottish nobility, the Lords 
of the Congregation who, on December 3, 1557, 
entered into a Band or Confederation for the over- 
throw of Catholicism and the inauguration of national 
reform. Knox was summoned home again, and this¢ 
time he stayed to complete his work. His preaching 
infuriated the mob to a destruction of sacred edifices 
so ruthless as to be incomparable with that of any 
other country influenced by the Reformation, and so 
complete that to-day the mainland of Scotland can 
boast only one intact pre-Reformation cathedral—that 
of Glasgow. Throughout the later part of 1559 Knox~ 
was in negotiation with Cecil and, with the help of 
English money, a revolution was effected. The Queen 
Mother and her French troops were besieged in Edin-’ 
burgh Castle: there the Queen died (June, 1560), an 
event followed within a month by the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, whereby the French and English troops were 
ithdawh and Scotland left free to effect her reforma- 
tion independently of both France and England. The 
papal jurisdiction and the Mass were abolished : 
nox’s Calvinist Confession of Faith was adopted, and 
the First Book of Discipline substituted for the old 
hierarchy a new one of pastors, doctors, elders, and 
deacons, a change well described in the language of 
the book itself: “It is neither the clipping of their 
crowns, the greasing of their fingers, nor the blowing 
of the dumb dogs called the eichops neither the lay- 
ing on of their thsad: that maketh true ministers of 
Christ Jesus . . . but the nomination of the people, 
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the examination of the learned and public admission.” 

‘Throughout the Scottish Reformation the dominant 
«conception was that of warfare—the extermination 
of the old faith as the Israelites exterminated the 
Amalekites. The ruins of Dunkeld and St. Andrews 
still bear eloquent witness to that spirit of destruction, 
dut happily the “ perfervidum Scotorum ingenium ”’ 
has also found expression in spheres other than religion 
and vandalism. 

*To no other country did Calvinism bring such 
mational invigoration as it did to Scotland. It was the 
Reformation that transformed the Scottish kingdom 
from a medieval into a modern state, for it broke not 
-only the bonds of Rome, but the more degrading 
bonds of France, leaving Scotland to find her true 
interests in association with a partner of her own race 
and speech. On the Scottish character the Kirk has 
impressed something of its own austerity, independ- 
“ence and high seriousness, qualities which have fitted 
the northern kingdom to play a part out of all propor- 
‘tion to her population and material resources.* The 
Union of 1707 was made possible by the fact that 
Scotland was able to maintain the supremacy of her 
‘presbyterian church, an institution far more representa- 
‘tive of the nation than the old Scottish parliament 
which had been the mouthpiece only of an exclusive 
-oligarchy. 

\ The disappearance of the old Franco-Papal Scotland 
from the northern frontier helped to secure the per- 
manence of the Elizabethan settlement in England. 
But the compromise on which the latter was founded 
-contained two fundamentally antagonistic elements 
‘that were bound to assert themselves. The long- 
‘protracted Vestiarian controversy revealed the existence 
of a large party which disliked vestments and ritual, a 
party objecting to the rule of bishops as “ prelatic” 
and looking to Geneva rather than to Canterbury for 
‘inspiration. Represented at first by Hooper and then 
‘by Elizabeth's ally, Knox, and her archbishop Grindal, 
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this party could claim, with some justification, that’ 
they were not dissidents, for, according to their conten- 
tion, the English Church was one of the reformed 
churches, and, as such, was more Zwinglian or 
Calvinist than Catholic. That this contention was not 
wholly unreasonable can be shown in various ways. 
Thus the Ninth of the Lambeth Articles of 1595 
officially endorses the Calvinist doctrine of preordained 
Grace: “It is not in the will and power a every man 
to be saved.”” In the same year as the promulgation of 
the Lambeth Articles, a young Cambridge theologian, 
when preaching for his B.D. degree, horrified his 
listeners by attacking the Calvinist doctrine of» 
assurance in salvation and claiming that sin may 
destroy the effects of efficient Grace. This opened the 
door to the Pelagian theory of free will, and Barrett- 
was recuired by the University authorities to retract. 
He publicly withdrew his statement that “no man in 
this transitory world is so strongly underpropped .. . 
that he paght to be assured of his own salvation” 
(Recantation of Certain Errors raked out of the Dung- 
Aull of Popery and Pelagianism), The Calvinist strand 
in the intricate weaving of the Anglican settlement can 
still be detected in the clause of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles which requires acceptance of Predestination,- 
so English churchmen of to-day are committed, in 
theory at least, to the gloomy doctrine of salvation 
associated with St. Augustine and John Calvin. 

But nothing is more clear than that Anglicanism, 
developing on insular and national lines, has turned 
away from the continental elements which struggled 
hard for supremacy at the time of its inception. From 
the convenient (cer -mathers of Calvinism and 
Zwinglianism, the Church of England has returned 
to and steadily developed the parental Catholic 
element, never at any time wholly repudiated, and 
always linked with the most deeply conservative 
instincts of the English race. This he had become 
clear by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, when English 
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‘churchmen had definitely dropped the typical Reforma- 

tion conception of the Church. as a hard-and-fast in- 
stitution built up on definite scriptural rules and 
embodied in a cast-iron formula. The successive stages 
by which the English Church turned away from con- 
tinental models can be seen in the controversy betwcen 
Whitgift and Cartwright, and, later, in that between 
Hooker and Travers. ‘The difference was primarily 
one of interpretation; the Puritans and Presbyterians 
regarding Scripture as superior to reason, while the 
Anglicans and their Arminian successors of the seven- 
teenth century held that Scripture was directive, not 
coactive, and that historic tradition may be of more 
weight than individual argument. The weaknesses 
and failings of the Church of England have been 
mostly cach as affect every ancient, state-aided church: 
sloth and sycophancy have been charged against 
many of its representatives, but rarely bigotry or 
obscurantism. More recent developments have served 
to bring into sharper prominence its Catholic and pre- 
Reformation elements, thus raising issues for the 
future the result of which can only be vaguely 
surmised. 


CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 


‘Ir was said-by Frederick the Great that but for the 

eformation, the Catholic Church would have made 
the Virgin Mary a fourth person in the Godhead. 
This is true in the sense that the Reformation com- 
pelled the Romanist Church to put its house in order 
and obliged it to abandon some of the more materialist 
tendencies of later medievalism. Since the sixteenth 
century, fewer saints have been added to the Calendar 
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and miracles have been more strictly investigated. 
Paganism and Catholicism, which, in the fifteenth 
century, might have shared their supremacy, have ever 
since been kept apart by the solid wedge driven by 
Protestantism into the spiritual and intellectual life 
of Europe. 

The Reformation, so far as it reacted on Catholicism, ’ 
made it more easy for states to be Catholic but more 
difficult for individuals. Thus the decisions of the 
Council of Trent were carefully divided into two 
classes, canons and decrees, the first dealing with 
fundamental doctrines, the second with more debat- 
able questions of discipline, and so it was possible for 
a state to accept the one while omitting the other. 
This actually happened: the French government never~ 
officially accepted the decrees: the only countries 
which at once accepted decrees and canons were 
Poland and Portugal. Venice was drawn into actual 
hostility to the papacy through its attirude to the 
decrees: Spain, under the Dominicans and its own 
Inquisition, was endowed with a considerable measure 
of independence. The development of the autonomous’ 
national states made the secular power of the papacy 
an anachronism, and with this there came also a 
change in the character of the popes. For the haughty 
and ambitious pontiffs of the middle ages was sub- - 
stituted a Jine of elderly Italians, mostly men of good 
morals and good administrative capacity, but generally 
of mediocre abilities and (with the exception of 
Urban VIII.) never of the heroic or spectacular type. 
It is this very mediocrity which may have preserved 
the institution, for it is the prerogative of real great-‘ 
Ness to oy as well as to create. The papacy has 
perhaps gained in prestige by what it has lost in power, 

On the individual believer the Council of Trent im- 
‘gota a rigid profession of faith which may well have 

een a challenge to Protestantism, for it included 
acceptance of the priestly miracle whereby the bread 
and wine are turned into the literal body and blood 
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of Christ: it included also belief in purgatory, venera- 
tion of saints and relics, the sole right of the Church 
to interpret the Scriptures, its power to bestow in- 
dulgences and the acceptance of ecclesiastical and 
apostolic tradition. Later developments have made the 
Catholic Church not less, but more militant in its 
attitude to the churches outside its frontiers, and more 
uncompromising in its requirements of the believers 
within its fold. The Vatican Decrees of 1870 and the 
attitude taken by the modern Catholic Church to 
modernist movements are alike evidences that while 
Catholicism is always enterprising, it is also eclectic, 
and refuses to assimilate anything that might dis- 
integrate the supernatural Beeeculs on which it is 
based.* Unity, exclusiveness, and concentration are the 
qualities which make Catholicism strong to-day: they 
have not always been its qualities, and they may have 
come into being in the narrower area under its control] 
through the antagonisms which the Reformation intro- 
duced into Christianity. 

~The strongest force in this revived and _ restored 
Catholicism 1s that body which came into existence 
when the menace of Protestantism was at its height— 
the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits preached a doctrine 
of salvation whjch was at first disowned by the 
Catholic Church, but which has since been recognised 
as one of the most powerful weapons against Pro- 
testantism,s for they attacked the Augustinian and 
Dominican doctrines of Grace, substituting a more 
liberal doctrine which allows for human participation 
in the process of salvation. ‘They thus made salvation 
wopen to all men—a heresy repudiated by Augustinians, 
Dominicans, and Calvinists: they were the neo- 
Pelagians of the sixteenth century, winning over men 
by a freewill theology, and preaching a democratic 
Kingdom of Heaven in which the Elect were only an 
insignificant minority. Thus the institution of the 
Jesuits has helped to introduce a certain modernist 
note into Romanist theology, for, in contrast with the 
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Dominican and Calvinist theories of Grace, the Jesuits’ 
have restored to Christian doctrine an element of free- 

will. The Jesuits were modernists also in their attitude 

to persecutions for witchcraft and sorcery: nearly a 

century before Calvinist Scotland ceased to burn 

witches, a German Jesuit named von Spee had already 

written an eloquent plea for the suppression of the 

practice. It is true that in their reduction of casuistry 

to a scientific system the Jesuits often sacrificed 

morality to convenience, but it should not be forgotten 

that the association of modern Catholic dogma with 

freewill is in some measure due to the influence of a 

heresy popularised by Jesuits. This is a powerful’ 
weapon against the predestinarian tendencies of Pro- 

testant teaching. 

Thus it is indisputable that Catholicism has been- 
profoundly influenced by the Reformation. In contrast, 
the later history of the Protestant churches is one of 
division and disintegration, but not necessarily degener- . 
ation. Bossuet was right in his contention that Pro- 
testantism naturally tends to infinite variegation. The- 
principle of individual interpretation of the Bible is 
sound in theory, but only in so far as each of the inter- 
preters has the elementary education requisite for the 
interpretation of the written word. On the hetero-- 
geneous collection of books which make up our 
modern Bible, it is quite easy to foist any theory of 
material er spiritual welfare, and so long as there 1s 
complete freedom for the elucidation of a book 
gencrally considered to be verbally inspired, so long 
will there continue to appear the most fanciful and 
sometimes reactionary and dangerous theories regard- 
ing the will of God as expressed in humanity. Timeo 
homines unius libri: the Protestant has substituted a+ 
book for a pope: his rational powers for the collective 
opinions of doctors and councils: can it be wondered 
at that Protestantism, like dry wood, easily splits? But 
this is not necessarily an evil, for modern state regula- 
tions protect the child, to some extent, from the applica- 
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tion of dangerous theories based on the “ interpreta- 
tion” of the Bible, and it may not be certain that a 
universal, uniform, and absolutely homogeneous church 

“is the best proof of spiritual vigour. So long as religion 
answers certain vital human needs, so long will it be 
almost as varied as human nature itself. 

This faith in one book as a divinely ordained im- 
perative has exercised a profound influence on the 
mentality and destiny of Protestant countries: it is in- 
evitable that the assiduous and indiscriminate Bible 
reader should assimilate something of the temper so 
clearly delineated in the Mosaic and Jewish traditions 
of the Old Testament.‘ He assimilates the conceptions 
of a ruthless deity and a chosen race: an aristocratic 
exclusiveness achieving its appointed destiny over in- 
ferior peoples: with these also he learns maxims of 
thrift, forethought, shrewdness, and industry — the 
qualities requisite for material success. *Poverty and 
failure are anathema in the Old Testament psychology. 
Generations of Old Testament veneration may produce 
a vigorous, ambitious, and hard-working type of man, 
endowed with certain qualities of reserve and calcula- 
tion, imbued with a quiet sense of superiority over 
others and convinced a a high purpose in human life. 
Such a type may be narrow, bigoted, and impenetrable, 
but always sincere and scrupulous.+So far as religion 
can create a type, this is the type produced by Galan: 
ism ; it can still be found in America and in Scotland. 
Calvinism, alone of the Protestant sects, was fitted to 
be the inspiration of great men, and this because it was 
aristocratic, rigid, and Judaic, devoid of the indecision 

“8nd benevolence that may hinder one in the race to 
material greatness. Nor are these the only practical 
results that may follow generations of devotion to the 
letter of the Old Testament. Moses included Public 
Health in the scope of his legislation, and it is in- 
dubitable that Protestant countries have made immense 
progress in sanitary science. *This and repos tolera- 
tion are probably the two most substantial advantages 
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possessed by twentieth-century as compared with s1x- 
teenth-century civilisation. 

But while Sanitation is a distinctly Protestant con-¢ 
tribution to European civilisation, religious toleration 
is not. It has frequently been asserted that the Refor- 
mation opened the spirit of free inquiry, and by so 
doing ae eas the way for toleration. It is true that 
the appeal of Luther and Calvin to the Scriptures was 
a blow to the principle of priestly interpretation and 
teaching of the Bible, but it was an appeal to authority 
nevertheless. The mind ef Europe was thrilled by the 
spectacle of a solitary monk defying pope and 
emperor: the success ot such temerity might scem to 
augur well for the free crificism of doctrines and in- 
stitutions. It is true also that certain Protestant sects, 
such as the English Independents, were tolerant, but 
the general truth remains that the Reformation was 
based not on the spirit of free inquiry, but on the 
appeal from one authority to another. The argument 
that the Reformation hastened toleration has to face 
two objections: first, that the century after the com- 
pletion of the Reformation is a century of violent 
persecution by Protestant as well as Catholic; and, 
secondly, that although nominally Protestantism was 
based on individual access to and interpretation of the 
Scriptures, each Protestant church required strict 
adherence to very definite and very human formularies 
of faith. The substitution of St. Augustine for St.- 
Thomas Aquinas is a very indirect pathway indeed to 
religious toleration. 

The truth is that toleration was achieved partly~- 
because it paid and partly because the develo 
ment of physical science, beginning in the seventeent 
century, initiated thinking men to the conception of a 
universe infinitely wider than that known to men of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. The Dutch were 
the most tolerant nation in the seventeenth century: 
their prosperity was the envy of their rivals and 
enemies: cause and effect were slowly connected, and 
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it was at last realised that a prosperous community of 
heterogeneous heretics may, from the point of the ruler 
and tax-collector, be more’ advantageous than a com- 
munity of paupers with nothing but a uniform ortho- 
doxy to rejoice in. ‘In Germany, after the Thirty Years” 
War, the great need was population, and the territorial 
princes speedily realised chat it was bad policy to expel 
dissentients, a lesson applied with great success in 
Prussia, which benefited by the immigration of 
Huguenots expelled from France. ~Louis XIV. was 
the last king to insist on absolute religious uniformity : 
Frederick the Great was the first king to make tolera- 
tion a definite political and economic principle. Con- 
currently with this change, there began a period of 
scientific inquiry, in which the dogmas of Aristotle 
were displaced i research and experiment. Scientific 
academies sprang up in I'ngland, France, and Italy: 
the Royal Society was founded in the reign of Charles 
If.: Galileo left a host of disciples behind him in 
Italy: in France, Fontenelle made Astronomy a 
fashionable subject of discussion. Later in the century, 
when the coming of a comet seemed to forebode up- 
heaval or disaster to the rulers of Europe, Bayle startled 
the world by proclaiming that comets have nothing to 
do with the private affairs of humanity. The old 
‘cosmology was revolutionised not by the discovery of 
America, but by the discovery of the telescope. It wasr 
in this atmosphere of free scientific inquiry that the 
controversies of the sixteenth century were at last re- 
duced to an entirely different perspective, and educated 
@aien, while clinging fast to their own faith, recognised 
the right of others to their own erceds. 

\Closely connected with the view that the Reforma- 
tion led directly to toleration, is the view that Pro- 
testantism, or at least one form of it, led inevitably to 
modern democracy and republicanism. A successful 
challenge to a strongly entrenched hierarchy and the 
vindication of the right of private judgment must, it is 
argued, have helped to hasten the downfall of abso- 
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lutism as a principle of government. Some such ° 
assumption is at the basis of the attempt to link 
Rousseau with the reformers on the one hand and the 
French Revolution on the other. Post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc: on the Reformation have been fathered demo-¢ 
cracy, capitalism, revolution, and secularism, with all 
their attendant evils. 

It is clear that Lutheranism cannot be considered 
responsible for democratic movements, because as soon 
‘as it sheltered under the wing of the state it became, 
from the political point of view, a department of the 
civil service, and this characteristic of absolute sub- 
ordination to the state it has never lost. It is otherwise,‘ 
however, with Calvinism. At no time was Calvinism 
submissive to the state: on the contrary, both in 
Geneva and in Scotland, it dictated to the state. Only 
in this narrow sense can it be called democratic. But‘ 
in temper, both Calvin and his successors were aristo- 
cratic and autocratic rather than democratic: their 
Kingdom of Heaven was always a select and exclusive 
community, and they had a deep conviction of the 
necessity for the maintenance of the principle of 
authority in this world. Historically, Calvinists have 
been associated not with popular governments, nor 
with schemes of political emancipation, but with 
monarchies and burgher oligarchies : not with political 
change and experiment, but with political sapilig and 
conservatism. In this the Scottish Calvinists can be 
distinguished from the English Independents and 
Puritans : the Scots sold their king to the English, but 
they tried to prevent his execution, and they helped to 
restore his son. The French Huguenots invoked the 
contract in their plea for a limited monarchy, but that 
does not necessarily mean democracy as we understand 
it to-day, for the Huguenots (unlike the Jesuits) were* 
careful to restrict the rights of private dissent, and, 
until their expulsion, they were among the most loyal 
and obedient of French subjects. Calvinists, while 
sometimes lacking in respect to the person of the 
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‘monarch, have always been firm believers in the in- 
stitution of monarchy. It was the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century who weakened the absolutist fabric 
af European civilisation, and none of these was a 
Calvinist: on the other hand, in the seventeenth 
century, when the political influence of Calvinism was 
at its height, the continent of Europe was subjected to 
an absolutism more uniform and uncontested than 
that of any other period since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Calvin, like Rousscau, awakened men’s 
thoughts, but where the secular state was concerned, 
he might have claimed, as Rousseau claimed for him- 
self, that “so far from destroying states, he had con- 
firmed them.” Both men were revolutionaries, but 
they were also fatalists. 

“The connection between Calvinism and modern 
democracy is probably more indirect and less obvious. 
*A true democracy requires, for its institution and 
permanence, a large measure of popular education 
in the sense that Aristotle required his citizens 
to be educated—that is, they must be fitted for 
taking their part in the government and administra- 
tion of the state. The “ political education,” as dis- 
tinct from the “encyclopedic education” trains the 
citizen in a moderate number of subjects with the 
definite purpose of preparing him to co-operate with 
his fellow-men in public offices. Calvinism exercised 
something of this function in so far as its ecclesi- 
astical system was based on the conception of the 
individual worshipper exercising his vote with a full 
@consciousness of his responsibility; prepared, when 
required, to take his share of public duty, and ready 
to express criticism of the conduct or opinions of 
those entrusted with office. In this way Calvinism 
provided the basis of a political maine unknown to 
either Catholicism or Lutheranism. “But the demo- 
cracy implied by this popular eerleag) Grea in govern- 
ment was a democracy only in the Aristotelian sense, 
not in the revolutionary, or popular, or socialistic 
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senses generally attributed to the word. Beneath Cal-~ 
vinist criticism of institutions there has always lain 
a deep respect for these institutions and a full admis- 
sion of the necessity for the principle of authority in 
church and state. 

Thus neither toleration nor republicanism can be“ 
regarded as direct products of the sixteenth-century 
Reformation, and it may be added that historical 
categories have to be abandoned altogether if every 
characteristic of modern Protestant states must be 
fathered definitely on the Reformation. Modern 
European civilisation is too complicated to be ex- 
plained solely as the result of the ferment introduced 
. Luther and Calvin. Moreover, in the controversial 
literature of to-day, it is too often assumed that 
Protestantism and Catholicism are static quantities, 
still preserving the identical qualities which distin- 
guished them in the sixteenth century. This is cer- 
tainly untrue of Catholicism: it is even more untrue 
of Protestantism. In a sense, the original Lutheran 
and Calvinist theologies are impracticable—the first 
because it requires a degree of introspection unusual 
in the ordinary man, and the second because it ex- 
pressly excludes a large portion of humanity from the 
scope of salvation. It is not difficult for a Catholic 
apologist to show that a full understanding of all 
the implications contained in the doctrine of justif- 
cation by faith may require a certain aptitude for 
metaphysics, and, equally, the believer in predestina- 
tion may, if he is among the Elect, be a spiritual 
snob; if not, he must either feel that he has no incen- 
tive to morality or become a morbid pessimist. The 
one form of Protestantism may create hydrochon- 
driacs: the other, it has been argued, must produce 
a certain proportion of wild debauchees or hopeless 
lunatics. In contrast with these depressing possibili- 
ties, the Catholic apologist can point to a church 
which requires no complicated introspective processes 
other than those involved in the acceptance of cer- 
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stain clearly specified miracles: a church which 
teaches that Christ died for all men, and claims to 
be the repository of an age-long accumulation of 
spiritual power and efficacy by which the regular 
participant is constantly restored and reinvigorated. 
“Une religion est une société religieuse,’” wrote 
Bonald: the Catholic is never allowed to forget that 
he is part of an ancient and worldwide institution, 
‘while the Protestant may be left to struggle, as best 
he can, with arid and depressing doctrines of Grace 
and Justification. If he conquers in that struggle, 
then he will be tempted by spiritual pride: if he 
fails, he must succumb to the forces of disbelief. 
Such is the case that can be made against Protes- 
tantism on the ground of its primary dogmas. But, 
“in practice, religions seldom remain true to. their 
original inspiration, and Protestantism is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It may be asserted that at the 
present time very few Protestant churches insist on 
the characteristic religious doctrines on which they 
were founded: Lutheranism has long been mildly 
orthodox and evangelical: Calvinism has shown a 
zeal in foreign missions equalled only by that of the 
Jesuits, and, apart from a few cases of heresy-lunt- 
ing, has developed, even in Scotland, into a liberal 
and’ somewhat variously defined code of Christian 
ethics. “Religious catechisms are seldom used, and the 
word has now acquired an almost antiquarian flavour. 
Only by a minority in Protestant communities are 
the strict sixtcenth-century formularies insisted on. 
pAnglicanism has more vehemently than ever repu- 
diated any connection with either Protestantism or 
the Reformation. Hope for union and reconciliation 
in the future would appear to lie in the development 
from Theology to Christianity—in the surrender of 
much of the unwieldy mass of ey and 
dogma imposed on the original foundations by the 
‘first sixteen centuries of the history of Christianity. 
Very little distinction can be established between the 
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practical Pe and ethical principles on which the 

ood Catholic and the good Protestant regulate their 
ives. There is much in common between the think- 
ing Protestant and the thinking Catholic of to-day, 
but the forces of obscurantism and bigotry must 
always be reckoned with. 

The distinctions between the new and the old’ 
faiths can, to some extent, be traced in art and litera- 
ture, but here it is well to be wary of generalisation. 
It is true that the edifices and the ritual of Catho- 
licism lend themselves better to artistic inspiration 
than the gaunt walls of a Calvinist church, but on 
the other hand Catholicism had the advantage of 
priority, and this counts for much in both art and 
literature. Moreover, it is seldom that the work of 
the creative genius can be definitely associated with 
any one set of religious beliefs, for true genius is? 
universal, but if such a test were applied to modern 
times one might claim that while Puritanism was 
an inspiration in Milton, and Lutheranism in Bach, 
Catholicism, as such, has been the more direct inspira- 
tion of a large number of lesser men, notably 
Chateaubriand, De Maistre, Lamartine, and Cardinal 
Newman. But such a test is not quite fair. A great’ 
fugue or a great epic can be composed without the 
inspiration of a theological doctrine, just as a painter 
of Madonnas need not necessarily be a Catholic. 

On the other hand, it may be hazarded that the’ 
Protestant, in literature, rarely reveals the same 
genius for the incongruous and the ironical as does 
the Catholic. ‘‘ Dissent,” it has been said, “* kills the‘ 
sense of humour.” The writer of the greatest English 
satire was an Irishman: our literature can boast the 
incisiveness of Dryden and the epigram of Pope, but 
not the boisterousness of Rabelais, nor the quiet 
sarcasm of Moliére, nor the sustained irony of 
Anatole France. The achievements of England in 
what might be called the secondary forms of litera- 
ture—in satire, epigram, and burlesque—have been 
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‘great, but not so great as those of Catholic France, 
a fact which may have been in the mind of La 
Bruyére, when he remarked that a man_ born 
Christian and French finds himself driven to satire, 
because ‘“‘the great subjects are forbidden him.” It4 
was the “great subjects”’ that the Reformers forced 
on the attention of Europe, and there is still reflected 
something of their sombre seriousness and high pur- 

ose in the temperament and activities of ean 
Pioiecant communities. 
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THE INQUISITION 


CHAPTER I 
ARE OPINIONS PUNISHABLE ? 


Tus subject has been so fully and scientifically studied 
during the last fifty years that we may speak with 
something like absolute certainty as to nearly all of 
the most important facts. The reader will see that my 
bibliography rests mainly upon the Quaker Lea, who 
set the ball rolling; Lord Acton, the greatest Roman 
Catholic historian who has written in the English 
language; a French Catholic canon: a French Catholic 
professor; and a distinguished French lawyer. More- 
over, one of the most important documents, Bernard 
Gui’s Manual, has been published quite recently in 
the original Latin, with a French translation, at a 
most moderate price. Space forbids my quoting much 
from this, but readers who are not specialists can now 
control modern writers by the exact words of a 
prominent inquisitor describing the theory and 
practice of his own office. The many acknowledged 
facts, however, still leave room for divergent de- 
ductions here and there; we know the ponderables, 
but there are imponderables more difficult to estimate. 
Whether we judge a man or an institution from the 
point of view of morals or of business expediency, 
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it is necessary to form some idea of his surroundings. 
Here, as I shall be found to differ on one point even 
from Dr. Lea, I shall take special pains to supply con- 
temporary evidence which my readers may check. 

The Inquisition was an elaborate institution for the 
punishment and suppression of unpopular opinions. 
We must begin, therefore, by asking: How far are 
opinions justly punishable? 

It is often asserted that a man’s words, as dis- 
tinguished from his acts, cannot be justly punished; 
but can this thesis be seriously maintained? We must 
admit that innumerable injustices and blunders have 
been committed in the name of authority against free 
speech; but faults in practice do not necessarily vitiate 
a principle, and on what moral principle can a man 
claim freedom for all his words, while admitting 
responsibility for his acts? What is the value of a 
word which is not, in the strictest sense, a potential 
act? If I deliberately persuade another to shoot my 
enemy, am I not in every sense as guilty as if I 
deliberately fired the pistol myself? If a man de- 
liberately declares war on society, planning himself and 
inciting others to plan a forcible attack upon existing 
institutions at the first favourable opportunity, with 
what justice can he complain when society meets this 
declaration of war by an act of war? saying, in effect: 
‘Here and now is the opportunity you speak of; if 
not yours, certainly ours.”’ If, in modern society, very 
few people are punished for their utterances (as apart 
from ordinary personal libels), this is because society 
can afford to give them wide latitude; the man himself 
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probably scarcely means what he says, or, if he does, 
he will influence so few others that we need not 
notice him. In other words, it is rather a question 
of expediency than of justice. If the speaker himself 
insists on appealing to justice; if he pleads, “ my 
words must not be treated as acts,” then he is pleading 
his own frivolity or insignificance. But those who feel 
this most strongly, and who would not for a moment 
defend the speaker on grounds of abstract justice, may 
yet protest against his punishment on the grounds of 
expediency. In view of past blunders, they may think 
it far wiser to suffer a small evil than to quench what, 
after all, may have a small chance of being true, and 
to make unnecessary martyrs. Therefore, the wisest 
and strongest societies, like the wisest and strongest 
individuals, have usually been distinguished by com- 
parative tolerance. They have, in fact, felt that they 
can nearly always afford to take the interrupter at his 
own valuation, either as not meaning all that he says, 
or as unlikely to attract as many disciples as would 
suffice to convert the existing’ order into disorder. 
They do not need to reckon his words as acts; indeed, 
such treatment might give the words a factitious sig- 
nificance which, until then, they had lacked. Modern 
thought rightly regards intolerance as one of the worst 
enemies to civilization; but the first step to victory over 
our encmy is to understand him, and, in this question, 
much harm has been done by well-meaning writers 
who claim, in the name of abstract justice, that which 
most people would allow them as a matter of practical 
expediency. 
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Intolerance was neither invented nor raised to its 
highest power by Christians. Ernest Renan’s Averroés 
shows how a brilliant Moslem civilization in Southern 
Spain was ruined by the intolerance of Moslem priests 
allied with the Moslem multitude. Nor, again, has 
intolerance been exclusively religious; indeed, as will 
be seen, that which on the surface has seemed religious 
has sometimes been partly or even mainly due to 
racial, social, and political differences. Plato himself, 
with the murder of Socrates before his eyes, was far 
from allowing complete tolerance. In his Laws he 
wrote : 

‘““Let this then be the law: No one shall possess 
shrines of the gods in private houses, and he who is 
found to possess them, and perform any sacred rites 
not publicly authorized, shall be informed against to 
the guardians of the law; and let them issue orders 
that he shall carry his private rites to the public 
temples, and if he do not obey, let them inflict a 
penalty until he comply. And if a person be proven 
guilty of impicty, not merely from childish levity, but 
such as grown-up men may be guilty of, let him be 
punished with death.” 

The object of the present monograph is to trace the 
application of this principle through the Middle Ages. 
For though, like Abbé Vacandard, I here choose the 
brief utle Ingutsition, yet, like him, I make no attempt 
to trace its history in the Spanish dominions or the 
Papal states after the Reformation. My subject here is 
the Medieval Inquisition. ° 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PROGRESS OF INTOLERANCE 


Ir was in virtue of principles like Plato’s that the early 
Christians were persecuted. The Roman Empire, the 
most coherent state that had ever appeared in history 
on anything like that universal scale, seemed to its 
inhabitants to deserve a sort of religious reverence; 
therefore Roman Law, so indulgent to all other cults, 
was pitiless to the Christian, whose principles and 
practice seemed solvent of the existing society. 
Christianity, however, showed not only great resisting 
power, but equally remarkable genius for assimilation; 
and, in a few centuries, this forbidden Christian 
Church had modelled its life, its laws, its officers, so 
closely upon those of the Empire that Constantine 
recognized it as a worthy ally, and it became the State 
Church. Here, at once, intolerance began again to 
creep in; the older cults were now banned as “ super- 
stitiones ”; they were presently: condemned as illegal; 
and the temples, in process of time, were given over 
to a plunder far more complete, in proportion to 
population, than the plunderings of the Reformation. 
Moreover, the emperors could not stop there. The 
Christian was now privileged, but only as a part of this 
great quasi-imperial organization; the nonconformist 
Christians must not enjoy the favours intended only 
for an institution which, being officially organized, is 
responsible to the State and offers certain guarantees 
to the State. Thus the Church receives the legal right 
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of deciding between orthodox and heretic; those whom 
she casts out can claim no help from the State; indeed, 
as early as about 430, the laws of Theodosius II. 
proclaimed death, in the last resort, against certain 
heretics. Even earlier, in 385, the Emperor Maximus 
had tortured and executed the heretic Priscillian, with 
six of his followers. But this excited the indignation 
of two leading churchmen, St. Ambrose and St. Martin 
of Tours; and the significance of their saintly protest 
is not entirely destroyed by the fact that Pope Leo I, 
in 447, justified the act and wished that it might be 
repeated in other cases; or that it was cited again with 
express commendation, as a laudable precedent, by 
Hadrian VI. to the princes of Germany in 1522. 

For, as time went on, the problem became more 
and more difficult. Violence was used freely both by 
orthodox and by heretics; and St. Augustine, who 
began by protesting against persecution in the case of 
the Donatists, ended by retracting; he thought force 
was necessary, in some cases, to bring men to a sense 
of the truth. But officially organized violence grew 
slowly, and not even steadily. During the Dark Ages, 
the imperial penalties for heretics, like many other 
imperial laws, were to a great extent, if not entirely, 
forgotten. Therefore, though men were far from 
tolerant, they were not so officially intolerant as might 
be expected. When, with that revival of learning which 
characterized the eleventh and twelfth centuries, heresy 
also became more prominent, it found the hierarchy 
undecided as to the use of force. In 1144, the Bishop 
of Liége formally consulted Pope Lucius II. as to the 
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proper penalty for heresy, but no answer has been 
recorded. Many heretics, in different parts of Europe, 
were put to death between 1020 and 1150; but more 
often by princes or by lynch-law than by regular 
ecclesiastical authority. We know of five cases in 
which prelates disapproved of this irregular violence, 
one of the protesters being St. Bernard; moreover, 
Petrus Cantor, far more distinguished morally and 
intellectually than the average of bishops, was of the 
same mind. 

On the other hand, there are cases where the bishop 
explicitly or implicitly approves of handing heretics 
over for punishment to the mob or to the secular arm; 
and at least two of the most distinguished writers on 
ecclesiastical law approve of death for heretics. And 
then, in the second half of the twelfth century, the 
plot thickens. Heretics are more regularly burned, and 
prelates are more prominent in the executions; more- 
over, there is no bishop, I believe, who protests. The 
first formal laws which prescribed the stake (except 
those of the earlier Roman: emperors, which were 
gradually being unearthed and emphasised) emanated 
from two or three sovereigns. It is possible that the 
Count of Toulouse decreed this before 1194; certainly 
the King of Aragon did in 1197 and the Emperor 
Frederick If. in 1224. The King of Aragon claimed 
to be acting here “‘in obedience to the decrees of the 
Holy Roman Church, which have prescribed that 
heretics should be excluded from the society of God 
and of Holy Church and of all Catholics, and should 
be everywhere condemned and prosecuted ”—xubique 
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damnandos et persequendos. And, by 1231, there is 
no longer any possible doubt of the papal attitude; 
Frederick’s law was inscribed upon the official register, 
and in that year a batch of obstinate heretics were 
burnt at Rome. Then, between 1230 and 1233, 
Gregory IX. put the finishing touches to what modern 
scholars call the Papal Inquisition. 

Lucius III., by a decree of 1184, had already created 
the Episcopal Inguisition. Heresy was thenceforward 
to be treated differently from all other crimes, and 
even from all other moral offences: far differently in 
degree, if not in quality. Bishops or their archdeacons 
had long been subject to the duty, not always accepted 
in practice, of inquiring into moral offences in every 
parish. This, it was now insisted, must henceforth be 
done in the most thorough and systematic fashion 
with regard to heresy. Such inquiry—rnqursitio——must 
now be made twice or thrice a year in all parishes 
where the least suspicion exists; trustworthy residents 
shall be put on oath to denounce all suspects; even 
“the whole neighbourhood’’ may be thus sworn. 
The person thus ‘‘ found marked by suspicion alone ”’ 
must now prove his innocence to the bishop’s satisfac- 
tion, or be handed over to the secular arm. No clerical 
immunities can protect him; the bishop, in this matter, 
may break down even those papal privileges which 
protect the exempt monks, in every other cause, from 
his inquiry or from his discipline. Finally, counts, 
barons, and civil magistrates must take a solemn oath 
to execute this edict, under pain of deposition, con- 
fiscation, and excommunication. In this way the whole 
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forces of Church and State were solemnly mobilized 
against heresy. But even these were found insufficient, 
and Innocent IJ]. presently began the practice of send- 
ing commissioners of inquiry (:nquisitores) direct from 
Rome to stimulate and support the fighting line, just 
as the French revolutionaries sent their commissioners 
to watch over and to spur on their generals. Then, 
at last, came those stricter laws of Gregory LX., which 
were supported by a corresponding development of 
organization. The Pope now regularly deputed in- 
quisitors, nearly always chosen from the new and en- 
thusiastic Mendicant Orders, to supersede the bishops; 
moreover, a special and centralized tribunal was set 
up, and here we have the full-blown Papal Inquisition. 

How, then, are we to explain this rapid evolution 
within less than a century—that is, from Lucius II. 
(who apparently does not know what punishment 
faith or ethics demand for heretics, and who 1s cer- 
tainly disinclined to trouble himself very much about 
the matter) to Gregory IX., who is quite certain that 
they are to be burned, and who musters and drills the 
orthodox against them, not only to the Jast man, but 
to the last child. For, under the Inquisition, just as 
the court has all the advantage of secret procedure, 
and concealment of witnesses, and torture not only of 
the suspect, but even of witnesses through whom there 
is any hope of securing a condemnation, so also an 
unfree man, or a criminal, is permitted or compelled 
to testify, and an infant not yet in his teens may be 
heard in evidence against his parents. 

How are we to explain the rapidity of this evolu- 
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tion, as apart from its logical inevitability? For upon 
this inevitability in logic writers of all schools seem 
agreed. Each may emphasize some different point, but 
the theory itself may be set forth in fairly simple 
terms. Preachers and philosophers taught, and men in 
general believed, that the majority of mankind would 
find their way to hell.* They believed that, whereas 
heaven meant an eternity of bliss beyond all concep- 
tion, hell meant an eternity of unthinkable horror and 
torment. Men were taught, also, that it was the last 
moment of a man’s life which decided between these 
two tremendous alternatives; and, again, that the main 
factor at that moment, if not the only decisive factor, 
would be that of the soul’s attitude towards the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. From this it 
followed necessarily, as Innocent III. publicly pro- 
claimed, that the heretic deserves the same punishment 
as the man who betrays his sovereign; or, indeed, 
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* One of the assertions solemnly condemned as 
heretical in Raymond Lull, by Gregory XI., was: . 
“God hath such love for His people that almost all 
men in the world shall be saved; since, if more were 
damned than saved, Christ’s mercy would be without 
great love” (Eymeric, Directorium, pars. II., quzstio 
IX.; ed. 1585, p. 275 6.). Even Aquinas, whose 
moderation is always conspicuous, contrasts the “* few” 
saved with the “very many” damned. Other con- 
spicuous and orthodox authorities put the proportion 
at one to a thousand, or even a hundred thousand 
(see my Five Centuries of Religion, vol. i., pp. 446f7.). 
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much more, “since it is far worse to offend the 
Eternal Majesty than a temporal ruler.” 

And the deductions from these premises were 
worked out, once for all, by St. Thomas Aquinas. We 
shall go more fully into his doctrine at a later stage; 
here we may note briefly that any baptized Christian 
who pertinaciously dissents from the official teaching 
becomes thereby a traitor of the blackest dye, to be 
punished by death. And here St. Thomas speaks 
practically as the unchallenged representative of 
scholastic philosophy. His conclusion follows inexor- 
ably from his premises; and those premises had been 
commonplaces of orthodox theology for centuries be- 
fore his time. 

Why, then, had not the popes or councils of those 
past centuries worked out this obvious line of thought 
and organized the Inquisition in practice? Here, at 
last, I must desert the ground of common agreement 
for the uncertain field of deductions, and suggest that 
the change came less through deeper speculation within 
the Church than through altered circumstances out- 
side. Human nature being what it 1s, the boldest 
theoreticians must often be opportunists in practice; 
and perhaps no society has ever been more accommo- 
dating in its adaptation of theoretical strictness to 
actual human infirmities than the Roman Church. It 
may truly be pleaded that this is partly because her 
ideals are so high; but the fact of these startling con- 
trasts would, I think, be difficult to deny. Just as at 
the present day, while Aquinas’s are the orthodox 
conclusions, yet almost all the orthodox are concerned 
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to bury them in oblivion, so, during the Dark Ages, 
men had ignored the obvious justice of drawing those 
conclusions from generally-admitted premises. And, as 
influential modern Roman Catholic writers may be 
found here and there to confess that the burial has 
been merely opportunist, may we not reasonably 
suggest that the protracted gestation of the Inquisi- 
tion, and then its sudden birth and growth, were 
equally conditioned by the circumstances of those 
times? 

In the Dark Ages, people accepted the Church as 
they accepted Feudalism: each offered a refuge from 
anarchy. It was not that men weighed either one or 
the other in critical scales, or that they had in either 
case that higher conviction which is founded not only 
on belief but on understanding; the so-called Ages of 
Faith should really be called Ages of Acquiescence. 
But the Church undertook to defend the faithful 
against spiritual enemies, just as the lord undertook to 
defend his faithful vassals against bodily harm, in re- 
turn for certain services. True, the Church was un- 
questionably the greater and more respected institu- 
tion of the two: her ideals were higher, and she did 
much for men’s bodies as well as for their souls. But 
the parallel is so far exact that, in the Dark Ages, 
each institution owed much of its power to the help- 
lessness and disorganization of society in general; the 
old civilization was mostly destroyed, and the new 
was a tender plant ready to twine round any real 
support. Then came the Renaissance of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; and, by the middle of the 
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thirteenth, Western civilization had risen to what most 
people count as its medieval high-water mark. The 
latest orthodox historian of medieval philosophy writes 
of that time: “ The thirteenth century believed that 
it had realized a state of stable equilibrium .. . their 
extraordinary optimism led them to believe they had 
arrived at a state close to perfection.’’* 

This, though only a half-truth, is as just within its 
own limits as any epigram can be. The privileged 
classes of the thirteenth century, the clergy and nobles, 
were even better satisfied with the then constitution 
of society than were the classes privilégiées of the 
Ancien Régime in France before the Revolution. The 
reigning philosophers, and many of the most influential 
among the hierarchy, were deeply infected with that 
false sense of perfection. But De Wulf here ignores 
the very strong currents of quite unorthodox, and 
often anti-Christian, thought which ran all this while 
under the surface wherever philosophical and religious 
speculation was active, and especially at the University 
of Paris. What is more important, he ignores orthodox 
thinkers like Roger Bacon, who, as we shall see, 
eriticized the philosophy of his contemporaries Aquinas 
and Albert the Great in words which might almost 
have been written by Huxley in our own day. Again, 
he ignores the vast mass of popular ignorance and in- 
difference and incredulity, such as the Chronicle of 
Friar Salimbene reveals; when men heard how 


ee 
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* M. de Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the 
Middle Ages (1922), p. 268. 
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St. Louis had failed in his crusade of 1248, they said 
openly that Mahomet was greater now than Christ. 
The reigning party had, indeed, grown overweening 
in their confidence of having gradually welded ancient 
tradition into perfect truth, compared with which all 
else was error. But many intellectuals, after genera- 
tions of more independent thought, had grown into a 
position from which such optimism seemed a mere 
delusion; and these men felt the more bitterly because, 
by publicly disputing this in the schools, they would 
have risked their lives. Partly in this way, and partly 
through contact with Mohammedans in the Crusades, 
many common folk had drifted into the position of 
Voltaire’s valet: ‘‘I am a poor man, but I believe no 
more than my betters do.” 

We have seen how often, up to 1150 and even 
beyond, the heretic was executed by lynch-law. There 
can be no doubt that, as a rule, the people did greatly 
prefer the Church to these heretical conventicles; but 
we may doubt very seriously whether society in 
general, left to itself, would have proceeded to such 
extremes. The evidence enables us to exonerate a 
certain number (though by no means all) of the 
hierarchy; but, as a whole, these lynch stories imply 
the connivance, if not the active prompting, of the 
parish clergy. The most that can be drawn from the 
evidence is that enough men could often be found 
to lynch the nonconformists, and that the majority let 
the lynching go on. In short, our medieval evidence 
points rather to what we know to have happened in 
the case of the Quakers. Still, there can be no doubt 
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that the heretic of 1020-1120 was at least as unpopular 
as George Fox and his disciples. It was not necessary 
for pope or prince to burn heretics; the populace and 
lower clergy seemed to be doing enough in that way. 

A little later the scene changed; and, if pope and 
prince did not interfere, it was rather the orthodox 
who were likely to suffer than the heretics. The most 
cultured populations of Western Europe—it became 
more and more clear—were rapidly losing their faith. 
Even St. Bernard, who scarcely ever failed to magnetize 
men, could gain no enduring victory over the heretics 
of Provence. Things went from bad to worse; and 
here we can rely fairly well upon Innocent III.’s own 
correspondence, and on the monk Peter des Vaux de 
Cernay who wrote his chronicle for Innocent’s infor- 
mation. Heresy, these tell us, had become endemic 
in Provence; “almost all the barons had become 
harbourers and defenders of heretics,’’ and there were 
““more disciples of Manichzus (sic) than of Christ.” 
The heretics defended themselves against their re- 
bukers by pointing to the notoriously evil lives of many 
clergy. I shall deal presently with the question how 
far this heresy may be characterized as social or 
political. The only point which concerns us here is 
one admitted by Abbé Vacandard, that the Inquisi- 
tion “made no distinction between those teachings 
which entailed injury on the family and on society, 
and those which merely denied certain revealed 
truths” (p. 159). Any baptized person who pertina- 
ciously opposed any papal Bull was finally amenable 
to its rigours; so that, as we shall see, four devoted 
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Franciscans were burned at Marseilles in 1318 for what 
was, in effect, a refusal to abjure an essential point 
of St. Francis’s teaching in obedience to a brand-new 
papal decree which flatly contradicted another saint 
and a previous pope. 


CHAPTER Il 
ENEMIES OF SOCIETY ? 


Tis undcrlying psychology of the Inquisition can be 
best understood, perhaps, if we start from that decree 
of Innocent II]. which, without formally erecting the 
new court, did yet enunciate doctrines clearly imply- 
ing the necessity of some such tribunal to enforce 
those doctrines in the last resort. In 1199, Innocent III. 
addressed a letter to the clergy, magistrates, and 
people of Viterbo, of which the essential portions 
were embodicd in Canon Law, and thus became 
imperative for all Roman Christendom. Its preamble 
runs : 

‘The decay of a century tottering to old age may be 
scented in the corruption not only of the elements 
[of the universe], but even in that most worthy of 
all creatures, [man], fashioned in the image and like- 
ness of God, and set above the fowls of the air and 
all the beasts of the field in privilege of dignity; nor 
does he merely fail in these days with the failing 
century, but he also infects and is infected with the 
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foul canker of old age. For man, most wretched, 
sinneth at the last; and he who, at his own creation 
and that of the world, could not remain in Paradise, 
is now degenerating in these days of dissolution for 
himself and the whole earth; and, at the end of time, 
(forgetting the price of his redemption, by thrusting 
himself into the manifold vain meshes of questioning) 
entangles himself in the snares of his own fraud, and 
falls into the pit which he hath digged. . . . Heresies 
swarm, and the heretic, robbing his brother of his 
heavenly inheritance, makes him heir to his own 
heresy and to damnation. . . . These, as the Apostle 
saith, ‘have an appearance indeed of godliness, but 
deny the power thereof. . . .’ [Heresy] was creeping 
privily like a cancer, and now it pourcth forth openly 
the venom of its iniquity; for, under an apparent cloak 
of religion, it deceiveth many simple folk and seduceth 
some even of the wary.” 

Therefore Innocent IJ., as a man called at this 
eleventh hour of the world’s existence to work in the 
Lord’s vineyard, must fight manfully against the evil, 
and must demand from the faithful not opposition, 
but help. Any favourer of heretics shall be branded as 
infamous, and incapable of public office or councillor- 
ship; his vote shall be null, his testament null; if he 
be a judge, his judgment shall be without legal effect; 
if an advocate, let no judge hear him; if a notary, all 
his writings shall be void; “‘if a cleric, let him be 
deposed from all office and benefice.’” His whole 
possessions shal] be confiscated; and any magistrate who 
neglects this duty shall be coerced by excommunication. 
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“For, seeing that the laws, when men are condemned 
to death for high treason, confiscate their goods and 
reserve a livelihood for their children only as an act 
of mercy, how much more should those who, straying 
from the Faith, offend against Jesus Christ, God and 
Son of God, be cut off by ecclesiastical rigour from 
our Head, who is Christ, and be despoiled of their 
earthly goods, since it is far more grievous to sin 
against the eternal than against an earthly Majesty.” 

It was upon this last sentence that Aquinas based 
his famous argument: “ If false coiners or other felons 
are justly committed to death without delay by worldly 
princes, much more may heretics, from the moment 
that they are convicted, be not only excommunicated, 
but slain justly out of hand.” (28, 28, q. XI., art. tii.) 

From this memorable decree of Innocent III. three 
very important points stand clearly forth: his dog- 
matic optimism, his social pessimism, and, as a 
result, his panic fear. What he, as pope, thought in 
the moral and religious sphere, and what he believed 
all good Christians to have believed from Christ on- 
wards, was truth; everything else was falschood. Yet, 
in his view, not only was human society then on its 
last legs, and the Second Advent close at hand, but 
even these few latest hours of mundane history were 
being embittered by the rapid growth of beliefs which, 
since they were incompatible with the One and Only 
Truth, must lead their advocates and their converts 
to hell. In those days of 1199 it was true that the 
saving dogmas of faith were being formulated more 
clearly than ever before; but, on the other hand, 
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unfaith in those dogmas was growing at an acceler- 
ated rate. The situation, therefore, was desperate; the 
only remedy was that the Church should strike now 
as she had never yet struck in all history; energy was 
the crying need—violent and even hysterical energy— 
de laudace, et encore de l’audace, et toujours de 
Vaudace—or the enemy would win after all! 

This is the first step for the comprehension of the 
Inquisition. We must begin by realizing how, behind 
that imposing facade of the medieval Church, there 
lurked a crowd of misgivings, generally unconscious, 
not often even subconscious, still more seldom con- 
fessed, yet very deep all the while, and tyrannous in 
their action upon the orthodox mind. Berthold of 
Regensburg, the Franciscan mission preacher whom 
Roger Bacon singles out for such high praise, gives 
us an example of this subconscious misgiving: 

““ Had I a sister in a country wherein were only one 
heretic, yet that one heretic would keep me in fear 
for her... I myself, by God’s grace, am as fast 
rooted in the Christian faith as any Christian man 
should rightly be; yet, rather than dwell knowingly 
one brief fortnight in the same house with an heretic, 
I would dwell a whole year with five hundred devils !”” 

So also his younger contemporary, the Dominican 
Etienne de Bourbon, complains that, while heretics 
pervert many from the Faith, none are ever re-con- 
verted. He explains it ingeniously: Wine may turn 
into vinegar, but never vinegar to wine. Berthold 
notes the same sad fact, but offers a different physical 
analogy. To pass now from those subconscious to 
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conscious misgivings in the, thirteenth century; these 
are clearly shown by one of Joinville’s ‘most striking 
stories. A great doctor of divinity at Paris came and 
confessed to his bishop: “I hold myself for an infidel, 
since I cannot bring my heart to believe in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, as Holy Church teaches it; and I 
know well that this is one of the devil’s temptations.’”* 
A great monastic reformer of two centuries later, 
Johann Busch, speaks of this as a common temptation. 
In the face of these things, the question of comparative 
morality between heretic and orthodox, or even the 
question of saving the State from anti-social revolu- 
tionaries, sinks into the background. Why talk of 
the State, or even think of the State, which must soon 
perish with the whole fabric of this universe, when 
the Faith itself, the one supreme and imperishable 
thing in this perishable world, hangs on the hazard 
of a dic? Indeed, one of the Faith’s worst perils lies 
precisely in this seeming contrast between heretics 
who had ‘an appearance of godliness’? and an 
admittedly corrupt clergy; for, on the evidence of 
Innocent III. and his own friends, and by the admis- 
sion of all modern scholars, the clergy in general had 
indeed sunk very low. 

Here, then, was still the same problem in 1199 as 
two generations earlier, when Provost Erwin of Stein- 
feld had written to consult St. Bernard about the 
Rhineland heretics. Erwin had described these men as 
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* Mémoires, § 46; I give similar examples on pp. 
313, 404 of From St. Francis to Dante, 2nd. ed. 
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apparently inoffensive: they did, indeed, travel about 
with women, but so, he remembers, had the Apostles 
done; and he brings no accusation of actual impro- 
priety. Again, it was admitted that in diet and other 
ways they showed an example of great self-restraint, 
and Erwin notes that these heretics constantly 
appealed to Christ’s words as a criterion between 
themselves and the orthodox: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” St. Bernard’s answer shows how 
overwhelmingly the question of religious faith out- 
weighs all other social or moral questions. He knows 
well enough how fateful this question of comparative 
morals is; he has laid elsewhere his finger on the open 
sore of the Church. He has written: “We can no 
longer say, with Isaiah, that ‘the priest is as the 
people,” for the priests of our day are worse than the 
people.’”’ He admits these heretics’ apparent regularity 
of life, and even their semblance of belief: 

“Tf you inquire into [such a man’s] faith, nothing 
is more Christian; if into his conversation, nothing 
is more blameless; and he proves by his deeds what 
he speaks with his mouth. You may see the man, in 
witness of his faith, frequenting the church, honour- 
ing tne priests, offcring his gift, making his confes- 
sion, communicating in the sacraments. What can 
be more faithful? As regards life and morals, he 
cozens no man, over-reaches none, does violence to 
none. Moreover, he is pale with fasting; he eats no 
bread of idleness; he works with his hands for his 
livelihood. Where, then, is the fox?” 

The allusion, of course, is to Cant. IL, 15, and 
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St. Bernard explains how this man is one of the little 
foxes that must be caught, because they ravage the 
Lord’s vineyard. This going about with women is 
very dangerous; he cannot, indeed, assert (though he 
suspects) that it has borne fruit in evil deeds, but 
certainly the Church has forbidden it; and it is wicked 
to appeal to the example of Apostles in the New 
Testament against the Church. Moreover, the one 
sin which heretics themselves cannot deny is that of 
giving holy things to the dogs, Thus St. Bernard, in 
his incautious contempt, practically repeats the Jewish 
argument of John, vit. 47: “‘ Are ye also deceived? 
Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on 
him?” For he points out how these men, who pre- 
sume to set up their ideas against the Church, “ are 
a vile and rustic crew, unlettered, and altogether 
unwarlike ’; their converts are “ignorant peasant 
women, and of such sort as I have always found all 
folk of this sect whom I have known as yet.” Even 
their righteousness is but as filthy rags: “ They do 
indeed abstain, but they abstain heretically."” How, 
then, are they to be brought to this one all-saving 
Faith without which their good works are vain? 
There was another tenet of these Rhineland non- 
conformists, in common with many other medieval 
vheretics, which was most important for their then 
position in society, and is now most heavily 
emphasized by modern defenders of the Inquisition. 
Their abhorrence of oaths, it is argued nowadays, 
necessarily made the heretics into enemies of society, 
comparable to the Bolchevik of to-day; so that they 
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deserved punishment even more for social than for 
religious reasons. To quote from two quite recent 
authors, this heretical objection to oaths “struck at 
the whole feudal system’; and, again: ‘‘ Remember 
that to deny the value of oaths was to attack the all- 
important feudal oath of allegiance, the one theoretical 
base of medieval society. Here was an explosive 
mixture indeed!” The plea is, I believe, not yet a 
century old; it never occurred to the earlier apologists; 
and we may easily test it by the direct testimony of 
medieval words and facts, in the days when the crisis 
was already severe enough to create deep _heart- 
searchings, yet when thoughtful men were still free to 
speak their minds. 

Petrus Cantor (¢. 1180), one of the most pious and 
learned theologians of his time, fears that men are 
sinning against Christ when they themselves swear, 
or require oaths from others, in confirmation of the 
mere word Yea or Nay. He quotes with approval an 
early disciple, who, in similar circumstances, said: 
“‘T am a Christian, God forbid that I should swear!" 
He deplores the multiplication of judicial oaths in 
Christendom, since, through this practice, ‘‘ we seem 
to be compelled to transgress God’s command.” He 
repudiates the plea of its practical utility, for a true 
Christian regards not expediency but principle. As a 
matter of fact, he disputes even its expediency; for, as 
he thinks, these judicial oaths are not unconnected 
with the terrible habit of blasphemous swearing in 
men’s daily talk. Therefore, even though the total 
abstention from oaths may be a counsel of perfection, 
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why not aim at it? “‘ Or, why, when a man does keep 
this counsel of perfection, do we at once denounce 
him as a Catharist?”* An excellent comment on these 
words is supplied by the evidence of an inquisitor 
who was at work about 1233. A suspect, brought 
before the tribunal, protested as follows in order to 
clear himself from all suspicion of heresy: “‘ Hear 
me, my lords! Iam no heretic, for I have a wife, and 
cohabit with her, and have children; and 1 eat flesh 
and lie and swear and am a fatth{ul Christian.’’+ 
Those last crucial words have been omitted by two 
recent historians of the Inquisition; yet these are the 
real gist of the evidence, when we confront them 
with the complaints of medieval churchfolk that 
‘“modern” men are quite reckless of perjury, and 
that a small money-pledge, in “ modern”’ society, is 
a far more efficacious guarantee than an oath. As 
Dr. Rashdall pointed out, men were sometimes 
actually required to take a second oath, to the effect 
that they would really keep the oath which they were 
about to take! 

Feudal lords knew this well enough, and they 
knew that the heretics were not such anti-social pests 
as medieval inqutsitiors, hypnotized by religious 
zeal, naturally imagined, and as seme modern writers, 
psecure from contradiction by the actual victims, have 
described. It is true that many rulers persecuted them, 
* Verbum Abbreviatum, cc. 80, 127 (Migne, P. L., 
vol. 205, coll. 241, 322). 

+ Guillemi Pelisso’s Chronicon; ed. Molinier, p. 17. 
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sometimes, no doubt, in their own direct political 
interest, but always under the far greater temptation 
of buying clerical support at the cheapest possible 
price: thus Frederick II. was perfectly willing to burn 
others for clumsily denying what he himself did not 
believe.* But the whole story of the Albigensian 
Crusade shows that the feudal rulers of the South, 
who knew the heretics well, had no rooted objection 
to them as subjects: some, indeed, preferred them to 
Catholics. If the Count of Toulouse had lent himself 
whole-heartedly to their extirpation; or, again, if 
many barons had not protected the Catharists and 
actually fought for them, the papal Crusade would 
never have been proclaimed. Even more significant, 
perhaps, 1s the attitude of Philip Augustus, the 
craftiest statesman of the day. If he had seen any- 
thing like Bolchevism, he would have felt his own 
crown, and the hdelity of his subjects, to be at stake 
in this matter. Yet, when Innocent called upon him 
urgently and repeatedly to draw his sword in God's 
causc, he steadily declined, except on terms which 
would secure him rich business profits. If he might 
first practically secure himself against loss by the war, 
and tinally appropriate all the fruits of his conquest, 
then he was willing to proceed; otherwise, he saw 
no harm in leaving things as they were. And, finalfy, 
the papal and conciliar pronouncements bear witness 


“ae _ se ae ag ra pent te 


* It was part of his solemn pact in The Golden 
Bull of 1213, by which he bought the Pope’s support, 
‘that Frederick should persecute heresy. 
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against this modern theory in their impatient and 
almost despairing tone. So little could the hierarchy 
count upon a general uprising against these enemies 
of all human society that every fresh papal statute 
testifies to widespread indifference, if not actual ill- 
will; for each breathes threatenings and slaughter 
against those princes and magistrates who are favour- 
ing heretics and resisting the Church. 

It is quite true that some of the heretical doctrines, 
if strictly followed by all men, would have revolu- 
tionized society; but who ever saw a movement in 
which all men have acted fully up to their professed 
ideal? Moreover, one essential feature of nearly all 
the sects was a dualism as exaggerated as the dualism 
among the orthodox; a distinction between the per- 
fects, whose asceticism was extreme, and the mass of 
credentes, who were pledged to nothing so revolu- 
tionary. If all Europe had become Catharist, or 
Waldensian, there is no reason to believe that the 
perfectt would have been more numerous than the 
monks, or that their hatred of marriage (for instance) 
would have gone farther than monasticism did to 
depopulate the world. We must remember, too, the 
onesidedness of the surviving evidence against these 
men; and then we can scarcely deny that the early 
Christians themselves, if we were to judge only from 
a few Bible texts selected by their enemics, and from 
confessions under torture or fear of torture, and 
from the evidence of renegades, might almost as 
easily be represented as enemies of the human race. 
Lord Acton noted that Lea, in his anxiety to be 
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impartial, was sometimes over-indulgent to the perse- 
cutors; and this seems to me to be a case in point. 
For Innocent’s own letters, and the writings of the 
Inquisitors themselves, show that the orthodox of the 
thirteenth century were as much embarrassed by the 
outward appearance of moral superiority among these 
heretics as St. Bernard had been a hundred years 
earlier. 


CHAPTER IV 
HERESY MANUFACTURED 


We see this far more plainly if we turn from the 
Catharists to the Waldensians and the Fraticelli, who, 
from the mid-fourteenth century onwards, will be 
found exercising the Inquisitors almost, if not quite, 
as much as the Cathari. Each of these sects was, by 
modern standards, most innocent in its first origin; 
and their history, with that ‘of many others in the 
Middle Ages, disproves one of the most frequently 
quoted of Macaulay’s judgments, that Rome has 
always known, better than other Churches, how to 
enlist enthusiasm. Darwin, for some time, wondered 
why the fields round his house were not full of self- 
sown firs, considering the number of fir woods all 
round. On closer inspection, he gradually discovered 
that the pastures were, in fact, full of tiny firs, which 
the cattle regularly cropped as they grew. A similar 
study of medieval documents would have revealed to 
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Macaulay a multitude of budding heresies, of which 
only a small proportion managed to struggle through 
persecution to some noticeable size. Among this 
minority were the Waldenses and the Fraticelli. 

Peter Waldo was a rich merchant of Lyons, already 
one of the busiest industrial and mercantile cities in 
Europe. He was converted late in life by hearing a 
jongleur recite, not a love-lay or a satire, but the story 
of St. Alexis. He now became curious to know the 
meaning of the lessons that had been recited hundreds 
of times before him in church, therefore he paid a 
priest first to translate these for him, then the whole 
Bible, or at least considerable portions, and then a 
number of “sentences” from the Fathers. He 
dowered his wife, settled his daughters as nuns, gave 
the rest of his goods to the poor, and began to preach 
the Gospel which he believed himself to have learned. 
He and his followers were not treated harshly at first, 
but their preaching soon came into conflict with some 
of the parish clergy; then the Archbishop forbade 
them. They appealed to Rome, and were heard not 
altogether unsympathetically; but here, also, they were 
finally condemned. Presently, therefore, we find them 
compelled, as outlaws, to join forces in many cases 
with the far more unorthodox Cathari, whom at first 
they had combated. 

So, also, with the Fraticelli. These were developed 
from the left wing of the ‘ Spiritual’? Franciscans; 
and the “ Spirituals ” were those who adhered to the 
original strictness of the Rute, with only such exaggera- 
tions as were natural, so soon as the question had 
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become strongly political. It is admitted on all hands 
that these Spirituals adhered to the Rule which they 
had vowed, while the majority, the Conventuals, per- 
mitted relaxations which St. Francis himself, in antici- 
pation of these temptations, had most definitely for- 
bidden. It is admitted also that the earlier popes, and 
the Ecumenical Council of Vienne in 1311, practically 
decided in favour of the Spirituals. Yet John XXII. 
not only took the side of the relaxed majority, but 
definitely insisted, as a matter of loyalty, that these 
pious, if unnecessarily obstinate, ascetics should obey 
the commands of their laxer superiors, even on points 
which (as all men knew, or might have known) were 
as contrary to the letter as to the spirit of St. Francis’s 
Rule. From that time forward, a new heresy was 
invented, the heresy of adhering strictly to a religious 
Rule which all had sworn, but which the majority 
found inconvenient to keep. This heresy is not only 
specified, point by point, in the judgment passed 
upon the four Franciscans .burned at Marseilles in 
1318, but Bernard Gui notes it in his ‘ manual’”’ for 
the instruction of fellow-inquisitors. Anyone, he says, is 
a heretic who maintains that “the Pope has no right 
to give dispensations, contrary to the Rule of St. Francis, 
concerning the size and the cost of the Franciscan 
frocks—that is, he cannot license them to possess any- 
thing superfluous; and the Franciscans are not bound 
to obey him on this or on any other point which is 
contrary to the perfection of St. Francis’s Rule ” (vol. i., 
p. 126). This Bull of John XXII. initiated a whole- 
sale persecution; many Spirituals were thus driven into 
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open revolt, and this revolutionary minority were 
called Fraticelli (‘Little Brethren”). One of their 
fundamental tenets became this, that John XXII. had 
fallen into open heresy, and that his successors were, 
therefore, no true popes. In these and similar ways 
heresy was frequently created in the Middle Ages; 
not that the nonconformists were originally anti- 
ecclesiastical or even anti-clerical, but that their 
innocent, or at worst eccentric ideas were treated as 
crimes, and thus the men were driven to consort with 
others whose quarrel with the Church was funda- 
mental. For instance, all men might be condemned as 
heretics who remained a whole year under excom- 
munication without procuring absolution. But records 
of official visitations show a startling proportion of the 
community who were under excommunication for 
neglect of their yearly confession and communion, 
quite apart from the large numbers who had not paid 
their tithes in full. It is likely that the heresy-laws 
were seldom or never applied to the former class, yet 
the latter, sometimes at least, were treated more 
seriously. A large proportion of the suspects brought 
before the Inquisition at Pamiers came from one small 
mountainous district, where there had been a wide- 
spread refusal to pay certain tithes; and one of them 
complained that this heresy-hunting dated “from the 
time when the men of Savarthés were excommunicated 
by the Bishop or his official, because the said men 
refused to pay the tithes and the firstfruits of their 
cattle.” And this is corroborated to some extent by 
the official register, where the eighty-third case is that 
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of “Peter the Tailor, suspected and informed against 
for heresy by reason of certain heretical words.” The 
witnesses deposed only that he had spoken ill of the 
priests and of the tithes; Vidal has no doubt that he 
was condemned to imprisonment (p. 54; cf., 112, 122, 
190). Thus the law lent itself to the most dangerous 
constructions: ‘‘ Often a mere indication rendered a 
man suspect of heresy” (Vidal, p. 143). Therefore we 
shall see how, at a fairly early stage, this deadly 
religious machine was turned to political uses. And 
this paradox will become even more startling, if we 
go back now to St. Bernard’s day and note how 
overwhelmingly predominant the religious factor was 
in the mind of those men who gradually built up the 
Inquisition. 


CHAPTER V 
CHURCH AND STATE 
Sr. Bernarp had heartily disapproved of lynch-law: 


“Faith must be persuaded to men, and not imposed 
upon them.” Historians have been too prone to quote 
that noble word, mainly at secondhand from each 
other, without even reading the next sentence, in 
which St. Bernard foreshadows plainly the choice 
that lay finally before Innocent III. For he adds: 
“Yet it would be better that they were coerced by 
the sword of that [magistrate] who beareth not the 
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sword in vain, than that they should be suffered to 
bring many others into their own error. ‘For he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.’”” And this quotation from 
Romans, xiii. 4, is reinforced by other passages in 
those two sermons of his (the sixty-fourth and 
sixty-fifth of the series on the Canticle of Canticles) 
approving the banishment or imprisonment of all 
heretics who preach their doctrines openly. Even 
St. Bernard, therefore, could not go farther in 
tolerance than this, considering the overwhelming 
super-importance of dogmatic faith; and Innocent III. 
could not even go so far. The two intervening genera- 
tions had shown that, if it came to St. Bernard’s trial 
of mere persuasion, the heretics were more likely to 
win than the faithful. Indeed, by the time of 
Innocent III., as he himself complained, they were 
already grown to a majority in Southern France. 
St. Bernard, in such a case, would doubtless have 
decided with Innocent: the salvation of the people 
is the highest law of all—salus populi suprema lex— 
here is the field of Armageddon; in this last and 
desperate conflict, no weapon must be left idle; we 
must be ruthless to bodies where souls are to be saved. 
Therefore it was that Innocent III., at the 
Ecumenical Lateran Council of 1215, proclaimed the 
severest measures in his decree Excommunicamus. 
Strict inquiry must be made everywhere; mere 
suspects must prove their innocence or recant or 
finally be condemned; and all civil authorities must 
be compelled, on pain of heresy themselves, to swear 
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publicly “that they will strive in good faith, to the 
utmost of their power, to exterminate from the lands 
subject to their obedience all heretics who have been 
marked by the Church.” And one of the main errors 
which calls for these desperate measures is disbelief 
in Transubstantiation. 

From this it will be seen how false it is to represent 
the Inquisition mainly as a bulwark against social 
anarchy, or even to suggest that the needs of the 
State were here comparable with those of the Church. 
The fact that the pope, when once he felt the necessity 
of declaring war against heresy, was in fact able to 
count upon enlisting a sufficient army of layfolk to 
back him up, is no proof that these Jayfolk were in 
the forefront of the battle: they were rather in the 
position of the German people in 1914, when once 
the Kaiser had decided to mobilize. But a pope like 
Innocent III., and a philosopher like Aquinas, were 
far more concerned for men’s morals than for the 
framework of the civil State.. And even morals sank 
into insignificance before Faith. Innocent III. preached 
no crusade against the immoral Archbishops of 
Narbonne and Auch. The list of their sins was 
terrible, and he publicly recognized that such 
ecclesiastical sinners supplied the greatest force to 
the heretics; yet both Archbishops were suffered to 
continue in their office for more than twenty years. 
The Church could easily have commanded the 
physical force necessary to expel these episcopal 
sinners, if that had indeed been her first and main 
concern. Instead of this, she levied her armies against 
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the religious nonconformists, even though St. Bernard 
had tacitly admitted that, outwardly at least, these 
men’s morals contrasted favourably with those of the 
clergy. With Innocent IiI., who, with all his great- 
ness, was a man of his time, Faith came first in 
importance, Morals second (in so far as they can be 
judged by men’s outward actions), and Civilization a 
bad third. 

For instance, Raymond Lull’s proposition that God, 
in His mercy, would save more souls than He damned, 
cannot in any sense be called antinomian or anti-social. 
On the contrary, in our modern society, which is far 
more law-abiding on the whole than medieval society 
ever was, the enormous majority of all creeds would 
probably side rather with Lull than with Aquinas 
on that point; and they would certainly repudiate 
Berthold of Regensburg, who, with implicit medieval 
approval, calculated the chances of salvation at one 
in a hundred thousand. Yet any unrepentant believer 
in Lull’s proposition came as definitely under the ban 
of the Inquisition, and was as inevitably doomed to 
the stake, as an Albigensian who might condemn 
flesh-eating and marriage and oaths as mortal sins, 
and who might be ready to take up arms in defence 
of those doctrines. Good Friar Berthold’s estimate, 
when we consider its real implications, was far more 
anti-social than even that violent outburst of a 
weaver at Toulouse in 1247: “If I could lay held 
on that god who, out of a thousand men whom he 
had made, should save one and damn all the rest, 
then I would tear and rend him tooth and nail as a 
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traitor, and would count him for a false traitor and 
spit in his face.”* To Innocent, and to the inquisitors 
after him, the mere framework of civil society was a 
thing temporary and insignificant compared with the 
Church. 

It 1s sometimes argued that this is idle academic 
logic-chopping; that, as a matter of fact and practice, 
medieval Church and State were simply two aspects 
of the same society, and that he who attacked the 
one necessarily attacked the other: “‘ No Church, no 
king,” in the most absolute meaning of that maxim. 
There is a half truth here; but those who argue from 
it as a complete and final verity go farther astray, 
perhaps, than those others who have neglected it 
altogether. In spite of medieval academic theories, 
Church and State were seldom, if ever, identical and 
absolutely harmonious in practice. Indeed, their 
frequent rivalries and discords are perhaps even more 
significant for social history than their concord. It 
ig true that each, when attacked from outside, was 
glad to invoke the other as ally: “If you touch me, 
the State, you attack the very foundations of 
religion’; or, “If you touch me, the Church, you 
attack the very foundations of human scciety.’’ But 
such words as these have not survived the acid test 
of experience. 

Four centuries ago, the medieval Church was 
revolutionized. At the present day, even its nominal 
adherents number only about one-third of the 


* Douais, Documents, etc., Vol. II. (1900), p. roo. 
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Caucasian race and not one-sixth of the whole world. 
Moreover, even within the Church itself, there have 
been revulsions of thought on points which are of 
capital importance for human destiny. Yet civil 
society has not fallen to pieces; on the contrary, it 
secures far completer obedience to its Jaws, with far 
less exertion or friction, than it secured before the 
Reformation. However, it has needed the experience 
of many years to establish this truth; and, in 1200, 
most men admitted in theory, and were frequently 
willing to admit in practice, the quasi-identity of 
Church and State. From this it followed, as a matter 
of course, that those who could not conform to the 
Church were ordinarily punished by the State, and 
(if the Church so decided) even to the death. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE INQUISITION 


Ler us now look into the actual machinery of the 
Inquisition. That institution had, from the outset, 
this enormous power, that it fell in with the interests 
of all ecclesiastics and of many lay magistrates; more- 
over, it could trade upon popular beliefs and popular 
superstitions. Thus it had all the fighting force of 
patriotism in the narrowest and intensest form. And, 
from the point of view of procedure, this court was 
unique, even though scarcely any of its separate con- 
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stituents were new.* The man who first combined 
charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur made a new and 
devastating compound; so also this medieval com- 
bination of many scattered juridical tyrannies formed 
a compound of unexampled violence. 

(1) The general theory of the procedure was 
adapted from Roman Imperial law. It amounts, 
briefly, to this: That, whereas modern English law 
presumes a man’s innocence until his guilt is proved, 
the Inquisition assumed his guilt unless he could 
prove innocence. Public report (often defined as a 
belief of half a dozen trustworthy persons) had 
branded him as suspect; he must dissipate that 
suspicion or be condemned. (2) His judges were 
purely ecclesiastical: the civil power tried vainly to 
assert the right even of consulting the documents. 
(3) The procedure was secret. (4) The names of 
witnesses were also generally concealed; the accused 
had no chance of challenging them as partial or 
infamous persons. (5) Indeed, mfamous persons were 
expressly allowed to testify in this court, though in 
other courts their testimony was refused. So, again, 
children were heard, even against their parents. This, 
however, was only in favour of the prosecution; 
neither infamous persons nor infants might be heard 
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*It is sometimes asserted that nome were new; but 
Alphandéry quotes pertinently from the most 
systematic of medieval inquisitors, Bernard Gui, who 
says that in the procedure of the Inquisition there are 
“many peculiarities” [malta specialia). 
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in defence. (6) Advocates were nominally allowed at 
first; but it was made a punishable crime to appear 
in defence of a guilty person; and this was so shame- 
lessly pressed that, finally, even the pretence of 
advocacy was abandoned. (7) Again, it was quite 
useless to count on witnesses for the defence; and this 
is natural, for they would be practically certain to be 
suspected of complicity as abettors of the heretics. 
(8) Torture might be inflicted not only on the suspect, 
but also on any witnesses from whom it was hoped 
to get evidence against him. (9) Such torture had 
practically no legal limits. It was, indeed, forbidden 
to “repeat” torture; but the man who had been 
racked on Monday might be racked again on 
Tuesday under colour of the word “ continuance.” 
(10) A very small nonconformity might be magnified 
into a crime punishable by death. Bernard Gui’s 
Register contains other cases like this following 
(p. 10): “‘ Bernard of Bar, as we are certified by his 
law{ul confession made in our court, saw heretics in 
his own house, to wit Jacques Autier and Peter his 
father; and once he heard the said Jacques read in a 
certain book of the Gospels and Epistles, as he said; 
after which the said heretic Jacques wished that he 
and others should do obeisance to him [adorarent]. 
And he himself, with the rest, did obeisance, bowing 
himself thrice upon a bench and saying, Benedicitel 
and the heretic answered: God bless you! Being 
examined concerning the belief of the heretics, he 
answered that he did not believe in them. He did not 
confess these things until he was taken and put into 
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prison.” By this confession he escaped the stake, and 
prison, but was condemned to wear the cross of 
infamy. (11) Beyond this, the theory of “ constructive 
heresy” was pushed to its farthest limits. Any 
apparent want of respect for the Church might form 
a prima facie ground for suspicion. Again, whereas 
the persecutor Trajan had forbidden Pliny to seek out 
the secret Christian, yet the Inquisition compelled 
every man to spy upon his neighbour’s secrets. 
Neglect of tale-bearing was, in itself, constructive 
heresy.* A heretic who abjured, and thus exchanged 
the stake for prison, was obliged first to promise that 
he “ would persecute the heretics, and inform against 
them, and reveal them wherever he knew them to 
be” (ibid., p. 78). 

When we realize that there were other minor 
rigours beyond these, it will be easily understood that 
an acquittal, pure and simple, is practically unheard 
of in these records. Seldom was there any less punish- 
ment than the cross of infamy, which may be 
described in Bernard Gui’s own words (s57d., p. 13): 
‘““We enjoin for your penance the wearing of two 


* Vidal, p. 144: “ Tale-bearing is the Inquisitor’s 
ordinary method of collecting evidence, if not the 
certitude of guilt. Every faithful Catholic’s duty is 
to practise this. The Council of Toulouse in 1229 
decreed that ‘males above 14, and females above 
12 years of age, must swear that they will do their 
best to prosecute heretics, and will denounce them in 
all good faith.’” Cf. B. Gui, vol. i., p. Ixiii., 17, 31. 
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crosses of yellow felt, one in front and one behind, 
on each of your garments except your shirt. You-shall 
never go about, whether indoors or without, but with 
these crosses visible; one arm of each shall be two and 
a half palms in length, and the other two palms; and 
each arm shall be of three fingers’ breadth; and, if 
they be torn or outworn, you shall repair them.” On 
this Vidal remarks (p. 241): “‘ The multitude spared 
neither insults nor mockery to those who bore this 
token of salvation as a sign of infamy. They were 
pointed at with the finger of scorn; men avoided their 
company and refused all alliance with them and their 
children. In spite of the remonstrances of prelates and 
Inguisitors pleading on their behalf, they were treated 
as parias. The Inquisition often consented to remit 
or commute this penance.” Yet this was only at a 
later stage. Out of the 200 cases registered at Car- 
cassonne in 1249-1258, there is not a single acquittal; 
the most we get, and that very rarely, ts a “not 
proven,” and sometimes the trial is renewed on a 
later occasion. But, just as men rarely use their full 
opportunities for good, so they seldom do all the evil 
within their power. Torquemada, indeed, is recorded 
on good authority to have burned 2,000 heretics; but 
Bernard Gui, one of the most active of medieval tn- 
quisitors, who in his lifetime convicted 930, com- 
mitted only 42 to the stake. Of the rest, 307 were 
condemned to prison, and all were liable to total 
confiscation of their goods. 

Thus, from the purely business point of view, con- 
fiscation and the stake and torture were the main 
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pillars of the Inquisition. Without the last two it 
could never have worked efficiently; without the first, 
it could never have paid its way except at rare 
moments of general religious enthusiasm. Heresy, 
even where it was not aggressive, was so widespread 
in different forms, and the masses, in their dull way, 
have such immense power of passive resistance that 
victory could never have been assered without the 
deadliest weapons and a well-filled war-chest. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ECONOMIC NEXUS 


TuHererore, while the life of a penitent heretic was 
spared (unicss, indeed, he had once relapsed, in which 
case, by the strict law, no penitence could save him 
from the stake), his money was forfeited in any case. 
Even if he confessed when accused before the 
Inquisition, and came into the fold of his own free 
will, yet all his possessions had ceased to be his from 
the mere fact that he had been an accused heretic. It 
is true that the full forfe:t was not always exacted; 
yet there could be no relaxation but by a special act 
of mercy; and the probability is that, in these cases, 
he had to compound for the whole by willing 
abandonment of a large part. As Lea writes (vol. i., 
p- 517): “So assured were the officials that con- 
demnation would fellow trial, that they frequently 
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did not await the result, but carried out the confisca- 
tion in advance. . . . The Inquisition so habituated 
men’s minds to the belief that no one escaped who 
had once fallen into its hands, that the officials con- 
sidered themselves safe ia acting upon the presump- 
tion.” It is. hardly necessary to emphasize the 
demoralization which was likely to follow upon this 
abuse of a nomipeally spiritual institution. One of our 
chief witnesses here is a champion of orthodoxy, 
Alvarus Peligius, Franciscan friar and Papal Peni- 
tentiary, who gives a gloomy picture of medieval 
society as it appeared to an ardent papalist a few 
years before the Black Death fell upon Europe. His 
fcfiow-friars (Alvarus tells us), when they are 
employed against heretics, regularly pocket the spoils 
of their victims: “ Wherein these Inquisitors commit 
two mortal sins; for whereas, by papal privilege, this 
money [earned by the] inguisitor ought to be divided 
into three parts, one for the government of the land 
wherein the heretic dwelt, another to the officials of 
the Holy Office, and the third for the diocesan bishop 
to keep for necessary expenses of the Inquisition, yet 
these Inquisitors, though no share has [thus] been 
assigned to any one of them, usurp the whole for 
themselves, even though the Roman Church assigns 
to them no part for their expenses; and thus they are 
truly thieves and robbers of the Inquisition money, 
usurping it beside and against the will of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and spending it abusively at their own 
_ pleasure upon their brethren and their kinsfolk. Their 
second sin is that, whereas they ought to be Friars 
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Minor and touch no money, yet they spend it as they 
please, and think themselves to be making a holy offer- 
ing to God when they give alms of this money to their 
friarics or their brethren, literally of the mammon of 
iniquity—that is, of other men’s money. And a third 
sin also, that they scarce punish any man accused of 
heresy except by condemning him to lose his money, in 
order that they may put it into their own purses [ut 
cam imbursent|.* Therefore, I can scarce believe that 
any one of them escapeth that papal excommunication 
which is rehearsed in Canon Law.’’+ But this steady 
process of spoliation necessarily dried up the very 
sources after a few generations; and we have a 
pathetic complaint from the Inquisitor Eymeric in 
1375: “In our days there are no more rich heretics; 
so that princes, not seeing much money in prospect, 
will not put themselves to any expense; it is a pity 
that so salutary an institution as ours should be so 
uncertain of its future ’’ (p. 204). 





* This, of course, goes far to explain why only 
the smaller fraction were executed. The inquisitors, 
like the juries under the old English felony laws, were 
willing to overlook many chances of executing a man, 
but were less ready to abandon their legal advantages 
in money matters. 

t De Planctu Ecclesia, Lib. IL, ¢c. 77 (ed. 1517, 
fol. 219 b.). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DEATH AND TORTURE 


In the matter of bloodshed, again, we have seen how 
far the Church drifted from St. Bernard’s maxim: 
“* Faith must be persuaded to men, and not imposed 
upon them.” On this point, modern scholars are now 
agreed. It was possible for Count Joseph de Maistre, 
whose book laid the foundation of modern apologies for 
the Inquisition, but who wrote in an age of unscientific 
history, to ¢ontend that there was no real abandon- 
ment of the Church’s principle. He counts ‘ among 
the innumerable errors propagated by the cighteenth 
century” “the belief of the ignorant multitude that 
priests could condemn a man to death!” “ Never did 
the priest raise a scaffold; he mounts the scaffold only 
as a martyr or a consoler”’ (pp. 17, 18). To this we 
may oppose the verdict of Abbé Vacandard, a writer 
no less orthodox, but far more familiar with medieval 
facts. 

He writes: “Modern apologists . . . have tried 
their best to show that the execution of heretics was 
solely the work of the civil power, artd that the Church 
was in no way responsible. . . . The real share of 
the Inquisition in the condemnation involving the 
death penalty is indeed a very difficult question to 
determine. According to the letter of the papal and 
imperial Constitutions of 1231 and 1232, the civil and 
inot the ecclesiastical tribunals assumed all responsi- 
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bility for the death sentence; the Inquisition merely 
decided upon the question of doctrine, leaving the 
rest to the secular court. It is this legislation that the 
above-named apologists have in mind, and the text 
of these laws is on their side. But when we consider 
how these laws were carried out in practice, we must 
admit that the Church did have some share in the 
death sentence. We have already seen that the Church 
excommunicated those princes who refused to burn 
the heretics which the Inquisition handed over to 
them. The princes were not really judges in this case; 
the right to consider questions of heresy was formally 
denied them. It was their duty simply to register the 
decree of the Church, and to enforce it according to 
the civil law. In every execution, therefore, a two- 
fold authority came into play: the civil power which 
carried out its own laws, and the spiritual power 
which forced the State to carry them out. That is 
why Peter Cantor declared that the Cathari ought not 
to be put to death after an ecclesiastical trial, lest the 
Church be compromised: ‘Illud ab eo fit, cujus 
auctoritate fit,’ he said, to justify his recommendation. 
It is, therefore, erroneous to pretend that the Church 
had absolutely no part in the condemnation of heretics 
to death. It is true that this participation of hers was 
not direct and immediate; but even though indirect, 
it was none the less real and efficacious. The judges 
of the Inquisition realized this and did their best to 
free themselves of this responsibility, which weighed 
rather heavily upon them. Some maintained that, in 
compelling the civil authority to enforce the existing 
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laws, they were not going outside their spiritual office, 
but were merely deciding a case of conscience. But 
this theory was unsatisfactory. To reassure their con- 
sciences, they tried another expedient. In abandoning 
heretics to the secular arm, they besought the State 
officials to act with moderation, and avoid ‘ all blood- 
shed and all danger of death.’ This was, unfortun- 
ately, an empty formula which deceived no one. It 
was intended to safeguard the principle which the 
Church had taken for her motto: Ecclesia abhorret 
a sanguine. In strongly asserting this traditional law, 
the Inquisitors imagined that they thereby freed them- 
selves from all responsibility, and kept from im- 
bruing their hands in bloodshed. We must take 
this for what it is worth. It has been styled ‘cun- 
ning’ and ‘hypocrisy’; let us call it simply a legal 
fiction.””* 

Vidal, again, speaks no less unhesitatingly from 
his study of original sources. “The Inquisition did 
not herself light the faggots; that job was reserved 
for the secular arm, But everybody knew that the 
dreadful euphemism, ‘ we abandon thee to the secular - 
court,’ was equivalent to a death sentence. Nobody, 
again, was deceived by the platonic formula behind 
which the judge strove to shelter his dignity: ‘We 
abandon thee to the secular arm, beseeching it affec- 


* Pp. 241 ff; cf. 178-80, where he quotes two first- 
rate medieval authorities who abandon the legal 
fiction altogether, and speak of heretics whom ‘“ the 
Inquisitors caused to be burned.” 
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tionately, as Canon Law requires, that the sentence 
of the civil judges may spare you death or mutila- 
tion.’ Let us for a moment suppose that the civil 
magistrate had taken this recommendation literally, 
what penalty would he have pronounced against the 
poor wretches who were handed over to him? No 
doubt he could have condemned them to prison for 
life; but the Inquisition did not need him for that 
job, and she was not accustomed to confide the 
custody of her prisoners to other folk than her own. 
She had her own dungeons, and was very jealous of 
them. The clause which we are discussing, therefore, 
was merely illusory; the impenitent heretic was 
always put to death” (p. 236). De Cauzons is no less 
explicit. “It might be thought, in accordance with 
these principles [enunciated by churchmen], that the 
Church was passive with regard to the death penalty. 
But such was not the case. Though, at least as far as 
we know, bishops and clergy very seldom pronounced 
the death penalty directly, yet they knew quite well 
what the sentence of their own tribunals meant and 
the consequences which fatally followed when they 
cut off a heretic from the Church and ‘ released’ him 
(that is, handed him over) to the secular arm.” 
Even in earlier days (continues De Cauzons) they 
knew that this often, if not always, meant death; and, 
‘when once the Inquisition had been founded, “if a 
suzerain lord would not put heretics to death, this 
became a brand of unorthodoxy. As to a judge, if 
he did not pronounce the death penalty demanded by 


law, he thus proclaimed himself a heretic, and was 
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exposed first to censure, then to prosecution in his 
own person. Therefore, it was not the State alone 
which had to answer for the blood that was shed; the 
Church demanded bloodshed too energetically to 
escape from her share of responsibility in that series 
of executions which were so long inflicted upon 
heretics’ (vol. i., pp. 486-8). 

Equally definite is the responsibility for torture. 
Civil tribunals had used it sporadically; but it was 
the Inquisition which systematized and perpetuated 
it; and we cannot plead that this step was taken in 
ignorance, or that the atmosphere of that age was 
such as to lead naturally to this advance in barbarity. 
For, even in the thirteenth century, moralists realized 
what torture and death meant; and some consciences 
were not altogether easy in this matter. It was not 
only that the laity complained here; as, for instance, 
in 1306, the citizens of Albi, Carcassonne, and Cordes 
complained to Clement V. that some suspects “ are 
so oppressed with anguish of prison, and lack of 
bedding and starvation and question by torture, that 
they are forced to give up the ghost”; and, again, 
“it is reported ... that the written evidence is 
changed, added, or suppressed, and that confessions 
extorted by torture are inserted with the rest.”* Apart 

* Prof. Vidal, pp. 172-3. It will be seen that } 
make considerable use of this monograph, already 
difficult to procure, for two reasons. It is a penetrat- 
ing study of the methods of an excellent bishop, who 
afterwards became perhaps the best of all fourteenth- 
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from all anti-clerical feeling, there was a misgiving 
in some clerical minds which could not altogether 
be stifled; thinking folk+could not help recognizing 
that a man might be easily tempted to confess false- 
hood in order to escape torment altogether or to 
procure a respite from the intolerable pain. There 
again, therefore, the Inquisition fell back upon a 
hollow subterfuge. The victim was first removed 
from sight of the rack, and then presented with a 
memorandum which he was required to sign with 
an explanatory postscript to the effect that this 
“second” confession was made “ freely and spon- 
taneously, without the pressure of force or fear.” Lea 
quotes a case where the Inquisition records actually 
give the lie to these words; and Vidal, citing a similar 
case within his own observation, adds: ‘“‘It must be 
admitted that this formula is cruelly inaccurate” 
(p. 175). And he reminds us of the almost unbounded 
freedom enjoyed in this domain by the inquisitors. 
“As to the guarantees which the victim might claim 
in his favour, they depended upon the goodwill and 
conscience of his judges. . . . Neither age nor sex 
availed; women and children and old men were 
tortured. In Italy, they were more indulgent with 
children; these were spared up to the age of nine, 
and, after that age, beaten with a rod. Some notice 
was taken of sickness and bodily weakness; the 
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century popes, under the name of Benedict XII. On 
the other hand, the author is above all suspicion of 
anti-Catholic bias. 
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doctor of the Inquisition decided what kind of torture 
should be chosen in such cases” (pp. 177-9). More- 
over (as the above-quoted complaint from Albi 
suggests), prison itself was used as a form of torture.* 
In many cases the dungeons of the Inquisition may 
have been even a trifle better than some other secular 
prisons; but that is not saying much. The Consuls of 
Carcassonne, in their official protest of 1286, described 
the inquisitors’ dungeons there. “Some are so dark 
and airless that the inmates cannot tell night from 
day; and thus they are in perpetual Jack of air and 
complete darkness. In others are poor wretches in 
manacles of iron or wood, unable to move, sitting in 
their own filth, and unable to lie except on their backs 
upon the cold earth; and they are kept for a long time 
in these torments, day and night. In other dungeons 
there is not only lack of light and air but also of 
food, except the bread and water of affliction, which 
itself is given most scantily.” Vidal adds: “ The 
Cardinals [sent by the Pope to inquire] verified with 
their own eyes, in 1306, that these complaints were 
only too well founded. ... [One of them] visited 
also the prison at Albi, which offered no better 
accommodation. . . . Things were no better in that 
of Toulouse” (pp. 228-9). This explains why the 
* Vidal gives concrete cases—e.g., one woman 
“was kept in prison because she had not confessed 
herself guilty”; another was told by the bishop “ un- 
less You confess the truth, you shall go to prison” 


(p. 167). 
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Inquisitor Bernard Gui recommends: “Those who 
are vehemently suspected should be kept in prison 
until they have confessed the truth.” They must not 
be allowed to talk together, for thus they only grow 
more obstinate in error, but by solitary confinement 
“it would be easier to force the truth from them. . . 

I have seen this by experience, in a man who was 
nearly two years in prison, and often examined; yet 
he quibbled and refused to confess the truth, until, at 
last, he revealed and disclosed it and repented, and 
was condemned to fulfil his penance in prison as a 
penitent heretic” (vol. i, p. 106). It may easily be 
imagined that, in many cases, prison itself was not 
needed; the very threat must often have been effectual. 

We may see now why Sir john Fortescue, in 1470, 
reckoned the absence of torture in England as one of 
our most precious national assets;* for the Inquisition 
had (as will presently be seen) worked among us 
only for a few months, in the matter of the Templars. 
The relation between torture and truth, in that 
Templar case, as conducted in France, is, fortunately, 
easy to trace. Prisoners confessed that, on their 
admission to the Order, they had adored an idol 
Baphomet, by way of denying the Christian God. Yet 
not only did no two descriptions of this idol agree, 
but, though the Templars’ houses were seized and 
sealed by the royal officials, no single idol was found 
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* De Laudtbus Legum Anglia, ch. xxii. (ed. 1616, 


p. 46). I have printed the whole passage on p. 517 
of Social Life in Britain (1918). 
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anywhere. Here, however, it may be more to the 
point to quote another instance, far less known yet 
far more poignant in its tragedy. When ance well- 
meaning folk like the Waldenses and Fraticelli had 
been driven underground, it was easy to invent any 
lies about them: Men accused them of promiscuous 
just in their secret conventicles; or of an abomination 
called Sarilotto, which added to this promiscuity the 
crime of roasting a new-born child in public at a fire 
and drinking a sacramental cup mingled with the 
ashes. One unhappy Italian peasant, Antomio da Sacco 
{a.p. 1466), persistently denied complicity in this 
crime, until torture extorted a confession from him. 
Then, ‘‘as secon as he was taken off the rack, he 
denied that he had ever been at the Sartlotto, but he 
had indeed heard talk [of it].’’ He recognized now, 
however, that he had previously obeyed the devil; 
he was willing now to confess to the orthodox priests, 
and to serve the Pope “in any service, even in the 
stable and in double chains.” This crawling  sur- 
render, said his judges, was an evident victory for the 
truth: “for the holy martyrs, who suffered for the 
true Faith, not only feared no torments, but laughed 
at them and overcame them; yet this Antonio, at the 
very first stage of torture, was conquered by the 
ge .’ However, even in this, his deepest humiliation, 

¢ man protested against his previous confession of 
infamy. 

“He said of his own accord: ‘See, my lords! 
‘yesterday, on the rack, I said that I had twice been 
at the darilotto; this is not true. I have a wife, young 
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and fair, and a comely daughter here in prison at 
Santo Spirito; and for that cause I would never have 
permitted [such a thing}.’ Moreover, coming nearer 
and nearer, he said humbly: ‘ My lords, pardon me!’ ”’ 

No historian of the Inquisition has yet taken 
notice, so far as 1 know, of this poor wretch and his 
fellow-peasants, as portrayed in their persecutors’ 
official records; yet there is perhaps no document 
which throws more significant light on what might be 
done at any moment in the name of Christ’s religion.* 
What did Antonio’s protest avail? The orthodox 
multitude believed these things against heretics as 
they would have believed them against us if we had 
lived in those days. 


CHAPTER IX 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


Here, then, was an engine so constructed that it 
might be turned effectually to any purpose; good 
purpose or bad purpose depended only upon the 
policy or the caprice of the man or the group who 
had this tribunal at command. Inevitably, therefore, it 
often became a political tool. It had a permanent 
effect on continental jurisprudence in the Middle Ages. 
Lay princes utilized this new spiritual explosive as 
they utilized the invention of gunpowder at a later 
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* Denifle and Ehrle, As etc., vol. iv., pp. “129 ff. 
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date. In 1200, secular justice was everywhere in a 
state of transition. Old Germanic justice had been 
mainly accusatorial and public; it was the accuser’s 
task to make good his case against the defendant. 
The study of Roman imperial law at Bologna did a 
good deal to popularize inquisitorial procedure, under 
which it was the defendant’s task to prove his 
innocence. These two contradictory elements, then, 
were fairly balanced in 1200; but the Inquisition 
turned the scale everywhere except in England and 
Scandinavia and parts of Northern Germany. In 
France and Italy and Spain, and in a great part of the 
Empire, ordinary secular procedure became _pre- 
dominantly inquisitorial, with the accompaniments of 
arbitrary arrest, secret trial, torture, and confiscation. 
This is why, in England, even the Tudors never 
reached within many degrees of the despotism which 
reigned and increased upon the continent during the 
later Middle Ages, and this is one cause of that 
contrast, which the historian Philippe de Commines 
noted with such deep interest, between the compara- 
tively civilized character of English civil wars, as 
compared with the brutal cruelties elsewhere. 

For, when once a prince had armed himself with 
this new weapon, he could use it against any political 

emy with equally fatal effect. It was the Inquisition 
which enabled Philip the Fair to suppress the 
Templars with a refinement of cruclty which far over- 
shadows the worst injustices of Henry VIII. It was 
the Inquisition, again, which rendered Joan of Arc 
a helpless victim in the hands of her country’s enemies. 
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To vary the metaphor slightly, when once the Church 
had introduced poison-gas in the thirteenth century, 
then, in the fourteenth, the politicians retaliated by 
gassing a whole body of papal militia (the Templars) 
and a saint in the century following. If there were 
no other counts against the Inquisition, those alone 
would suffice for its condemnation. It created a 
veritable scramble for heresy, and even a systematic 
manufacture of heresy, for, if your enemy was a 
heretic, then you were sure of your cause against him. 
When the Council of Pisa deposed two rival popes 
(1409), the assembled Fathers put this on the ground 
that both were heretics, since their action in rending 
the Seamless Robe amounted to a denial of that 
article of the Creed, “I believe in one holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” This, after all, was no worse 
stretch of the theory than the stretches to which popes 
themselves had long accustomed the world. The story 
is put with admirable brevity by Professor Alphandeéry, 
who in general is distinctly less unfavourable to the 
Inquisition than Acton or~Lea. “The Colonna 
[family] had a personal animosity against the Getani; 
therefore Boniface VIII., a Getano, declared the 
Colonna to be heretics. Rienzi was accused of heresy 
for having questioned the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope at Rome. The Venetians, who in 1309 opposed 
the annexation of Ferrara by Clement V. to the 
detriment of the house of Este, were proclaimed 
heretics and placed under the ban of Christendom. 
Savonarola was attacked [as a heretic] because he 
interfered with the policy of Alexander VI. at 
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Florence.”* Clement V. actually published a Bull 
condemning resistant Venetians not only to excom- 
munication and total confiscation, but to slavery. The 
punishment of slavery was also decreed for political 
reasons, but under the same excuse of heresy, against 
the Florentines by Gregory XI. and Sixtus IV., against 
Bologna by Julius II., and against all English sup- 
porters of Henry VII. by Paul HI. These facts 
explain the cases of the Templars and of St. Joan. 
The French King coveted the Templars’ riches; there- 
fore he persuaded the Church to fasten the tentacles 
of the Inquisition upon them. By dint of torture, 
they were made to confess to such abominations as 
had been alleged against the Albigensians, and such 
as, in most cases, scarcely any modern historian with 
a reputation to lose dares to maintain. No evidence 
could be got against them in England, where torture 
was not permitted by the law of the land. Therefore 
the Pope, by threats and bribes, compelled Edward II. 
to admit his inquisitors and to allow torture; then 
(perhaps by mere threats, which might well suffice), 
the required evidence was procured. Thus, for a few 
months, the Inquisition worked among us for the first 
and last time until Mary’s reign. So, again, with 
St. Joan. The English wanted her life; few French- 
men were really willing to risk anything serious in 
®er defence; on the other hand, some were ready to 
sell her or help her to the stake; therefore the matter 
could scarcely have ended otherwise than it actually 
did. 
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CHAPTER X 
HOW SHALL WE JUDGE? 


How, then, are we to judge this strange episode of 
the Inquisition? For the only reason why we con- 
tinually evoke these ghosts of the past is that they 
may teach us, for ourselves and for our children, what 
effects we may expect from certain acts or certain 
thoughts. We need not here linger over the pro- 
nouncement of a semi-official Roman journal: “If 
you looked closely, you would recognize in the spirit 
of those much abused institutions a sublime spectacle 
of social perfection”; nor, again, over a quite recent 
writer: ““We have not a scrap of justification for 
supposing that our standard of values in such matters 
is any more final than were those of the Middle 
Ages.”* But let us take our text from three learned 
Roman Catholics of our own day and one very 
generous Anglican, italicizing certain phrases which it 
will be well to discuss at a later stage. 

Professor Vidal writes (p. 183): “‘ Nowadays, we 
feel the greatest and most legitimate horror for pro- 
ceedings so cruel [as this of torture]; and it enters 
into nobody’s head to maintain that the epoch when 
they were customary was the golden age of justice. 
But as manners have changed, so words have changed 


* Civilta Cattolica, March, 1853 (an article depre- 
cating the lapse of primitive laws against heretics). 


Maycock, p. 260. 
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their sense. Our ancestors would not understand the 
precautions of our [modern] judicial code, and our 
aversion from proceedings of information which dis- 
honour their code in our eyes. Moreover, church- 
men of the fourteenth century would be stupefied to 
hear men of the twentieth century speak of their 
society as barbarous and cruel because it permitted 
itself things which everybody then thought just and 
humane. We should do wrong to judge them more 
severely than the gravest and most tolerant of them 
judged themselves. To understand them, we must 
certainly place ourselves at their point of view. In the 
days when the Inquisition was in vigour, in the days 
when it was possible, and was even recognized as 
necessary, is it astonishing that torture should have 
been considered an excellent means of seeking. the 
truth in the law-court? Both of these institutions 
{Inquisition and Torture] appeared natural. Men 
contented themselves with branding the abuses which 
slipped into the working of machinery that was so 
delicate and so easily set wrong. We [nowadays] 
make the mistake of confusing the abuse with the 
institution itself. Since we cannot do otherwise than 
criticize both of them, Ict us condemn the excesses 
which layfolk and.churchfolk have committed in this 
way; but let us try to understand the spirit of institu- 
Ptions before we conclude, without qualification, that 
this spirit is, fortunately, superannuated.” 

De Cauzons writes (vol. ii., pp. xxi. ff.): “ For 
minds thoughtful enough to understand of their own 
accord how the Church acts, and to give her a certain 
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amount of justice . . . there is no need to apologize 
for our tribunal. That which needs apologists is an 
act which goes against the general feeling of its own 
day, an act which arouses the opposition of sensible, 
reflective and virtuous men; apology is then necessary 
to show that the minority is right against public 
opinion and against the reason of many wise men. 
But when everybody, for centuries, is agreed that a 
thing has its raison d’étre, why need we defend it?” 
He goes on to combat excessive judgments, which, in 
fact, are far less frequent in cur own day, and adds: 
““ Therefore, it seems to me, the Inquisition needs no 
apology, if, like prudent historians, we put ourselves 
in the place of men at that time. It was an evolution 
of religious and social discipline which, born of 
peculiar circumstances, was produced at the necessary 
moment, and disappeared later, little by little, when its 
organism became useless and dangerous.” In France, 
“it disappeared just about at the time when the 
religious wars of Protestantism broke out in our land.” 
Our third quotation shall be taken from a far more 
learned Catholic than either of those, and one who 
insisted upon the moral teaching of history with an 
emphasis which is often blamed by his fellow- 
historians. Lord Acton wrote: “ The principle of the 
Inquisition is murderous”; and again: “ [Liberalism] 
swept away that appalling edifice of intolerance, 
tyranny, cruelty which believers in Christ built up 
to perpetuate their belief. There is much to deduct 
from the praise of the Church in protecting marriage, 
abolishing slavery and human sacrifice, preventing 
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war, and helping the poor. No deduction can be made 
from her evil-doing towards unbelievers, heretics, 
savages, and witches. Here her responsibility is more 
undivided; her initiative and achievement more cotn- 
plete.”’* And lastly, Bishop Creighton, whom Acton 
generally thought too liberal in his allowances for the 
spirit of the age as an extenuating plea for individuals, 
was to some extent in agreement with him on this 
particular point. Dealing with the question: “ Ought 
not some allowance to be made for intellectual error?” 
he answers : “‘It is a thought borne home to the mind 
of anyone who reflects upon the past, that the sphere 
of human error in matters of morality is smaller than 
is generally supposed, and the sphere of sin is greater. 
. . We must not be overcome by the glamour of 
great names. . . . ‘He was ignorant,’ they say, 
‘ignorant of the amount of punishment which his act 
might bring upon himself, ignorant of the amount of 
suffering which it would entail on others. Had he 
known this he would have paused... .’ This may 
be true. Bur it cannot be pleaded that he was ignorant 
that his act was wrong; that he would not have con- 
demned it if it had been wrought upon himself. If 
he had thought he might have ‘known; but he did 
not wish for knowledge lest it might restrain him” 
| (p. 29). 
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* Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 185; Correspond- 
ence, ed. Figgis and Laurence, p. 217. Compare 
equally strong expressions on pp. 141, 148, 186 of the 
former volume and on pp. 54-5 of the latter. 
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In the light of these four quotations we may proft- 
ably discuss the effects of the Inquisition, and attempt 
to apportion the responsibilities. For this is what 
historians commonly do whenever they deal with ages 
so early that their far-off disputes awaken no painful 
echoes among theological or political parties in our 
own day. It is recognized that, in the past, individuals 
behaved very much as we should have behaved in 
precisely similar circumstances; and, under this word 
circumstances, we include current beliefs and standing 
institutions. But the beliefs and the institutions have 
changed enormously from century to century, and 
thus it is perfectly natural to find proportional differ- 
ences between the normal individual’s behaviour in 
the thirteenth or in the twentieth. And, since we may 
not rashly assume that all change betokens progress, 
therefore we necessarily ask ourselves whether it is 
for good or for evil that an institution like the Inquisi- 
tion no longer exists. To ignore the question of human 
responsibility would make all history meaningless. In 
the past as in the present, good and evil arose either 
from individuals or from institutions; and, if evil 
came seven centuries ago, this must have been through 
some fault either in the men or in Church or in State, 
or in all alike. We willingly exonerate the men, but 
this turns our criticism more directly upon their 
institutions. Nobody nowadays, in face of the judges 
who condemned Socrates, or the magistrates or the 
populace who persecuted the early Christians, dis- 
misses them in one single sentence of complete exonera- 
tion: “ Polytheism was the belief of their day; to 
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criticize them from our own modern monotheistic or 
atheistic point of view is a crude anachronism.” For, 
in fact, men’s minds were not so hopelessly enchained 
to polytheism as that argument would imply; it is 
notorious that a minority rose superior to the general 
prejudices, and really wanted to give the Christians a 
fair hearing. The famous letters of Pliny to Trajan 
will bear comparison with Erwin’s to Bernard, and 
they show more desire, I think, to understand the 
Christians than St. Thomas ever showed for an 
understanding of the heretics. Therefore we must con- 
siderably discount some of the sentences which I have 
italicized in the preceding quotations. It is far from 
strictly true that everybody in the fourteenth century 
thought the Inquisition just and humane, or recognized 
it 4s necessary, or dismissed torture as a natural pro- 
ceeding; or that the Inquisition failed because it had 
soon done its work so well that it was no longer 
necessary. The time of slackening activities, alluded to 
by De Cauzons, is just the time when Petrarch com- 
plains that infidelity was fashionable among great 
folk at Venice; and, a century later, it had even crept 
into the open and was rampant at the Roman Court. 
It is Petrarch’s contemporary, the Inquisitor Eymeric, 
who tells us plainly the Inquisition was decaying for 
financial reasons, unconnected with real religion, 
except in so far as persecution was becoming more 
and more unpopular, while those who least dared to 
risk their lives by sympathizing openly with the 
heretics were often most disgusted, in secret, by the 
continuance of these cruelties. Vidal brings out the 
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unpopularity of the Inquisition, though that of 
Pamuiers was directed by a bishop of exceptional piety 
and morals (pp. 93, 146, 150, 193, 243). 


CHAPTER XI 
ACTON AND AQUINAS 


Tuts, then, is why Lord Acton refused to admit some 
af the modern apologies for what he called (in 
language of epigrammatic brevity and_ violence), 
political or religious assassination. He urged that, in 
fact, there has been no such difference of opinion on 
the subject of manslaughter, from age to age, as would 
suffice to exonerate the manslayer entirely. He was 
convinced that the intellectual and ecclesiastical leaders, 
even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, either 
did know better or might have known better. In 
further development of this thought, may we not 
justly criticize the man who framed that theory of 
punishment for heresy which, upon the assumptions af 
his own age, is logically unassailable, which was actively 
adopted for many centuries as the inexpugnable 
orthodox citadel of defence, and which has not only 
never been disavowed, but has been reasserted by 
semi-official teachers in Rome during this twentieth 
century?* The argument of St. Thomas Aquinas runs 
as follows : (1) All baptized Christians are, Ipso facto, 


et ree ~~ ——— 


* I give ‘full evidence on these points in my Death- 
Penalty for Heresy (see Bibliography). 
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subjects of the Roman Catholic Church; (2) that 
Church is “a Perfect Society” in the medieval philo- 
sophical sense; (3) therefore she has full rights of 
coercion and punishment over all her subjects; (4) 
not only of spiritual punishment, such as excom- 
munication, but also of corporal. punishment; (5) not 
excluding the extreme penalty of death. (6) Heresy— 
formal as apart from mere material heresy—is a 
crime; (7) and therefore punishable in proportion to 
its sinfulness and to the damage it causes. (8) Formal 
heretics are all who, not being invincibly ignorant, 
refuse pertinaciously to accept the Roman Catholic 
faith when put before them. (9) It is not for the 
individual to judge the point at which this refusal 
becomes criminally pertinacious, nor for the State, nor 
for society in general: the sole judfe here is the 
Church. 

Now, this question which St. Thomas was arguing 
was one of the most urgent practical problems of his 
day, and one which already provided a great deal 
of experimental evidence fitted to throw corrective 
cross-lights upon mere theory. That most important 
point, of experience as a corrective of theory, must be 
borne steadily in mind when we judge the Inquisition. 
On the one hand, there is real truth in Bishop 
Creighton’s reminder that practical experience has 
done more than philosophy or theology to teach toler- 
ance: “It must be remembered that [the compati- 
bility of a great diversity of opinions with social 
order] was a discovery to be made, a truth to be 
proved” (p. 9). But this sentence, like all epigrams, 
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focusses one side of the truth and neglects another; for 
we may fairly require of the highest philosophy and 
theology that they shall not wander astray on the 
most important questions in life, or continue astray 
until they are suddenly pulled up by some natural 
barrier. A philosophy which has been disproved by 
practical experience must be reckoned, to that extent, 
as a faulty philosophy. Nor were St. Thomas and his 
contemporaries, after all, so entirely without practical 
experience to guide their reflections. The Summa 
Theologica was being composed in about 1250. Nearly 
eighty years before this, Pope and Emperor, in concert, 
had begun the systematic burning of heretics. In 1204, 
again, there had been the Albigensian Crusade, with 
its wholesale massacres ending in a good deal of dis- 
illusionment for Innocent II. himself. St. Thomas 
knew that, in spite of all this bloodshed, hundreds or 
thousands of people were still being born and nurtured 
in heresy, quite apart from perverts of maturer age; 
and he knew that these were most numerous in the 
most civilized districts of Europe—Northern Italy, 
Southern France, and great trade-routes like the 
Rhineland. The Greeks again, as pertinacious schis- 
matics, were now being treated by Rome as heretics; 
here, therefore, was the problem of the heretic-by-birth 
on a vast scale. The Friars, indeed, had raised the 
Church to a level at which she was far less open to 
attack than before. But, though those Mendicant 
Orders had often been servants to the Inquisition, 
some thoughtful people must then have seen what 
modern historians now treat as a commonplace, that 
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the more intelligent teaching and the self-denying 
lives of these friars had been even more efficacious, 
in every deeper sense, than the steady physical coercion 
of which they had been the instruments. Again, apart 
from this practical experience, St. Thomas must have 
known, almost as well as any modern philosopher, 
that the taking even of a single human life can be 
justified only in the last resort, and that anything like 
wholesale slaughter requires some far stronger justifi- 
cation. Yet his logic drove him, from his own 
premises, to the conclusion that it is part of a 
Christian’s duty, in certain conjunctures which 
occurred very frequently, to burn his fellow Christians, 
not excepting those who had sucked in the condemned 
dectrines with their mother’s milk. He was not able 
to make any final exception for such heretics born; 
any baptized Christian who differs in doctrine from 
the Church, and who, having had those doctrines 
clearly put before him, is still pertinacious in his 
refusal to conform, must be left at last to the extreme 
penalties of the law. In all these cases it is for the 
Church alone to define the breaking-point at which he 
must be treated no longer as a lamb astray, but as a 
scabby, infectious sheep. St. Thomas was a very great 
man; but “we must not be overcome by the glamour 
pof preat names.” In philosophy, it is even more im- 
portant that a man’s premises should be true than 
that his diligence should be stupendous and his de- 
ductions logically impeccable; and it may be fairly 
asked whether Aquinas would not have been a far 
greater thinker if it had ever occurred to him to dis- 
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trust those fundamental assumptions from which logic 
had compelled him to draw a conclusion so anti-social. 
Peter, the weaver of Toulouse, and the old woman 
of Acre who (as Joinville tells us) wanted to get rid 
of Heaven and Hell in order that men might love 
God only for God’s sake, must have represented a 
mass of folk, lost now in the long perspective of 
history, who more or less definitely repudiated the 
crude horrors of the orthodox eschatology and the iron 
doctrine of ‘‘ no salvation outside the Church.” There 
were many thinkers, even in the Universities, whe 
claimed philosophic reasons for a similar scepticism. 
St. Thomas knew this very well; for he wrote a 
treatise against them in or about 1269, and complained 
that they taught in holes and corners; as though any 
man who valued his limbs and his life could teach 
free-thought at Paris without some sort of protective 
concealment! Nothing but false historical perspective 
can represent even this thirteenth century as an age 
in which no intellect, not the. very strongest, could 
reasonably have been expected to rise above the 
theological assumptions of its environment. 

Nor can we really accept the objection sometimes 
put forward, that the heresies were purely negative; 
that they offered no constructive foundation. The 
Greeks, whom the Inquisition would gladly have 
coerced, had a theology intellectually superior, many 
men would judge, to the Roman. The Waldensians, 
again, had a very definite and quite possible founda- 
tion; they held that the final authority in Christendom 
is the Bible. Marsilius of Padua, perhaps the ablest 
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of political philosophers in the Middle Ages, held the 
same; so did William of Ockham, one of the ablest 
of the Schoolmen; so did Wyclif, one of the hardest 
thinkers of his age, though it was somewhat de- 
generate. Upon this foundation of a free Bible, there 
would seem no reason why heresy should not have 
done successful constructive work, except for the un- 
readiness of the population in general to pass from 
their then religious and social organization to any 
other. But, however we may emphasize this un- 
readiness, we need not necessarily be driven to con- 
clude that the heretics would have done more harm 
than good by their propaganda at that time; still less, 
that this prospective harm was so great as to justify 
the Inquisition. The question may fairly be debated; 
but the onus proband: must lie upon those who would 
defend the Inquisition. 


CHAPTER XII 
ALLEGED NECESSITIES 


Ir is often asked: What would have become of 
European society if there had been no Inquisition? 
Let us not answer (for that would not be true, though 
it has sometimes been said) that there could have been 
nothing worse than the Inquisition itself. We may 
more fairly reply here, again, that the burden of proof 
lies on the questioner. Let him explain to us how it 
was that this society of the Middle Ages needed to 
organize, as its only barrier against reversion to primi- 
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tive barbarism, the most elaborate, widespread, and 
continuous legal barbarities recorded in all civilized 
history. Nothing that the Roman Emperors did to 
the Christians can compare with the Inquisition in 
systematic pertinacity and in universality of area. But, 
though this counter-question would to many mihds 
scom a sufficient answer, let us try to go farther, and 
to suggest a constructive theory, under all the reserva- 
tions which common sense will suggest when a 
speculative difficulty has been proposed which requires 
an equally speculative reply. 

If lynch-law had been discouraged, and no special 
tribunal had been set up, and prosecution and punish- 
ment had been left to the discretion of bishops, 
princes, or magistrates, I do not believe that anything 
essentially worse would have happened than was seen 
in the fifteenth century with the Hussites, and in our 
own day with the Bolchevik. It may well be that, in 
the then state of society, the only alternative to the 
Inquisition was civil war, brief and bloody like the 
Albigensian Crusade, or long drawn out in mountain 
districts. A society claiming to be perfect in its 
organization, and ready to shed blood rather than to 
allow the removal of a single brick from its elaborate 
structure, cannot, in the nature of the case, last for 
many generations without bloodshed. But war, with 
all its horrors and its general wickedness, has often 
given a stimulus to thought and progress; even as, 
though no man would willingly catch typhoid fever, 
yet recovery from typhoid often leaves men in better 
health than they ever enjoyed before. Goethe re- 
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marked this, and many observers have noted it since. 
Few nations have ever so suffered in war as the Jews; 
yet, between two of their worst agonies, they gave a 
new religion to the world. In ancient Greece, in 
ancient and medieval Italy, the most brilliant artistic 
and literary periods followed often upon war. If, 
therefore, it were absolutely necessary for us to choose; 
if, as some would have it, the only possible alterna- 
tives in the thirteenth century were inquisition or 
war, it may still be doubted whether a violent crisis 
would have done so much harm to civilization as a 
slow tyranny of centuries. Without the Albigensian 
Crusade and the Inquisition, Southern France would 
probably have broken altogether, at least for a while, 
with the Roman Church; so also might Northern 
Italy have done, and the Rhineland. This revolution 
might have spread, again, from Church to State; and 
the heretics might have ended by deposing the very 
princes and magistrates who at first had favoured 
them. There would have been a conservative reaction 
throughout the orthodox lands, like the reaction in 
England against Lollardy and in Europe against 
Hussitism. The revolutionary areas would have been 
more or less isolated. It is conceivable that one or 
other of them might have constructed a stable govern- 
»ment; but this is not probable, and we shall more 
safely assume the contrary; therefore let us say that, 
tired of anarchy, they would have submitted again to 
despots in State, and to the Roman Church. But the 
struggle would not have been altogether in vain. 
England did gain permanently from the abortive 
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revolution of 1642; Napoleon’s despotism was far less 
oppressive than that of Louis XIV.; if Russia must 
fall back some day upon another despot, he can never 
act quite as the Czars had acted for generation after 
generation. In this our hypothetical revolution of 
1200, the Bible would have been disseminated whole- 
sale in the vulgar tongue; and the multitude would 
never have let it go again.* The world would have 
been shaken out of its fatal dream of static perfection; 
and men would have paid more heed to thinkers like 
Roger Bacon. For Bacon criticized his contemporaries, 
Aquinas included, from the standpoint which, in 
many ways, is that of our own day. The scholastic 
edifice, he said, in spite of the constructive ability 
which it displayed, and in spite of its imposing size 
and symmetry, rested upon insecure foundations; for 
it was built upon an Aristotle misunderstood and a 
Bible misunderstood; moreover, its builders were sadly 
unversed in Greek (the language not only of the 
greatest philosophers | but also of the earliest and ablest 
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* An inquisitor like Etienne de Bourbon was com- 
pelled to confess that Bible knowledge formed one of 
the widest cleavages between Waldensian and Catholic. 
He wrote: “I have seen some lay folk who were so 
steeped in this doctrine that they could even repeat by 
heart a great part of the Evangelists, as Matthew or 
Luke, and especially all that is said therein of our 
Lord’s teaching and sayings. ... This I say on 
account of their diligence in evil and the negligence 
of the Catholics in good.” Anecdotes Historiques 
(Soc. d’ Hist. de France), pp. 299, 307, 308. 
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theologians), and in the mathematical and physical 
sciences, without which no philosophy can be com- 
plete. 


CHAPTER XIII 
REGRESSION AND DECAY 


Tus complaint refutes by anticipation another purely 
modern plea: “It was no part of the policy of the 
medieval Church to stifle inquiry and discussion, by 
those properly qualified, concerning the ultimate truths 
of existence " (Turberville, p. 75). For the Inquisition 
could not possibly have tolerated free discussion along 
the full lines of Bacon’s programme, even though that 
had been strictly confined to University professors. 
The active study of Greek would have shown what all 
Greek scholars now admit, the spurious character 
of that verse of the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
(1 John, v. 7); yet nobody in the Middle Ages could 
safely have expunged it, and even in our own century 
a papal decree has forbidden its discussion. Greek, 
again, would have revealed Origen’s insistence that 
no educated Christian of a.p. 250 imagined himself 
able to raise his thoughts to God by contemplating a 
Ppraven image. Again, it would have revealed a balance 
of early Fathers against the Roman interpretation of 
“‘upon this Rock I will build my Church.” When 
we examine the limits which the medieval Church, 
through its Inquisition, set to all speculation upon the 
most difficult, and therefore the most contentious and 
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important, of theological problems, we shall find that 
they almost deserve Plato’s sarcasm: “‘ You bid me 
define the number twelve, yet you will not let me 
say that it is twice six, or three times four, or six times 
two, or four times three.”? Those thinkers alone could 
avoid arriving occasionally at forbidden results, who 
started unquestioningly from the majority of current 
presuppositions; and these obedients, through the mere 
fact of their obedience, were driven to conclude that 
the burning of their fellows might rank among the 
highest of Christian duties. 

To describe the Inquisition without clearly marking 
these things is, as Lord Acton said, to “‘ omit the part 
of Hamlet by desire”; “to describe the Revolution 
without the guillotine.” Yet let us strive to strike an 
equal balance, and not to do the men injustice even 
when we condemn their actions. On the one hand, we 
must not try to excuse things for which there is no 
real excuse; on the other, we must not indict a whole 
civilization, the civilization which produced the 
Gothic cathedrals and Dante. But neither Dante nor 
the cathedral builders worked in the inquisitor’s spirit; 
Aquinas himself was dragged unwillingly into it; 
intolerance, after all, was only one of the moods of 
the thirteenth century. Does not the true solution lie 
here? Has not a society, like an individual, its moods? 
Therefore, may it not sometimes take courses which 
are difficult to justify even at the moment, and which 
are pregnant with future consequences for evil? The 
habit of political proscription and murder, once 
formed, went far to ruin Greek and Roman civiliza- 
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tion. The persecution of Christianity, natura] enough 
from the point of view of Roman imperial statecraft, 
has since been recognized as a blunder. The Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, the penal laws against 
the Irish Catholics, the persecution of the Quakers, 
the guillotine, are now universally repudiated. We 
know, when we search our own hearts, that we our- 
selves might well have been deceived into supporting 
or tolerating those things in their own day; but, now, 
at this distance of time, perceiving that they were mis- 
taken even in their ostensible object, and therefore 
that they were blunders, we are no longer tempted to 
deny that they were also crimes. May we not, there- 
fore, say the same now of this Inquisition? May we 
not recognize that its very theory was immoral, and 
that its results, as tested by experience, were rather 
unfavourable than favourable to true religion? For, 
brilliant as was that century of the first persecutors, 
the next six generations show a steady decline in just 
those qualities and achievements which we most 
admire in the age of Innocent III. 

What else, after all, was to be expected? Many 
causes contributed to form the Inquisition; but, when 
once formed, it proved to be a tribunal with almost 
unexampled passibilities for evil, in an age far less 
@ensitive than ours to bodily suffering or death. It was 
like a revolver in the Far West. The man behind it 
might often be peaceful enough, but the deadly tool 
was always there, ready to kill at any moment. We 
must not measure merely by the totals of actual slain; 
even more effectual was its constant influence over the 
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mass of men, who, naturally enough, had no desire 
to risk their lives. A small gang holds up a railway 
train without firing a single shot; the travellers know 
that the bullets are there, and they want to know no 
more. So also must the Inquisition be held responsible 
not only for the lives that it took, but for the progress 
which it arrested. The barrenness of medieval thought 
in certain important directions cannot easily be 
accounted for on any other theory. We must not 
merely count by the number of saints the Inquisition 
burned, even when we have reckoned Waldo and the 
Spiritual leaders as saints. The million little tyrannies 
which a Reign of Terror exercises over a million little 
people weigh far more heavily, when the ledger of 
history is accurately balanced, than one startling 
Injustice done to one extraordinary person. The 
medieval thinker was, doubtless, free in some direc- 
tions; but there were many avenues, most homely and 
familiar to his modern descendant, and most fruitful 
in results for civilization, which no contemporary of 
St. Joan could explore unless he was prepared to carry 
his life in his hand. Those who laugh and cry most 
sincerely with Mr. Shaw’s Joan may yet feel that the 
spectacular martyrdom of a dozen such would have 
been less fatal to progress than that prosaic, unremit- 
ting, leaden, stupefying pressure upon the intellect— 
and, as many of us may feel, upon the soul itself— 
of all those unsainted millions for whom we may 
borrow Abraham Lincoln’s phrase, and say that God 
has made so many of them because God loves that 
kind of person. 
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PREFACE 


THE purpose of this small book is to reveal something 
‘of the mentality of Elizabethan Englishmen; and as 
the mind of a nation changes from generation to 
generation I have confined myself to that part of 
the reign which can also be called ‘“ Shakespeare’s 
England ”—that is, from the defeat of the Armada in 
1588 to the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. 


G. B. H. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 
THE QUEEN 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries State cere- 
monials were frequent and magnificent, but for over 
sixty years none had been witnessed more impressive 
than the funeral procession of Queen Elizabeth as it 
passed from Whitehall Palace to the Collegiate Church 
of Westminster on April 28, 1603. First came the 
Knight-Marshal’s men to clear the way; then two 
hundred and forty poor women, walking four and 
four; then servants of gentlemen, esquires and knights, 
followed by the servants from the many departments 
of the Royal Household. In the next section of the 
procession walked the grooms of the household and 
the servants of earls and countesses. Then came two 
equerries, leading the Queen’s horse, trapped with 
velvet; next the clerks and sergeants, the musicians, 
the apothecaries and surgeons, the Master of the Hall, 
the groom porter, the Chief Clerks. Next in ascend- 
ing order were the clerks of the great departments of 
State—the Privy Council, the Privy Seal, the Signet, 
the Parliament—doctors of physic, the Queen’s chap- 
lains. In the next section went the aldermen of 
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London, the Solicitor-<General (Sir Edward Coke), the 
Attorney-General, knights bachtlors, the Lord Chief 
Baron, the Lord Chief Justice, knights ambassadors, 
and esquires of the body. After them came the Master 
of Requests, the agents for Venice and the States, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Robert Cecil (Principal 
Secretary), barons, bishops, viscounts, earls, marquisses, 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, the French Am- 
bassador, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. They 
were followed by the heralds and gentlemen ushers, 
and then the chariot itself containing the body of the 
Queen, embalmed and enclosed in a lead coffin, sur- 
mounted by her effigy, crowned and in her Parlia- 
ment robes. Over the chariot was a canopy borne by 
four noblemen, and immediately following the Earl 
of Worcester, Master of the Horse, leading the pal- 
frey of honour. Next came the Lady Marchioness of 
Northampton, who, as senior peeress, was the chief 
mourner, supported by the Lord Treasurer and the 
Lord Admiral. She was followed by the gentlewomen 
of the Queen’s chamber, countesses, viscountesses, 
earls’ daughters, baronesses, and maids of honour; and, 
last of all, Sir Walter Ralegh, Captain of the Guard, 
with all the guard following, five by five, with their 
halberds downward. 

As the procession passed along, “ the City of West- 
n@nster was surcharged with multitudes of all sorts 
of people in their streets, houses, windows, leads, and 
gutters, that came to see the obsequy; and when they 
beheld her statue or picture lying upon the coffin set 
forth in royal robes, having a crown upon the head 
thereof, and a ball and sceptre in either hand, there 
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was such a general sighing, groaning, and weeping, as 
the like hath not been seen or known in the memory 
of man, neither doth any history mention any people, 
time, or state, to make like lamentation for the death 
of their Sovereign.” 

It was the last of many spontancous tributes of the 
people of England to the Queen who had for nearly 
forty-five years ruled over them, a recognition that a 
great age was passing away. 

Tributes to Queen Elizabeth took many and curious 
forms, shown, for instance, in the elaborate poems 
which poets produced in honour of “ Eliza, Queen of 
the Shepherds,” or in their subtle praises of Diana, 
the virgin huntress, or Phoebe, the moon goddess, who’ 
was also the mythical counterpart of the Virgin Queen. 
Whenever she went on progress elaborate pageants 
were prepared for her delight, and adulations were 
directly addressed to her which a modern Sovereign 
might find somewhat embarrassing. On her visit to 
Elvetham in 1591, one of the incidents in the enter- 
tainment was an appearance of the fairy queen and 
her maids outside the Queen’s bedroom window; as 


they danced they sang these words: 


Eliza is the fairest Queen 

That ever trod upon this green. 

Eliza’s eyes are blessed stars; 

Inducing peace, subduing wars. 

Eliza’s hand is crystal bright, 

Her words are balm, her looks are light, 
Eliza’s breast is that fair hill 

Where virtue dwells, and sacred skill. 

O blessed be each day and hour 

Where sweet Eliza builds her bower— 
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which “ spectacle and music so delighted Her Majesty 
that she desired to see and hear it twice over.” The 
Queen was then aged fifty-cight. These flatteries were 
not always disinterested; neither the noblemen who 
paid for them nor the poets who wrote them were 
without hope of reward. It was an extravagant age, 
and both giver and receiver enjoyed hyperbole; James I. 
was as bounteously flattered. But there was this differ- 
ence; the flatteries of the King were half ironic and 
criticism was continuous, sometimes even public and 
impertinent; few wished, and fewer ventured, to criti- 
cise the old Queen. 

Nor was it entirely safe to offer unpalatable advice 
even with the best of motives. On Good Friday, 1596, 
the Bishop of St. David’s préached before the Queen, 
who was then in her sixty-third year, which, being 
the conjunction of the two mysterious numbers of 
nine and seven, was by the superstitious regarded as 
the critical year of her life. It was a particularly 
anxious: time; Calais was being besieged by the 
Spaniard and barely holding out. The bishop, who 
had made a reputation by honest, plain speaking, 
began to talk of mystical numbers and ended by mak- 
ing a prayer, as if in the Queen’s name, suitable for 
one who was well advanced in years. Instead of thanks 
the Queen told him roundly that he should have kept 
h® arithmetic to himself. Whereupon one of the more 
officious of the Council commanded him to keep his 
house, but next day she had him released, and, to 
show that her senses were not decayed, she handed a 
ring to two of her courtiers and challenged them to 
read its minute inscription which, very tactfully, 
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they were unable to do, though she herself could read 
it easily. 

Foreigners, too, sometimes had sharp reminders that 
the Queen was not to be treated lightly. In the 
summer of 1597 the King of Poland sent an ambas- 
sador to England, who was received at Court in the 
customary solemn manner. Instead of offering the 
usual felicitations, the ambassador brusquely com- 
plained that his master would not tolerate certain 
proclamations which had been issued forbidding 
neutrals to trade with Spain. The Queen, who had 
not in the least expected such a tactless harangue, was 
astounded, but without any pause or preparation she 
answered him in Latin with a speech which was very 
much to the point, warning him to mind his manners 
in the presence of a Prince, and ending with these 
words: “Interea vero valeas, et quiescas”’ (In the 
meantime farewell, and be quiet’’). 

Not only the poets praised Elizabeth for her* 
heavenly qualities; men of affairs celebrated her very 
practical abilities as a woman of business. Thus Sir 
John Fortescue, moving the Subsidy Bill in the Parlia- 
ment of 1593, began by showing what the nation owed 
to their Sovereign; upon her was laid the whole burden 
of subsidising England’s allies in the war against 
Spain. Moreover, at her accession the Crown was 
£4,000,000 in debt and the navy greatly decayed. This 
enormous debt had been repaid, and others subsequent 
as well; and the navy was now so furnished that 
“one of her ships is not a subject’s, but a petty 
King’s.” “And,” he concluded, “as for her private 
expenses, they have been little in building; she hath 
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consumed little or nothing in her pleasures. As for 
her apparel, it is royal and princely, beseeming her 
calling, but not sumptuous or excessive. The charges 
of her house small; yea, never less in any King’s 
time.” 

vit is often laid against Queen Elizabeth that she was 
inordinately parsimonious; yet there were advantages 
in her thrift, for she realised the simple economic 
truth that the subject must pay for what the Crown 
spends and that only in an extraordinary crisis will 
Englishmen willingly be taxed. Ignorance of this fact 
was one of the chief causes of the Civil War. More- 
over, as the services of the State were paid directly 
from the royal treasury, in the payment of taxes the 
subject, as it were, contributed to the Queen’s personal 
expenses ;Whence the Sovereign, and not, as in modern 
times, the Government, was held directly responsible 
for unpopular taxation. 

Her‘vacillation, again, has exasperated historians as 
it exasperated the Privy Council, but it is sometimes 
forgotten by those simple folks who profess the highest 
of principles that a captain who steers a straight course 
will pile his ship on the rocks.\Queen Elizabeth had 
few political principles but a wonderful political 
instinct, which was justified by results. 

” Her character is best described in the words of one 
‘af her own courtiers : “Her mind was oftime like the 
tle air that cometh from the westerly point in a 
‘awmmer’s morn; "twas sweet and refreshing to all 
ground her. Her speech did win all affections, and her 
subjects did try to show all love to her commands; 
for she would say her state did require her to com- 
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mand what she knew her people would willingly do 
from their own love to her. Herein did she show her 
wisdom fully; for who did choose to lose her confi 
dence, or who would withhold a show of love and 
obedience when their Sovereign said it was their own 
choice and not her compulsion? Surely she did play 
well her tables to gain obedience thus without 
restraint. Again, she could put forth such alterations 
when obedience was lacking as left no doubtings 
whose daughter she was | 

“Her wisest men and best councillors were oft sore 
troubled to know her will in matters of State; so 
covertly did she pass her judgment as seemed to leave 
all to their discreet management; and when the busi- 
ness did turn to better advantage she did most cun- 
ningly commit the good issue to her own honour and 
understanding. But when ought fell out contrary to 
her will and intent, the Council were in great strait 
to defend their own acting and not blemish the 
Queen’s good judgment. Herein her wise men did oft 
lack more wisdom; and the Lord Treasurer (Lord 
Burleigh) would oft shed a plenty of tears on any mis- 
carriage, well knowing the difficult part was not so 
much to mend the matter itself as his mistress’s 
humour; and yet he did most share her favour and 
good will, and to his opinion she would oftime submite 
her own pleasure in great matters. She did keep him 
till late at night in discoursing alone, and then call 
out another at his departure, and try the depth of all 
around her sometime. Walsingham had his turn, and 
each displayed their wit in private. On the morrow, 
everyone did come forth in her presence and discourse 
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at large; and if any had dissembled with her, or stood 
not well to her advisings before, she did not let it go 
unheeded, and sometimes not unpunished.” 

Most of the well-known stories of Queen Elizabeth 
bring out her more masculine qualities. The sym- 
pathetic side of her character is less known. She won 
the affection of those around her by little acts of con- 
sideration. When she visited Oxford in 1592 she made 
a speech to the Heads of Houses, and, noticing that 
old Lord Burleigh was standing, she broke off 
abruptly to command a stool to be fetched for him, 
nor would she resume until he was seated. Another 
instance of her tact was shown at the sudden death of 
the Earl of Huntingdon in 1595. Lady Huntingdon 
was at Court when the Queen heard the news, and in 
order to prepare the widow for the shock, first the 
Lord Keeper was sent to say that the earl was sick; 
a few hours later he returned to say that the Queen 
had heard that he was in danger; next morning a 
lady of the Court announced that there was small 
hope of recovery, whereupon the countess guessed the 

truth. In the afternoon the Queen herself went to visit 

the widow, having originally intended to break the 
news herseli. 

“it was by such human touches as these that Queen 
a ria gained the affection as well as the respect 
of those who knew her best.“She showed the same 
tact in public affairs, and nowhere more conspicuously 
than in her last Parliament in the autumn of 1607. 
Discontent was general, and especially loud concern- 
ing the abuse of the Sovercign’s prerogative of grant- 
18g monopolies. As soon as the Queen had realised 
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how deeply the House of Commons felt in the matter, 
she sent for the Speaker and gave him a message to 
deliver to the House to the effect that order should 
be taken at once for some to be repealed, some sus- 
pended, and none put into execution until their 
legality had been tested in the courts. Moreover, she 
immediately caused a proclamation to this effect to 
be drafted. The House was delighted, and asked that 
a deputation might be admitted to show its gratitude; 
her answer was that the Speaker might come with 
forty, fifty, a hundred if he pleased, and all should 
be welcome. 

A few days later the Speaker, with some hundred 
and forty members, was admitted to the Council 
Chamber in Whitehall Palace. He expressed the 
dutiful thanks of the House, and then, after three low 
bows, he and the rest of the deputation kneeled, as 
the custom was, to hear the Queen’s reply. 

She began with words of appreciation. “* There is no 
jewel,” she said, “ be it of never so rich a price which 
Ll prefer before this jewel, I mean your love; for 1 
do more esteem it than any treasure or riches; for 
that we know how to prize but love and thanks I 
count inestimable.” After continuing in this strain for 
a little she bade them stand up, for she would yet 
trouble them with longer speech. Then she con- 
tinued: “‘Mr. Speaker, you give me thanks, I have 
more cause to thank you all than you me; and I 
charge you to thank them of the House of Commons 
from me; for had I not received a knowledge from 
you, I might have fallen into the lap of an error, only 
for lack of true information.” After showing her 
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indignation with those who had misused her gifts, she 
ended with these words :*‘ To be a King and wear a 
crown is more glorious to them that see it, than it is 
a pleasure to them that bear it. For myself I was 
never so much enticed with the glorious name of a 
King, or royal authority of a Queen, as delighted that 
God hath made me this instrument to maintain His 
truth and glory, and to defend this Kingdom, as I 
said, from peril, dishonour, tyranny and oppression. 
There will never Queen sit in my seat with more zeal 
to my country, care to my subjects, and that will 
sooner with willingness yield and venture her life for 
your good and safety than myself. And though you 
have had and may have many Princes more mighty 
and more wise sitting in this seat, yet you never had 
or shall have any that will be more careful and loving. 
Should I ascribe anything to myself and my sexly 
weakness, I were not worthy to live then, and of all 
most unworthy of the mercies 1 have had from God, 
Who hath ever yet given me a heart which never yet 
feared foreign or home enemies. I speak it to give 
God the praise as a testimony before you, and not to 
attribute anything unto myself; for I, O Lord, what 
am I, whom practices and perils past should not fear! 
Oh, what can I do”—and here she spoke with great 
empfaasis—“ that I should speak for any glory? This, 
Mr. Speaker, I pray you deliver unto the House, to 
whom heartily recommend me. And so I commit you 
all to your best fortunes and further counsels. And 1 
pray you, Mr. Controller, Mr. Secretary, and you of 
‘ty Council, that before these gentlemen depart unto 
their counties, you bring them all to kiss my hand.” 
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Such entire frankness was all the more notable, for 
the Sovereign at this time was surrounded by a cere- 
monial and formality which was designed to show how 
great was the divinity that should hedge a monarch. 
On all State and public occasions the Queen was re- 
ceived with every mark of pomp and humility from 
her subjects. A German who was present at Court in 
1598 thus describes the ceremony which attended the 
Queen’s going to her chapel on Sunday: 

‘““We were admitted by an order from the Lord 
Chamberlain into the presence-cchamber, hung with 
rich tapestry, and the floor after the English fashion 
strewed with hay, through which the Queen com- 
monly passes on her way to chapel: at the door stood 
a gentleman dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, 
whose office was to introduce to the Queen any person 
of distinction, that came to wait on her: it was 
Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attendance 
of nobility. In the same hall were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, a great number of 
Counsellors of State, officers of the Crown, and gentle- 
men, who waited the Queen’s coming out; which she 
did from her own apartment, when it was time to go 
to prayers, attended in the following manner. First 
went gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the Garter, 
all richly dressed and bareheaded; next came the Chan- 
cellor, bearing the seals in a red-silk purse, between 
two; one of which carried the royal sceptre, the other 
the sword of state, in a red scabbard, studded with 
golden fleurs de lys, the point upwards: next came the 
Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were 
told, very majestic; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; 
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hér eyes small, yet black and pleasant; her nose a little 
hooked; her lips narrow; and her teeth black (a defect 
the English seem subject to, from their too great use 
of sugar); she had in her ears two pearls, with very 
rich drops; she wore false hair, and that red; upon 
her head she had a small crown, reported to be made 
of some of the gold of the celebrated Lunebourg table : 
her bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies 
have it, till they marry; and she had on a necklace of 
exceeding fine jewels; her hands were small, her 
fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low; 
her air was stately, her manner of speaking mild and 
obliging” That day she was dressed in white silk, 
bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over 
it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads; 
her train was very long, the end of it borne by a 
marchioness; instead of a chain, she had an oblong 
collar of gold and jewels. As she went along in all 
this state and magnificence, she spoke very graciously, 
first to one, then to another, whether foreign ministers, 
or those who attended for different reasons, in English, 
French, or Italian; for, besides being well skilled in 
Greek, Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, 
she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch: who- 
ever speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then she 
raiges some with her hand. While we were there, W 
Slawata, a Bohemian, baron, had letters to present to 
her; and she, after pulling off her glove, gave him her 
tight hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and i-wels, a 
‘mark of particular favour: wherever she turned her 
ieee asthe was going along, everybody fell down on 

éir knees. The ladies of the court followed next to 
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her, very handsome and well shaped, and for the most 
part dressed in white; she was guarded on each side 
by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in number, with 
gilt battle-axes. In the antichapel next the hall where 
we were, petitions were presented to her, and she re- 
ceived them most graciously, which occasioned the 
acclamation of, ‘Long live Queen Elizabeth!’ She 
answered it with, ‘I thank you, my good people.’” 

Queen Elizabeth was thus no figurehead, and in so 
far as any one ruler or government is responsible for 
the fate of a nation, to her belongs the credit for the 
greatness of England at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The epoch is justly named the Elizabethan Age. 


CHAPTER I] 
THE STATE 


‘Wuitsr national policy at home and abroad was finally 
decided by the Queen herself, the business of Govern- 
ment was delegated to the Privy Council, a body of” 
ministers directly appointed by the Queen who were 
permanently in attendance at Court, and were, in fact, 
Court officials. In Elizabethan times the idea that the 
Court and the Government could be separated was 
unthinkatle; there was as yet no conception of a 
Government which drew its authority from the people 
as a whole; nor was there any party system whereby- 
different parties could be at one time in power, at 
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another in opposition. With a weak Sovereign there 
might be factions in the Court itself who would try to 
gain an ascendancy by winning the Sovereign to their 
side, but the Government as a whole could only be 
turned out of office by civil war. Each member of the 
Council was personally responsible to the Queen, and 
kept his place until he died or forfeited the Queen’s 
favour, ¢ 

\ The Council was a small body; at the beginning of 
1595 there were only fourteen members—namely, Dr. 
John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury; Sir John 
Puckering, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord Treasurer; Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, Master of the Horse; Lord 
Charles Howard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral; 
Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain; 
William, Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports; Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, Lord High Butler; 
Sir Francis Knollys, Treasurer to the Household; Sir 
Thomas Heneage, Vice-Chamberlain; Sir Robert Cecil, 
second son of Lord Burleigh; Sir John Wolley, Secre- 
tary for the Latin tongue; Sir John Fortescue, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Of these the four most prominent were Lord Bur- 
leigh and his son Robert Cecil, the Archbishop of 
@anterbury, and the Earl of Essex. 

‘William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, was the most re- 
markable man of his time, and probably the preatest 
of all English statesmen. He was born in 1520, his 
father being a gentleman with large means, who 
had found favour under Henry VIII. and made con- 
siderable profit thereby; the family, however, was of 
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no great antiquity, and was one of many which had¢ 
risen in the general disturbances at the end of the 
fifteenth century. William Cecil himself, after a dis- 
tinguished career at Cambridge, at first began to prac- 
tise the law, but, on the accession of Edward VI. the 
Lord Protector Somerset took him into his personal 
service and made him his secretary. He soon showed 
his great abilities, and in 1550 he was made a Secre- 
tary of State and a member of the Privy Council. 
During Mary’s reign he took no great part in public 
affairs, but before her death he had begun to show 
his devotion to Princess Elizabeth. When Queen Mary 
died (1558), her successor, Queen Elizabeth, imme- 
diately made him her Secretary, and for the next forty 
years he was her right-hand man. 

Burleigh had four qualities which were especially 
noticeable — integrity, moderation, sound judgment, 
and an enormous capacity for detail—as appears by 
the mass of documents still existing which passed 
through his hands. His statesmanship is shown espe- 
cially by the way in which he collected and used the 
information that came to him from every quarter. 
Ambassadors and other English officials abroad kept 
him supplied with reports; he had correspondents in 
all important cities, and the information brought in 
by returned travellers or escaped prisoners was sent up 
to him. In fact, there is more original material, from 
which the history of these latter years of Elizabeth’s 
reign can be reconstructed, to be found in the papers 
still preserved by his descendants than in any other 
collection of documents, not excluding the State 
Papers in the Public Record Office. Burleigh was thus 
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able to collate the reports one with another, so that 
at a time when general knowledge of affairs was very 
limited he knew more than any other English, and 
probably European, statesman, and had also the ability 
to use his knowledge. Not the least interesting of the 
original documents of the time are the “‘notes of 
things to be done,” or the general “ appreciations of 
the situation,” which from time to time he drew up. 
Lord Burleigh died on August 4, 1598, at the age of 
seventy-cight, but for the last few years he had been 
training his second son Robert Cecil to succeed him. 
Robert Cecil had been admitted to the Privy Council 
in 1591, and five years later was made Secretary of 
State. ¢ 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, is a person of more 
romantic interest though considerably less importance. 
He was born in 1566, and whilst sull a youth had 
been introduced to Court by his stepfather, the great 
Earl of Leicester.“Queen Elizabeth always had an eye 
for a handsome young: courtier, and Essex soon 
became her favourite, insomuch that he was promoted 
"to high offices long before he had a chance of show- 
ing his ability. At the age of twenty-one he was made 
Master of the Horse, and at twenty-five a member of 
the Privy Council. “There was in this young Lord, 
Weether with a good person, a kind of urbamity and 
innate courtesy, which both won the Queen, and too 
much took up the people to gaze on the new adopted 
son of her favour.” “This is sufficient explanation 
of the old Queen’s favour, and there is no need to 
_ look further for evidence (which does not exist) of 
any scandal in their relationship. But if any deeper 
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psychological reason is needed, it will be found in the 
simple facts that Queen Elizabeth was childless, and 
intolerably lonely; the young Essex had all the quali- 
ties which she might have wished to see in a son. 
The relationship between these two is rather that of 
an elderly, and rich, spinster aunt towards her spoilt, 
handsome, and favourite nephew. 

Indeed, in the early days Essex was generally re- 
garded as a man of great promise, and he was given 
every opportunity of distinguishing himself. In 1591 
he was sent as Lord General in command of the 
English troops which were aiding Henry IV. in Nor- 
mandy; but at the same time the English Ambassador 
received the strictest orders that he was to guide the 
earl by his advice, and, if necessary, to censure his 
actions. Essex’s first command was not very successful. 
Soon after landing in France he left his troops, and 
with a small cavalry escort rashly made his way 
through hostile country to visit the French King. In 
1596 he was made one of the joint commanders of 
the brilliant expedition to Cadiz, and returned in 
great triumph. But by this time his bad qualities as 
well as his good had amply shown themselves. 

In many ways Essex was a pattern of the knight of 
chivalry. He deliberately courted danger on the battle- 
field; at the siege of Rouen he took his turn in the 
trenches every third night within three pikes’ length 
of the enemy, where there was continuous firing, and 
even challenged the opposing commander to single 
combat for the sake of his mistress. He was the model’ 
of courtesy; after the capture of Cadiz he allowed the 
women to leave the town, wearing as much clothing 
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and jewellery as they could carry, and, lest they should 
be molested, he personally supervised their embarka- 
tion. He was exceedingly, and at times embarrassingly, 
generous to his followers, as Francis Bacon found. In 
short, he was endowed with all the graces which make 
a popular hero. 

Nor was he lacking in ability. The records of his 
energy at times are astonishing. When he was engaged 
in ferreting out the details of the Lopez conspiracy he 
scarcely stopped to eat for several days. When he was 
trying to collect a force to relieve Calais in 1596 he 
was interviewing everyone personally, writing letters 
to the Council three times a day with his own hand, 
and even supervising the embarkation of the soldiers, 
troop by troop; similarly in the preparations before 
the Cadiz fleet set sail. But this energy was itself one 
of the symptoms of a lack of balance which is notice- 
able in many of Essex’s actions; he was, to use an 
unscientific phrase, “a bundle of nerves.”” When 
thwarted or rebuked he would quickly worry himself 
into acute depression, and often into actual illness. In 
his private life his morals were notorious; yet at the 
same time there was a streak of intense religious 
emotion in his nature which came out at unexpected 
moments; when Sir Roger Williams, a very tough old 
sMdier, died in 1495 it was noticed with regret that he 
“could not take a feeling of his end” until the Earl 
of Essex, by bringing him to a better state of mind, 
“saved his. soul,” so that “he diced well and very 
repentant.” 

Essex’s carly promise was unfulfilled as he grew to 
maturity. The youth who had been so attractive in 
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his lofty ideals turned into a man who was vain for 
glory, inordinately and childishly jealous of other 
men’s honours. When he and Lord Thomas Howard 
had occasion to sign a document together before set- 
ting out to Cadiz, Howard signed first; whereupon 
Essex, in pique, cut out his signature. Later, when 
Howard was advanced to be Earl of Nottingham, 
and so given precedence over him, Essex was clamor- 
ously importunate until the Queen restored his prece- 
dence by making him Earl Marshal. As it became 
obvious that the earl lacked those stable qualities 
which make a statesman, responsible men gradually 
withdrew themselves from his favour, whilst malcon- 
tents of all sorts began to take their place. The 
“Islands voyage’’ in 1597 showed up Essex’s defects 
very clearly; for the failure of the expedition was 
directly due to injured vanity, incompetent handling 
of the situation, and the bad advice of his particular 
friends who continually inflamed his jealousies. 

In July, 1598, he had a violent quarrel with the 
Queen. There was open rebellion in Ireland, and 
Essex wished one of his enemies to be sent there. The 
Queen refused, whereupon he rudely turned his back 
on her. The reward for this insolence was a box on 
the ear. Essex laid his hand on his sword, but was 
hurriedly ushered out of the presence by Lord Howard. 
It took some weeks before cither Queen or favourite 
could be reconciled; but onlookers realised that Essex 
was rapidly getting himself into an impossible position 
which could only end in disaster. The following year 
he was himself sent to Ireland with a large army, but 
the expedition was a failure; he was unable to bring 
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the rebels to any decisive action, and in spite of direct 
orders to the contrary he left his command, and 
suddenly appeared covered with mud in the Queen’s 
private apartments. He was placed under the charge 
of the Lord Keeper, and, after nine months, brought 
before a special commission which had been appointed 
to examine him. 

By this time Sir Robert Cecil was carrying as much 
influence in the Privy Council as his father had before 
him, and was responsible for the measures taken 
against Essex. It has sometimes been urged that Cecil 
was moved by malice and personal ambition against 
Essex as his rival, and had long plotted his ruin; but 
it is clear to anyone who will take the trouble to 
examine all the evidence that if Cecil erred it was on 
the side of leniency, and at the examination he treated 
Essex with notable courtesy. Essex was allowed to go 
home, but forbidden to come to Court until the Queen 
had decided whether he was to be punished or restored 
to favour. The Queen was in no hurry; but Essex was 
desperate, because his grant of the lucrative monopoly 
of sweet wines was about to expire, and if it should 
not be renewed he would be ruined. By the end of 
the year (1600) his only friends were gentlemen of 
desperate fortunes who kept on urging him to some 
Bld stroke. 

Finally he decided to seize the person of the Queen. 

il, meanwhile, who had as great a genius for 
gathering information as his father, knew what was 
being plotted. On February 7 Essex was sutmmoned to 
appear before the Council; he refused to come, saying 
he was ill; soon the next day a deputation from the 
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Council came to Essex House to interview him. They 
were admitted and held as prisoners. Then Essex and 
his followers emerged and marched on London, ex- 
pecting that the citizens of London would rise to his 
standard; but not one joined him, and he soon found 
that he was being surrounded by the supporters of the 
Council. The situation was now desperate; there was 
some fighting by St. Paul’s Church; Essex’s friends 
were repulsed by troops got together by the Bishop of 
London and began to slip away. Nothing was left but 
for him to return to Essex House by water. He had 
hoped to use the captured Councillors as hostages, for 
whom he could bargain for his own safety if his coup 
failed, but when he reached home he found that they 
had already been released. Late that evening he sur- 
rendered to the Earl of Nottingham. 

There could be no forgiveness. Essex had openly 
led a rebellion to force the Queen to accept his own 
terms and had failed. He was brought to trial on 
February rgth and beheaded on the 25th. Camden, 
thus sums up his career. The Queen, he says, “ con- 
tinually heaped honours and favours upon him, and 
highly esteemed him, because he bent his mind wholly 
to noble studies and inured his body to perils and 
hazardous attempts. When he had now got not only 
an appearance and shew, but a real interest in the 
Queen’s favour, he presently made it his business (as 
the wiser sort of Courtiers complained) to go beyond 
his equals and superiors; to disparage and dispraise 
all that were not at his devotion, and frown upon 
those who had any power and grace with the Queen; 
by his courteous behaviour and liberality to hunt after 
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popular favour and applause,. which is always short 
of continuance and unjust, and reputation with the 
soldiery, which is perpetually dangerous. He began 
also out of the greatness of his spirit rather than real 
pride to use some contumacious carriage towards the 
Queen, especially after she had more than once out 
of her bounty and goodness restored him to her lost 
favour, and thereby opened a way of conferring new 
kindness upon him. But his contumacy, together with 
an obstinate kind of extorting (as it were) favours 
from her, his proud neglect of dutifulness and respect 
for her, with the subtle contrivances of his envious 
adversaries, by little and little changed, and at length 
quite alienated, the Queen’s affection for him. 

‘““And indeed he seemed not a man made for the 
Court, being not easily induced to any unhandsome 
action, of a softly and easy nature to take offence, but 
harder to remit it, and one that could not conceal 
himself, but carried his love and hatred always in his 
brow, and could not hide it. In a word, no man was 
more ambitious of glory by virtuous and noble deeds, 
no man more careless of all things else.” Such in brief 
was the tragedy of the Earl of Essex, who has as yet 
found no satisfactory biographer. 

After the disgrace of Essex the conduct of affairs 

sed almost completely into the hands of Robert 
Cecil.“Ele saved England from anarchy twice: once 
from Essex and again when the old Queen died on 
March 25, 1603. She had been failing for some months, 
and when the change occurred Cecil had already made 
all arrangements for James VI. of Scotland to be pro- 
claimed as her successor. The choice, as it turned 
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out, was fot particularly happy, but no other man 
would have been generally accepted, 

Not the least of Essex’s offences was that he alone 
of all the members of the Privy Council was disloyal. 
With the rest, though there were human dislikes and 
jcalousies, yet the general harmony is far more natice- 
able than the occasional discords. Nor could so hard/ 
working a body have time to waste on personal bicker- 
ings. Their activities were immense, as can be seen 
from a summary of the business conducted in a typical 
and uneventful week in March, 1592. 

On the 1st, the business transacted was reinforce- 
ments to be levied from the City of London; precau- 
tions against desertion from the drafts; instructions for 
Sir Roger Williams, commanding the troops in France; 
relief for a poor man unable to pay his taxes; action 
to be taken against a crafty attorney. The next day 
was considered a change in the command in one of 
the companies. On the 3rd, the affairs of the Free 
School at Newark; circular letters to the Lords Lieu- 
tenant of thirteen counties concerning military muni- 
tions, with other similar letters to thirteen other 
counties; directions to the Warden of the Fishmongers 
Company concerning the supervision of butchers dur- 
ing Lent. On the 5th, the agenda dealt with a stay 
of proceedings in a case at Bedford; the repair of the 
church at Wymondham; a fraud in the City; a French 
merchant's complaint; the complaint of a widow of 
New Sarum; the case of a poor prisoner who had 
been unjustly kept in prison; relief from taxation of 
a poor man in Essex; protection of a debtor; a com- 
plaint in the Court of Chancery; the claims of an 
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dtphan in Ireland; a letter to the muster master in 
Normandy concerning pay rolls; evasions, of public 
duties by citizens dwelling in the suburbs; a passport 
for a German citizen; the private affairs of Sir Hugh 
Hopton; warrants for the arrest of two suspects; three 
questions from Ireland; the renewal of the commissions 
of commissioners against recusants in three Lincoln- 
shire towns; complaints against the Lord President and 
Council in the Welsh Marches; a charge of seditious 
speech. On the 7th, the only business concerned 
deserters hiding in the City, and a special warning to 
Sir Edmund York not to allow any of his reinforce- 
ments to desert. Such a volume of business could only 
be dealt with when the members of the Council were 
punctilious and exact in attending to its affairs, as is 
shown by the record of attendance. Lord Burleigh was 
present at some 200 meetings each year. In addition to 
their meetings as an executive committee, the Council 
as a body were continuously engaged in judicial busi- 
ness in the “Star Chamber,” where such crimes as 
perjury or riot were tried before them. 

“The Council communicated its orders through 
various channels. Matters which generally concerned a 
county, such as preparations for home defence, or the 
provision of recruits or munitions, were directed to the 
yerd Lieutenant; matters concerning towns to the 
Mayor. Where a particular locality only was con- 
cerned, then the nearest magistrates were instructed. 
The parish was the administrative district. Magis- 
trates acted through the parish constable, who was 
gasisted by deputies and the watch made up of re- 
“sponsible citizens. There was no police force or stand- 
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ang army to keep order, though in the palace there 
was the royal guard, and all men of standing had a 
number of servants who could be armed in emer- 
gency. It is, therefore, surprising that, in such diff- 
cult times, there should have been so little actual 
disturbance. It was not lack of sympathy which pre- 
vented Londoners from aiding the Earl of Essex ‘but 
an instinct for order, or rather that horror of anarchy 
which is to be found expressed in Ulysses’ great speech 
on ‘‘ Degree’ in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida— 


O when degree is shak’d 
Which is the ladder to all ae designs 
The enterprise is sick. 
Take but degree wwaye untune that string, 
And, hark! what discord follows: cach thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility. 
And the rude son should strike his father dead. . 


However imperfect the state of things might be at 
the present, it was realised that any attempt to 
remedy it by force would quickly lead to universal 
chaos. 

Nor was there any adequate machinery for the’ 
voicing of grievances. Parliaments were summoned 
every four or five years to act as a kind of general 
sliareholders’ meeting of the nation; but members of 
Parliaments until almost the end of the reign seldom 
took a very decisive part in national affairs. Indeed, 
in the Parliament of 1593 the Lord Keeper, at the 
Queen’s command and in her presence, frankly re- 
buked the members of the Commons for not show- 
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ing enough respect to the Privy Caduncillors: who 
were standing Councillors, called to the Council of 
State for their wisdom and great service and “ not 
to be accounted as common knights and burgesses of | 
the House that were but Councillors during the Par- 
liament.”” Members had earlier received a strong re- 
minder of their limitations when old Mr. Peter Went- 
worth had presented a petition asking the Queen to 
nominate her successor. She was so highly annoyed 
at this direct disobedience of her orders that he was 
sent to the Tower, and there he remained till his 
death, three years later. 

“If the machinery of State was, according to modern 
notions, somewhat crude and antiquated, at least it 
functioned tolerably well. ‘Justice was rough and 
often barbarous, but though individual judges might 
evoke protests by their hectoring ways there was no 
general feeling that the law was too harsh to wrong- 
doers or that hanging was too severe a punishment 
for theft. The practised criminal, in fact, had the 
advantage on his side; if he was not caught in the 
act, he had every chance of slipping away into 
another parish. ‘There were no detectives, and the 
parish constable and his watch were not always men 
.of much intelligence; Dogberry and Verges can be 
@2talleled in real life. Sometimes, however, the 
¢riminal was detected, and if he managed to take to 
his heels, then he was followed from parish to parish 
as the “ hue and cry" was taken up. But this simple 
procedure’ may have been more efficient than would 
appear at first sight. In 1597 a brutal murder was 
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and doe of them was followed as far as Wales and 
then arrested. Those who erred in their own parishes 
escaped less easily; in the small community suspicion 
was soon attached to the likely culprit, who would be 
haled off for examination by the nearest magistrate 
where, strange to say, he nearly always seems to have 
acknowledged his guilt after a little cross-examina- 
tion. He was not likely to receive much mercy at 
his trial. The number of those who were hanged was 
very large; in Devonshire alone in the year 1598 it has 
been shown that seventy-four men and women were¢ 
hanged, which was about one in four of those brought 
up for trial. This ruthlessness was another indica- 
tion of the feeling expressed in the speech just 
quoted; if any mercy should be shown to criminals, 
then the settled order was in danger. 

Not many actual accounts of criminal trials in the 
country exist, but several of the important State trials, 
as, for instance, that of the Earls of Essex and 
Southampton in 1601, were reported in full. They 
make unpleasant reading to a modern reader. The 
accused seems often to have had no chance of stating 
his case; the prosecuting counsel, and the judges them- 
selves, bullied, threatened, and even interrupted him 
under cross-examination. The proceedings, in short,/ 
seem to have been little more than a grim, farcical 
preliminary to execution.“ But it would be wrong to 
suppose that the accused was always treated un- 
fairly or condemned unheard; for, in fact, though not 
in law, the real trial was informal, and took place 
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Nin the Jengrhy exarnitiation’ of the accusod and the 
principal witnesses by officials deputed by the Council. 
It was on the perusal of these examinations that the 
Council decided whether or not the accused was tq 
be tried; in a large number of cases where the accused 
was culpable no proceedings were taken. In 1596 Sir 
John Smythe, for example, a notable old officer who 
lived near Colchester, had uttered some extremely 
seditious speeches at a parade of the musters; he 
had spoken his mind very freely about Lord Burleigh 
and had told the men that 1t was against the Jaw for 
them to be sent out of the realm against their will, 
as indeed it probably was; but it was most dangerous 
doctrine to be uttered at so critical a time even when 
the speaker could plead that he was drunk. The 
evidence was examined at length, but after a stay of 
two years in the Tower Sir John was released. The 
State Papers are full of such examunations. “When, 
therefore, a man was brought before the tribunal 1t 
was rather that his guilt might be demonstrated and 
his sentence publicly justified. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ARMY AND NAVY ‘ 


Tre defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 marks the’ 
beginning rather than the end of the war with Spain. 
For the next ten years English armies were fighting in 
France and English fleets were constantly at sea. Civil 
war broke out in France in 1589 between Henry III. 
and the Catholic League. Henry III. was assassinated, 
leaving his throne to Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. In 1590, with the aid of a force of 4,000 
soldiers and a large loan from England, he defeated 
the Leaguers, but, being unable to force a decision, he 
withdrew from Paris. The next year the Spanish came 
to the aid of the Leaguers and overran most of 
Southern France. In 1591 an English force was sent to 
assist in the recapture of Rouen, which for some 
months was commanded by the Earl of Essex; but it 
accomplished very little, and in the following spring 
the siege was hurriedly abandoned. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards were slowly creeping up 
towards the westerly Channel ports, and in 1594 they 
occupied Croyzon, outside Brest, with a garrison. Sir 
John Norris, with a land force, assisted by Sir Martin 
Frobisher at sea, after a short but successful cam- 
paign, captured Croyzon and slaughtered the garrison. 

The next year constant and reliable reports were re-’ 
ceived that the King of Spain was preparing another 
Armada. It was therefore determined that the war 
should be carried into the enemy’s country, and orders 
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were issued that a fleet, equal in size to the fleet 
which had defeated the Armada, should be assembled 
in the following spring. Preparations went forward all 
the winter, but, before the expedition could sail, news 
was brought that the Spaniards in France had sud- 
denly surrounded Calais.sHenry appealed for help; the 
Queen hesitated, haggled over terms, and, though an 
army was sent down to Dover ready to embark, Calais 
fell before anything was done. The original plan was 
then followed, and early in June a great fleet of 120 
ships, carrying a force of 10,000 men, set out. Essex 
and Lord Thomas Howard were in command, and 
with them went a most distinguished company of 
noblemen and experienced soldiers, including Ralegh. 
The fleet passed down the coast of Spain, and on 
June 21 occupied Cadiz, after a fierce and gallant fight. 
They remained for some days, plundering at will, and 
then, after sacking Ferrol, they sailed for home; un- 
fortunately, to the great annoyance of the Queen, they 
just missed encountering the Indian treasure fleet. It’ 
was the most successful and brilliant military exploit 
of the reign. 
In 1597 a smaller expedition was sent out to capture 
the treasure ships. The summer was exceptionally 
stigrmy, and twice the fleet was driven back to Eng- 
land. It finally set sail late in the summer and made 
for the Azores, where the town of Fayal was cap- 
tured by Ralegh’s division, but the expedition was 
not a success, owing to the vanity and incompetence 
of Essex. Meanwhile news reached London that an- 
,other Spanish Armada was at sea, making for the 
Channel. There was considerable alarm at home, and 
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particularly because, owing to the lateness of the 
season, the Spanish danger seemed to be over for the 
year and precautions had been relaxed. Moreover, 
after leaving the Azores, Essex’s fleet had been 
scattered and the ships were returning one by one. 
But the storms which had dispersed the English fleet 
broke the Spanish Armada; a few ships were driven’ 
ashore in the West, but the survivors returned home 
defeated once more, as in 1588, by the weather. In 
1598 a rebellion broke out in Ireland, where an English 
army was cut to pieces near Armagh. The following 
year, 1599, Essex was sent over with a new army of 
16,000, which was so carefully equipped that for many 
years its organisation was regarded as a model for an 
expeditionary force. Shakespeare therefore wrote his 
plays, and especially his histories, for audiences 
thoroughly familiar with all the emotions felt during 
a great war. 

The war brought its own problems for the Council“ 
in the supply of men, money, provisions and equip- 
ment, and the disposal of the ex-soldier. There was as 
yet no standing army, though there was a nucleus of 
trained and experienced officers, and the garrisons 
maintained in the Low Countries formed a small force 
of about 7,000 experienced soldiers who could be used 
in emergency. When an expeditionary force or drafts - 
were needed, the Council would order the counties or 
larger towns to furnish supplies of men, armed and 
equipped. Where the local magistrates were competent 
and patriotic, good men were chosen and their equip- 
ment was properly inspected, but this method of rais- 
ing troops was generally unsatisfactory. As some 
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magistrates used to take this opportunity of ridding 
their neighbourhood of bad characters, service with the 
army was unpopular, though there were plenty of 
volunteers when a particular campaign promised good 
loot. Moreover, the Council itself sometimes instructed 
the Lord Mayor of London to collect the vagabonds of 
the City or even to take recruits from the condemned 
prisoners in the gaols. ‘It says much for the generals 
and company commanders that English soldiers should 
on so many occasions have fought with great gallantry. 
“The problem of raising soldiers was, however, not 
greater than the problem of keeping them in the army. 
Many captains were dishonest and took bribes to let 
their soldiers go; others simply deserted, and, not 
daring to return to their homes, they lurked in the 
City or took to begging or highway robbery. It was 
sometimes difficult for the authorities at home to know 
how near the nominal and actual strength of an army 
in the field corresponded, especially as it was to the 
advantage of company commanders to conceal their 
actual numbers. Pay to the troops was issued through 
the captains, who were allowed 10 per cent. “ dead 
pays,’ but drew pay for the men on their nominal 
rolls, which often included a large proportion of 
““shadows "——that is, men who had no existence. To 
“check this abuse, the muster masters were supposed to 
check the nominal rolls at monthly inspections; but 
the duty was often neglected. In 1591, for instance, 
the Commissary in the Low Countries was dismissed 
when it was found that a force which was supposed to 
be goo strong actually contained only 638 men. 
‘The tactical unit of the army was the company, 
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which at full strength consisted of a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, an ensign, a sergeant, a drummer, and ninety 
men. The troops were equipped either with pikes or 
firearms—harquebus or musket—the proportions of 
which varied from time to time. English troops, unlike 
the Spanish, were well paid. Private soldiers received 
8d. ia day, with 3s. 4d. a week for rations; captains 
were paid 6s. a day; lieutenants 3s.; ensigns, sergeants, 
and drummers 18d. each, with corresponding ration 
allowances.* The scale of rations, too, was some- 
times generous; it was laid down for a force sent to 
Ireland in 1598 that each man should receive daily 
1 lb. of meal or biscuit, 4 pint of sack, 1 quart of beer, 
and } pint of agua vite, and to every four men should 
ibe allowed 4 Ib. of butter, 14 Ib. of cheese, 1 quart of 
pease, and 14 pints of oatmeal. But it is not recorded 
how often the troops received the full scale. 

Strategy and tactics were naturally much discussed,, 
and some most interesting military manuals were pub- 
lished at this time. There was still some controversy 
whether hand firearms or the old long-bow of England 
was the more efficient weapon; old soldiers declared 
that the bow was more accurate and rapid than the 
new-fangled “harquebus or the heavier musket. But 
those with experience in Continental armies were in 
favour of firearms, though archery was still officially 


* It is difficult to convert these sums in modern money; food 
and service were much cheaper, clothing much dearer; it is usual 
to multiply by ten. The captain’s {100 odd a year (which does 
not include perquisites and allowances) and the private’s {11 
compare favourably with the stipends of country clergy (£50 and 
under per annum) and schoolmasters’ {10-£20 per annum, 
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encouraged; in 1591 the Council issued an order—not 
for the first time—that bowls, dicing, cards, and such 
forbidden games should be put down and archery 
revived. 

For home defence each county was expected to keep 
armed and in training an adequate force for its own 
protection, and gentlemen who had estates near+ the 
coast were commanded not to leave them in ume of 
danger. When the danger of an invasion seemed par- 
ticularly great in 1595, especially after the Spaniards 
had made a successful raid in Cornwall and burned 
Penzance, an elaborate scheme was drawn up whereby 
the fifteen southern and home counties, together with 
Southampton and London, should have ready for any 
emergency a force of nearly 62,000 men. The home, 
defence force was mobilised in the autumn of 1596, 
and again in 1599, when there was an alarm that the 
Spaniards had landed in the Isle of Wight. 

‘At such times intercommunication between the 
Council in London and the Lords Lieutenant and 
local commanders was of supreme importance, and the 
regular post-horse service for Government messengers 
was enlarged. For great emergencies the beacons were 
still kept ready and constantly watched from March 
to October. 

“rhe doings of the Elizabethan soldier are seldom 
noticed even by historians of the period, but the 
seamen have certainly received due praise, thanks 
largely to the great work of Richard Hakluyt, who, 
being brought to realise that sailors seldom advertise 
ithemselves, collected a vast number of first-hand 
accounts of The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
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Traffiques, and Discoveries of the English Nation. 
The book was first published in 1587; an enlarged 
second edition came out in 1598. It is an astonishing 
record; as Hakluyt himself said, with emotion and 
truth, in his preface: “‘It cannot be denied, but as in 
all former ages they have been men full of activity, 
stirrers abroad and searchers of the remote parts of the 
world, so in this most famous and fearless government 
of her Most Excellent Majesty, through the special 
assistance and blessing of God, in search of the most 
opposite corners and quarters of the world, and to 
speak plainly in compassing the vast globe of the earth 
more than once have excelled all the nations and 
people of the earth. For which of the kings of this 
land before her Majesty had their banners ever seen in 
the Caspian Sea? Which of them hath ever dealt with 
the Emperor of Persia, as her Majesty hath done, and 
obtained for her merchants large and loving privileges? 
Whoever saw before this regiment an English ligier in 
the stately porch of the Grand Signior at Constan- 
tinople? Whoever found English consuls and agents 
at Tripolis in Syria, at Aleppo, at Babylon, at Balsara, 
and, which is more, whoever heard of Englishmen at 
Goa before now? What English ships did heretofore 
ever anchor in the mighty river of Plate? Pass and 
repass the unpassable (in former opinion) Strait of 
Magellan, range along the coast of Chile, Peru, and all 
the backside of Nova Hispania, further than any 
Christian ever passed, traverse the mighty breadth of 
the South Sea, land upon the Luzones in despite of 
the enemy, enter into alliance, amity, and traffic with 
the Princes of the Moluccaes and the Isle of Java, 
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double the famous Cape of Bona Speranza, arrive at 
the Isle of Santa Helena, and, last of all, return most 
richly laden with the commodities of China, as the 
subjects of this now Hourishing monarchy have done?” 

Yet there are many expeditions uncatalogued by 
Hakluyt, and steady, regular voyages of trade were 
made to the Baltic, the Hanse towns, Marseilles, 
Venice, and even Constantinople. But uneventful 
routine is seldom recorded, except in the prosaic 
accounts of Customs receipts and trading companies. 

*Of more spectacular interest were the expeditions— 

often private concerns—undertaken to damage the 
enemy and profit the promoters. These were en- 
couraged by the Queen, provided that the risk was 
not unduly great and that the ships of friendly neutrals 
were not molested, for she received her share of the 
takings in the form of Customs dues. At times the 
Queen herself allowed some of her own ships to join 
such an expedition or else invested in shares in the 
venture. On the whole the business was risky and 
not very profitable, but occasionally a rich prize would 
be taken. Of these the most sensational was the cap- 
ture of the “‘ Great Carrack " off the Azores in August, 
1592. The booty shared amongst the promoters of the 
enterprise was said to have amounted to over £160,000, 
b® the total value was much greater, as the sailors had 
got out of hand and looted the ship of most of the 
portable wealth immediately on arrival at Plymouth. 
The “Great Carrack” astounded English seamen by 
her size; she was 165 feet in length and of 1,600 tons 
burden. 

These expeditions were, for the most part, private 
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ventures and made by small fleets. When it was, 
necessary to set out an expedition on a large scale the 
ports were called on to provide ships and men to sup- 
plement the small Navy Royal. This was done in 1588 
to meet the Armada, and again in 1596 for the Cadiz 
voyage. 

But privateering soon degenerated into mere piracy,-’ 
and there were many complaints made by the Queen’s 
allies that their ships had been plundered on the open 
seas by unauthorised privateers, and sometimes even 
that the crews had been thrown overboard. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CITY — 


Except for the names of streets, very little remains of 
Elizabethan London, for the Great Fire of 1666 swept 
over the whole city; of more important buildings, only 
the Tower was untouched. Old London was a riverine’ 
city, and the Thames its chief highway, so that when 
it first began to spread outside the walls, building, for 
the most part, was up and down stream. The City 
itself, on the north bank of the Thames, was bounded 
and protected down stream by the Tower, which was 
both palace (though no longer used as such), arsenal, 
repository of the records, and royal prison. From the 
Tower the walls were built northwards, enclosing the 
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area limited by Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Moorgate, 
Cripplegate, Aldersgate, Newgate, Ludgate, and 
Blackfriars; the outer limits of the City, however, 
spread beyond the walls, being bounded on the north 
by the Charterhouse, and on the west by Temple Bar, 
dividing Fleet Street from the “ Strond.” Westminster 
was still a separate city, though connected with Lon- 
don by a continuous line of houses on either side of 
the Strand, whilst along the river stood the palaces 
built by great nobles, such as Arundel House, Somer- 
set House, or the Hospital of the Savoy (built to accom- 
modate poor suitors attending the Law Courts). North 
of Charing Cross was open country, deer roamed in 
St. James’s Park, and Islington was surrounded by 
fields. North and south banks of the Thames were 
connected by London Bridge, which was built on 
broad stone piles and covered from end to end by 
houses and shops; these piles held up the water, which 
flawed through with great rapidity; and at the south 
end turned the wheels of the City cornmills. The 
south side of the river was a disreputable quarter. 
Here stood the Rose Theatre and Bear-garden, where 
the bears were baited, and here in*+1599 was erected 
the Globe Theatre, where Shakespeare’s greatest plays 
Were first performed. Southwark Cathedral (then called 
St. Mary Overeyes) is the only building of importance 
- which Shakespeare knew on the south side. 

To anyone looking across the river towards the 
City, two buildings were conspicuous, the Tower of 
London and old St. Paul’s, a cruciform Gothic build- 
ing which stood out far above the surrounding houses 
with its squat central tower. There had once been 
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a spire, but it fell down in 1561 and was never re- 
built. 

St. Paul’s, in several ways, was a centre for the life 
of the City. Qn Sunday and holidays the sermon was 
preached at Paul’s Cross, and began at 8 o’clock in 
the morning; it was attended by the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen and other City notables. This was an im- 
portant social event of the weck, and from time to 
time the preacher’s words were inspired by an order 
from the Council. The church was also a general~ 
meeting place and labour exchange; servants out of 
employment set up their bills on the pillars, brokers 
and lawyers conferred with their clients, needy gallants 
hoped for a free meal, ‘Knights of the post” (pro- 
fessional perjurers) offered their services to litigants, 
young gentlemen of fashion showed off themselves and 
their clothes. “‘ At one time,” complained Dekker, “ in 
one and the same rank, yea, foot by foot and elbow 
by elbow, shall you see walking, the knight, the gull, 
the gallant, the upstart, the gentleman, the clown, the 
captain, the apple-squire, the lawyer, the usurer, the 
citizen, the bankerout, the scholar, the beggar, the 
doctor, the idiot, the rufhan, the cheater, the puritan, 
the cut-throat, the high-man, the low-man, the true- 
man, and the thief; of all trades and professions some, 
of all countries some.” It was also a favourite haunt 
of pickpockets. Outside, in Paul’s Churchyard, many 
of the booksellers kept their shops. 

The affairs of the City were managed by the Lord” 
Mayor and the aldermen; their difficulties were con- 
siderable. London was overcrowded, and alongside of 
fine civic and private buildings were huddled cottages 
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and tenements teeming with inhabitants. This state 
of affairs was to a large extent brought about artifi- 
cially. Authority was already so greatly alarmed at the 
constant drift from the country to the towns that it 
was made an offence to erect new houses. The move- 
ment was not checked, and the restraint on building 
caused many abuses; there were loud and constant 
cries against the landlords who raised their rents and 
let out their houses by rooms. This practice soon led 
to complaints from the parish authorities, who found 
that substantial citizens who could contribute to the 
local charges left the neighbourhood, whilst the poor 
who crowded into their places not only paid no rates, 
but were an expense to the parish. Nor did regula- 
tions check building, but instead of decent houses 
being openly erected, hovels and tenements were 
knocked together on any waste land outside the City; 
and these were used by the most disorderly. 
Overcrowding led naturally to crime and disease, 
and London was constantly liable to an epidemic of 
the plague. There were particularly bad outbreaks in 
1592 and 1593-94, when there died 11,503 and 10,675 
of the plague in totals of 25,886 and 17,893; for 
some weeks in 1593 over a thousand deaths a week 
werg being reported. At such times both Council and 
clergy regarded the visitation as expressly due to God’s 
anger, and, though preventive measures were ordered, 
the Lord Mayor and his brethren were usually slack 
in carrying them out. It had not yet been widely 
realised that dirt and disease were connected. The 
general state of filth in London can be realised from 
some suggestions which were put forward at the time 
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by a certain Simon Kellway. He. advised that stinking- 
dunghills should not be allowed near the City; that 
the streets should be kept clean; excrements and filth 
from infected houses, blood let by barbers, the con- 
tents of vaults and privies, should not be emptied into 
the streets nor into the streams used for making drink 
or the preparation of food; nor should innkeepers be 
allowed to let their stables stand unswept for a week 
or a fortnight. 

Various means were ordered to prevent the spread 
of infection; fires were to be lit in the streets to 
purify the air; infected houses were shut up and 
marked with a white cross, and those within forbidden 
to come out—later, when it was found that the white 
crosses were wiped off, red crosses were nailed on the 
doors; all games, plays, and other excuses for a crowd 
to assemble were prohibited, attendance at sermons 
only excepted; even fairs and City feasts were can- 
celled. But though the Council sent harsh and peremp- 
tory letters to the Lord Mayor, the regulations were 
never fully carried out, nor could they have been with- 
out a large force of City police and a well-disciplined 
populace. 

Londoners at this tme were notoriously rowdy and¢ 
independent. This is noticeable in the constant trouble 
over the slaying of meat in Lent. It was a regular 
practice of the Council, renewed annually, to order 
that no cattle should be killed in Lent except for 
invalids. Their motive was not religious but economic, 
for they hoped by this means to encourage the fisher- 
men, who were so urgently needed to serve in the 
navy, and to preserve the stock cattle. Accordingly, only 
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six butchers were licensed for the whole City, and the 
rest, as well as innkeepers and victuallers, strictly for- 
bidden to sell meat; the inspection and control of these 
regulations was entrusted to the wardens and members 
of the Fishmongers Company as the most interested 
parties. But the butchers were always defiant, even 
when they were severely punished; in fact, the Council 
were so wearied by the struggle that their printed 
orders, issued annually, begin with this pessimistic 
sentence : “‘ First her Majesty's pleasure is, upon her 
understanding of the great disorders heretofore, and 
especially the last Lent"’—and disobedient hostesses, 
such as Mrs. Quickly, continued to set legs of mutton 
before their guests. 

“This was only one of many disorders. In the early 
“summer of 1595 there was constant rioting. Prices 
were high, the Lord Mayor was unpopular, and there 
were more masterless men than usual lurking in the 
City. The market price of butter had risen to 5d. a 
pound, but certain apprentices took what they wanted 
by force and refused to pay more than 3d.; they were 
whipped, set in the pillory, and imprisoned. Two days 
later there was another riot near the Tower. By this 
time the Queen was frightened; special orders were 
issyed that everyone should be indoors by nine o'clock 
at night; martial law was proclaimed; and the rioters 
were condemned for high treason, and then hung, 
drawn, and quartered on Tower Hill. 

This riotous trait in Londoners was especially com- 
mented on by foreigners. The German Count Mom- 
- pelgard, who visited London in 1592, noted as his first 
impression that London was thronged with people, 
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finely apparelled; but the inhabitants were extremely 
proud and overbearing, and because the tradespeople 
seldom visited other countries they cared little for 
strangers, but scoffed and laughed at them. If anyone~ 
opposed the citizen, the street boys and apprentices 
collected in great crowds and struck out without 
regard to persons. 

“Public holidays, such as the Midsummer Watch, 
shows, fairs, and plays were natural excuses for rowdi- 
ness, and coldly regarded by City authorities. Plays 
especially were a perpetual nuisance, and successive 
Lord Mayors tried to persuade the Council to prohibit 
them altogether, but as the players were servants of 
the great lords, the City could do no more than 
petition. To some extent the City had brought the 
trouble on itself. In the early 1570’s there had been 
no public theatres, plays being acted at certain of the 
inns in the City. Disputes arose and the Lord Mayor 
of the time finally refused to allow any performances 
to be held in the City; but as his jurisdiction was 
confined to the boundaries of the City it was quite 
simple for the players to remove themselves to the 
suburbs, where they built permanent theatres, of which 
the most important in the 1590’s were the Theatre and 
Curtain in Shoreditch, the Swan and the Rose on the 
Bankside. 

The City authorities had excellent reasons for wish-+ 
ing to suppress playing; the theatres attracted a crowd 
of bad characters, pickpockets and prostitutes; they 
were always liable to spread infection; and they were 
the natural rendezvous for riotous apprentices. More- 
over, the plays themselves were sometimes full of 
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‘busy and seditious ” matter whereby the young were 
corrupted. In rs92, after one of these periodic petitions 
to the Council, Nashe in his Prers Penniless ventured 
to defend the players on the ground that they did the 
State good service; men of leisure, such as gentlemen 
of the Court, the Inns of Court, or Captains, needs 
must spend their afternoons in pleasures, which they 
found either in gaming houses, brothels, drinking, or 
seeing a play, and this was a far less dangerous occu- 
pation; plays, too, were full of good example, showing 
how the wicked came to a bad end and reviving the 
glories of past ages. Four years afterwards Nashe him- 
self was obliged to flee from London for writing a 
play called The Isle of Dogs, full of scurrility and 
slander. 

London was always crowded, but especially during 
the Law terms, when litigants came up from the 
country to attend the courts; and what little money 
was left to the country client after he had fed his 
lawyer, the professional rascals tried to filch from 
him. Much may be learnt of their ways from the 
“conny-catching ”” pamphlets which Robert Greene 
wrote in 1591-92. A “conny” was a rabbit—in 
modern English a “ mug’ or in American a “ sucker ” 
—agd so impudent were the “ conny-catchers”’ that 
one expert used to wear ‘parsley in his hat—to attract 
rabbits. Conny-catching was actually a technical te-m 
for a particular kind of card-sharping which was not 
unlike the modern “confidence trick.”’ First the 
setter,” getting into conversation with the “ conny,” 
petsuaded him to have a drink; then the “ verser” 
joined them, and showed the conny a few card tricks 
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with which to cheat his neighbours when he returned 
home! These three being now grown very familiar, 
the “ barnacle ” enters rather shyly; he is apparently a 
stranger to the setter and verser, who ask him to join 
their party. So the verser draws the barnacle on to 
play cards with him, and makes signs to the conny to 
help him fleece the stranger. At first the barnacle loses 
everything, until the conny is enticed to lay heavy 
wagers on the fall of the cards; then suddenly the 
verser’s skill fails him and the conny is utterly undone. 

There were other and more direct devices for de- 
priving the countryman of his purse; these were prac- 
tised by the “nip” and the “ foist,” the nip slitting 
the purse with a knife, the foist using his hand to 
pick the pocket. Foists regarded themselves as the 
superior and gentlemanly profession, on the ground 
that only handicraftsmen used tools. 

Another form of villainy was known as cross- 
biting, whereby the victim was enticed into a brothel. 
Once in, he was lucky if he escaped without being 
robbed of everything he possessed. If he looked more 
innocent and respectable, the lady would produce an 
aggrieved husband who threatened exposure and action 
in the ecclesiastical courts; for at this time offenders 
against morality could stull be cited before the Bishop's 
court, But the game was risky; prostitutes who made 
a nuisance of themselves were “ carted ’’—that is, they 
were carried round the city in a cart, crowned with 
a paper declaring the offence, and exhibited at various ¢ 
places, all the while metal basins being hammered to 
attract attention; at Bridewell they were whipped. 
Other offenders were similarly exhibited, and one of 
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wthe favourite punishments ‘of the Star Chamber Court 
for slander, forgery, and suchlike crimes was that 
the offender should stand in the pillory, with his 
crime placarded over his head, and sometimes should 
“be fixed there with a nail through the car. 

Public punishments, in theory, provided a warning 
to the young of the end which awaited the wicked; 
actually they were highly appreciated as spectacles. 
Many crimes were punished by hanging, usually on 
the three-cornered gallows at Tyburn, which stood 
near the present Marble Arch. Murderers and those 
who had committed notable acts of high treason were 
sometimes executed as near as possible to the scene 
of the crime. Women who poisoned their husbands 
were burnt alive. There was a particularly famous 
case of this kind in 1592, when the murder of John 
Bruen by his wife Anne and her lover John Parker 
was only brought to light by accident two years after 
the event, when lover and mistress quarrelled and 
were overheard by a neighbour. In order to get sufh- 
cient evidence the two were separated, and Anne 
was told that Parker had confessed, whereupon she 
acknowledged the crime and both were ultimately 
condemned. Anne Bruen was burnt in Smithfield, 
v@aile Parker was hanged before her eyes. 

Those found guilty of high weason were condemned 
to be hung, drawn, and quartered. They were dragged 
through the City on hurdles to the place of execu- 
tion, where, after a good deal of speechmaking and 
some prayers by the minister, and sometimes un- 
»seemly wrangling, the condemned was made to mount 
the ladder and then turned off. Before he was un- 
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conscious he was cut down, his parts and entrails 
were cut out and burnt in a fire, and the body then 
dismembered, dipped into boiling tar, and the pieces 
displayed in various parts of the City. Traitors’ heads 
were stuck up on top of London Bridge. The bar- 
barity of this sentence was sometimes mitigated, for 
there was a recognised etiquette that, when the 
condemned acted with notable courage, piety and 
decorum, he was allowed to hang until dead or at Jeast 
insensible. 

Another form of punishment was that known as 
“peine forte et dure”; this was the penalty for 
“standing dumb at the bar,” or refusing to plead 
guilty or not guilty. Without a plea the trial could 
not proceed, and so the prisoner avoided condemna- 
tion, which carried with it forfeiture of all his goods 
to the Queen. Some hardy individuals thus saved their 
families from starvation, but it was an act of con- 
siderable heroism. The victim was stretched out upon 
spikes; then a board was laid on him and heavy 
weights piled on until he was pressed to death. 

There is, indeed, very little romance about the’ 
“spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CHURCH 


"WHEN Queen Elizabeth had succeeded her sister Mary 
ip 1558 the country was tired of the religious contro- 
versies which had lasted for a generation. The disso- 
lution of the monasteries under Henry VIIL., and the 
violence of the reformers under Edward VI., had led 
to a Catholic reaction under Mary; but this reaction 
in its turn had gone too far, and moderate men, horri- 
fied by the burnings at Smithfield and elsewhere, were 
ready for the compromise known as the Elizabethan 
Settlement, whereby the supremacy of the Queen and 
some Catholic ritual were combined. Very few of the 
local clergy refused to accept the new arrangement, 
which suggests that they lacked the spiritual qualities 
of their successors, Puritan and Anglican, in the seven- 
teenth century. In fact, the general impression given 
by writers is that most of the Elizabethan parsons, 
especially in the country, were insignificant and 
“unlearned. Indeed, very little was demanded of them; 
sermons were only ordered to be delivered four times 
a gear, and for those who were incapable of original 
composition a book of Homilies was prescribed. The 
reason for this generally low level was that the minis- 
try was a safe and comfortable profession, and 
attracted the timid and unambitious. A curious illus- 
tration of this occurs in a sermon preached against 
simony, in 1597. The preacher, attacking those 
patrons who appropriated part of the income of the 
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cures in their gift, argued that such an action would 
ruin the Universities. Men, he declared, underwent 
the expense of a University training “because they 
expected at the end to be rewarded with a vicarage 
at {40-{50 a year; if the value of livings went down 
then the University degree would no longer be a good 
investment. 

\The Church at this time was an important part of 
the organisation of the State, and though the parson 
was not always of great weight in the village, the 
churchwardens locked after local government; they ’ 
administered the funds and charities of the parish, 
they repaired the highways and relieved the poor. 
Moreover it was assumed that all loyal subjects were 
members of the Church, who were expected to attend 
its services as part of their civic duty; if they were 
absent they were fined and suspected of disloyalty. 
The result was that when an individual wished to 
protest against the social system his protest often was 
based on a refusal to accept established dogma, for the 
theory of the relationship of man and the State was to 
be found in the teachings of the Church. Moderate 
men realised that any attempt to upset established 
principles would lead to anarchy, and if the theory of 
the State did not at all points square with the teachings 
of the Bible, then the differences should be compro- 
mised. This, in effect, was the argument put forward 
by Richard Hooker in his great work on Ecclestastical 
Polity (1593-97), which was directed against the rigid 
logic of the Puritans, who insisted that by the Bible 
and by the Bible only ought the conduct of States and 
individuals to be directed. 
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Hooker wrote his book at the request of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as a reasoned defence of the 
theory of the Church of England and to raise the con- 
troversy to a more dignified level. Extreme Puritans’ 
at the time were regarded as a great public danger. 
With their general complaint that the bishops were 
tyrannical there was some sympathy, but they held 
some most revolutionary views. They proposed, in 
fact, to reorganise the State on an entirely new founda- 
tion, based on their interpretation of the Bible. The 
supreme authority in all ecclesiastical matters was to 
be the eldership of their Church, the elders being 
organised into local consistories, provincial synods, 
and, finally, a national synod, which was to be the 
supreme court of appeal. As these elders were 
appointed by God, it followed that the Queen her- 
self must be subject to them—to be censured or de- 
posed if she disobeyed them; the government of the 
State must be framed according to the government of 
their Church. They would restore the judicial law of 
Moses, with its “ cye for an eye” and its death penal- 
ties for such sins as blasphemy, possession of an evil 
spirit, heresy, perjury, Sabbath breaking, neglect of 
the sacraments, disobedience to parents, incest, adul- 
ter, and fornication. The “Church” was the con- 
gregation of their own followers, for the Church of 
England, with all its services and officials, was false, 
unlawful, bastard, and unchristian. These alarming 
vers were put forward by the extremists, but, then, 
“new causes are usually judged by their wilder sup- 
porters. Moreover, certain events had considerably 
strengthened general prejudice. Shortly after the 
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Armada some of the more zealous Puritans had 
started an attack on the bishops by spreading pam- 
phiets supposed to be written by “Martin Marpre- 
late.” No one knew who wrote them or where they 
were printed, and their appearance caused great excite- 
ment. The Archbishop of Canterbury at first caused 
his own writers to answer abuse by abuse, and even 
allowed the players to produce anti-Martin plays; but 
as the players were as great a nuisance as Martin they 
were soon discouraged. 

Another incident which seemed to confirm the 
general apprehension was the sudden action of a mad- 
man named Hacket, who, in July, 1591, ‘accom- 
panied by two followers, Arthington and Coppinger, 
appeared in London, and began to call on the people 
to repent. They made their way to the cross in Cheap- 
side, where, mounting a cart, they harangued the 
crowd, claiming that Hacket was Christ’s representa- 
tive on earth and king of Europe, and that the Queen 
had forfeited her crown. They were immediately 
arrested, and a few days later Hacket, who had fully 
expected the heavens to open and God Himself to de- 
liver him, was executed as a traitor after a terrible 
scene on the scaffold; Coppinger went on hunger- 
strike and died in prison; Arthington recanted and 
was subsequently released. The affair has no histori- 
cal importance, and on the whole it was felt that 
Hacket deserved the madhouse rather than the 
gallows; but, as Hacket was known to be in close 
touch with the Puritan leaders, it increased the fear 
of the ecclesiastical authorities that some vast under- 
ground conspiracy was on foot. 
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Puritanism, however, was gaining adherents, and 
when, in the Parliament of 1593, the bishops proposed 
a severe and repressive Bill the Commons refused to 
pass it. Moderate Puritanism was, in fact, attracting 
some of the best of the clergy, as Hooker reveals. 
“The means whereby they both allured and retained 
so great multitudes were most effectual: first, a won- 
derful show of zeal towards God, wherewith they 
seemed to be even rapt in every thing they spake; 
secondly, a hatred of sin, and a singular love of 
integrity, which men did think to be much more than 
ordinary in them, by reason of the custom which they 
had to fill the ears of the people with invectives 
against their authorised guides, as well spiritual as 
civil; thirdly, the bountiful relief wherewith they cased 
the broken estate of such needy creatures as were in 
that respect the more apt to be drawn away; fourthly, 
a tender compassion which they were thought to take 
upon the miseries of the common sort, over whose 
heads their manner was even to pour down showers of 
tears, in complaining that no respect was had unto 
them, that their goods were devoured by wicked cor- 
morants, their persons had in contempt, all liberty, 
bog temporal and spiritual, taken from them, that it 
was high time for God now to hear their groans, and 
to send them deliverance; lastly, a cunning sleight 
which they had to stroke and smooth up the minds 
of their followers, as well by appropriating unto them 
ali the favourable titles, the good words, and the 
gracious promises in Scripture; as also by casting the 
contrary always on the heads of such as were severed 
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acclamation unto such deceivers was, ‘ These are verily 
the men of God, these are His true and sincere pro- 
phets.’ If any such prophet or man of God did suffer 
by order of law condign and deserved punishment, 
were it for felony, rebellion, murder, or what else, the 
people (so strangely were their hearts enchanted) as 
though blessed Saint Stephen had been again martyred, 
did lament that God took away His most dear servants 
from them.” 

Whilst the activities of the Puritans caused the” 
Archbishop of Canterbury much anxiety, the Catholics 
appeared to be far more dangerous. Although the 
ecclesiastical settlement had been accepted without 
much trouble, general sympathy, especially in the 
country, was with the old faith. The sentiment of 
regret for the old glories of religion can be seen from 
a ballad by Deloney written in the form of a dialogue 
between Plain Truth (a modern young preacher) and 
Blind Ignorance (an old countryman); it is supposed 
to take place before the ruins of one of the destroyed 
abbeys. Truth points out that it was a place full of 
superstition and hypocrisy, and finally convinces the 
old man, but not before he has had his say, lamenting 
the ‘“‘vair and goodly abbey” and the days of the 
friars, when forty eggs were sold for a penny and a 
bushel of the best wheat for 14d.— 


Vor when we had the old Law 
A merry world was then: 

And every thing was plenty 
Among all zorts of men. 


Not only the poorer people but many of the county - 
gentry and nobility, either secretly or openly, were 
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Catholics, and looked for a return of Catholicism 
when the Queen should die. Since the Queen had 
been excommunicated and England was at war with 
Philip of Spain as the acknowledged champion of 
Rome, the question of allegiance was somewhat difh- 
‘cult. At the time of the Spanish Armada, there was 
no general movement by Catholics; but the authorities 
of the Roman Church made great efforts to keep 
touch with the faithful in England. At Rome, Rheims, 
Douay and Valladolid, in Spain, there were seminaries 
for young English gentlemen where they could finish 
their education under Catholic tutors and not in the 
uncongenial and Protestant atmosphere of Oxford 
«and Cambridge. Coming thus under the influence of 
exiled English priests many of them were quite natur- 
ally persuaded to enter the priesthood and to return in 
disguise to England as missionaries to their Catholic 
brethren. So successful were these efforts that in the 
autumn of 1591 a special proclamation was issued to 
deal with the situation. Commissioners were appointed 
in every shire and town to gather the names of those 
suspected of recusancy, and Government spies were 
set on to discover the movements of the priests from 
abroad. In the next four years many Catholic priests 
were caught, condemned for high treason, and 
emecuted. The Council were careful to point out that 
these men suffered not for their religious opinions but 
as traitors, for it was declared to be an act of treason 
for an Englishman to become a Catholic priest. 
Legally, the position was not unjust; the Pope had 
excommunicated Queen Elizabeth and Catholics ac 
knowledged allegiance to the Pope; but it is quibbling 
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to deny the name of martyr to most of the Catholics 
who suffered death at this time. 

The spy system was largely in the hands of a pecu- 
liarly odious ruffian called Richard Topcliffe, who was 
given a free hand and allowed to keep some of his 
victims in his own house, where, if they refused to 
give information, he tortured them by methods of his 
own devising. Topcliffe’s last important victim was 
Father Robert Southwell, a Jesuit priest. Topcliffe 
got to know that Southwell frequented a house in 
Harrow, but could never make a capture until he had 
seduced the maid and forced her to betray him. South- 
well remained in Topcliffe’s charge for nearly three 
years before he was condemned to death, during 
which time he was tortured eleven times. His forti- 
tude at the scaffold and his beautiful character made 
a great impression; there was general lamentation at 
his death, and his religious poetry which was pub- 
lished soon after was widely read. Persecution, as .- 
usual, failed; for the victims behaved with such 
heroism that they won more converts by their deaths 
than by their teaching. 

At the same time, not all the Catholics who made 
their way into England were missionaries in the cause 
of religion. Several plots were discovered either to 
cause civil war or to murder the Queen. In 1593, for 
instance, a Jesuit called Hesketh, instructed by certain 
Catholics abroad, approached Ferdinando Stanley, 
Earl of Derby, and offered him the crown, but the 
Earl handed him over to justice. 

The following year there were constant alarms, 
beginning with a sensation at Court, when Dr. Lopez, 
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one of the Queen’s physicians, a Portuguese Jew, who 
had for many years been living in London, was 
accused of receiving money from the King of Spain 
to poison the Queen. It is very doubtful whether 
Lopez was guilty, though it seems likely that he had 
taken the money but proposed to do nothing. But he 
kept contradicting himself under examination, and his 
execution gave the London mob much satisfaction and 
a grim joke. At the scaffold, Lopez, protesting his 
innocency, declared that he loved the Queen as well 
as he loved Jesus Christ, ‘“ which, coming from a 
man of the Jewish profession, moved no_ small 
laughter in the standers-by.” There were other plots 
that same year. 

Three years later a certain Squire came over, being 
provided with a poison which was to be applied to 
the Queen’s saddle. He succeeded in applying the 
poison, but no ill result came of it. Squire then took 
service in the Earl of Essex’s ship in the Islands 
voyage, and smeared the rest of the poison on the 
Earl’s chair, again without result. He was ultimately 
given away by some of his confederates who thought 
that he had betrayed the cause. 

~To a large extent the efforts of the Catholics were 
kept going because the Queen consistently refused to 

e her successor. She had excellent reasons for 
stlence, as she knew that, once her successor was 
appointed, there would be a general movement to 
win his favours; but so long as the matter was in 
doubt the Catholics were in hopes that the next 
sovereign would be either a Catholic nobleman ar a 
foreign prince. In a book issued in 1594 by Father 
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Parsons, who was one of the leading propagandists on 
the Continent, the whole question was discussed at 
length; there were half a dozen possible candidates, 
and, Parsons concluded, there would be fghting 
before the matter could be decided. 

Apart from Catholics and Puritans there weres 
others who were watched by the Church authorities; 
these were the atheists, who formed no party and had 
no political aims, but who were quietly or boister- 
ously sceptical of the official doctrines of Christianity. 
Little would have been heard of them if they had not 
included some notable men, most prominent being 
Sir Walter Ralegh and Henry Percy, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. Both were keenly interested in 
scientific speculations, and they gathered round them 
such men as Harriott, the mathematician, Chapman, 
the poet, Christopher Marlowe, and others. Eliza- 
bethan science nowadays seems a little crude, and the 
members of this group wasted a good deal of their 
time in the pursuit of alchemy and other unprofitable 
diversions; but they were also among the most 
enthusiastic of those who wished to explore the newly 
found continents. In 1585 Harriott had been sent out 
to Virginia by Ralegh to make a survey, and his 
“Brief and True Report,” which was published in 
1588, is a fine piece of observation; he was also the 
inventor of algebra. 

Those who regarded any scientific studies as savour- 
ing of magic and the devil naturally suspected the 
worst. It was rumoured that Ralegh kept a school of 
atheism, with a necromancer and astronomer as 
teacher, which was attended by many young gentle- 
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men, who were taught to jest at Moses and Christ, 
the Old and New Testaments, and, amongst other 
things, “to spell God backwards.” There is enough 
evidence to show that Ralegh’s followers were not all 
scientists, and that their conversation included a good 
deal of crude blasphemy, which to some extent was 
caused by the surfeit of theology from which most 
intelligent men suffered. 

<With all the religious troubles of the time it was 
only natural that theology of all kinds was much 
studied, for political arguments were transmuted into 
theological terms. Sermons were much frequented; 
John Manningham, a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
kept a diary during the years 1602-03 wherein he 
records at some length the arguments of the sermons 
which he attended twice every Sunday; the rest of 
the book is made up with scandal, bons mots, and 
unprintable jests. This mixture of piety and profanity 
ig not uncommon. Such genuine religious fervour as 
can be discerned in ordinary men is mostly negative; 
a fear of hell-fire, at times very genuine, rather than 
hopes of heaven, being the. most common religious 
emotion, though some very beautiful religious poems 
were written at the time, such as the Divine Century 
of Spiritual Sonnets of Barnabe Barnes. Barnes, whose 
father had been Bishop of Durham, was well known 
in London, and was the victim of several scurrilous 
and malicious stories. His Divine Century was pub- 
lished in 1595; two years before he had brought out 
another collection of sonnets called Parthenophil and 
Parthenope, which scandalised his contemporaries, 
who) were not over-mice, by its courseness; in 1598 he 
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was arrested for having tried to poison the Recorder 
of Berwick, but escaped from prison before his trial. 
Barnes is, in many ways, typical of the younger 
generation. 

At the same time, if Elizabethan Englishmen weree 
not always very spiritually minded, their religion was 
practical, and their charity considerable, as is shown 
by the numerous bequests to endow colleges, schools 
or hospitals for the poor. Moreover, a certain com- 
placency in matters of faith was bred in them by the 
conviction that God Himself, if not an Englishman, 
at least regarded Englishmen as His chosen people; 
and this belief sometimes is to be found even in 
official documents. There is a proclamation which 
begins: ‘‘ For as much as it is manifestly seen to all 
the world how it hath pleased Almighty God of His 
most singular favour to have taken this Our Realm 
into His special protection these many years, even 
from the beginning of Our reign, in the midst of the 
troubled estate of all other kingdoms next adjoining, 
with a special preservation of Our own person, as 
next under his Almightiness, supreme Governor of 
the same.” 

There was still plenty of superstition of all kinds.’ 
Ben Jonson, in his play the Alchemist, portrays a set 
of clever rogues and their dupes, but there is little 
exaggeration and there are many records of equally 
barefaced knavery. Wise men and wise women were 
eagerly consulted, especially to find lost articles or 
cattle. Witchcraft, too, was practised, though there is” 
very little evidence that England was troubled with 
any wide witch cult or secret anti-Christian society; 
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most of the witch trials concerned poor old wornen 
who were charged with murdering their neighbours. 
In some of the cases their worst crime would seem to 
have been ugliness and bad temper, but in others the 
evidence suggests that cursings were fortified with 
poison. Opinions were sharply divided on the sub- 
ject; but as several of the pamphlets describing the 
witch trials were in defence of the proceedings, there 
appear to have been as many sceptics as believers. The 
most important English work on the subject— 
Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft (1584)—is 
boisterously sceptical, and had not believers been able 
to point to the text “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live” and to the example of the Witch of Endor, it is 
probable that the belief in witchcraft would have been 
much less. Scott’s book was answered by no less a 
person that King James VI. of Scotland (afterwards 
James I. of England) in his Demonology (1597). Scot- 
land, however, had suffered not a little from the 
witch cult. 

»At the same time respectable professions were 
handicapped by superstition. Many doctors believed 
that the operation of bleeding should only be carried 
out in certain phases.of the moon. Medicine and 
mer were still closely allied. 
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‘ CHAPTER VI 
THE NATIONAL MIND 


EizaBeTHAN Englishmen were amply aware of the 
value of education, and in most places of any conse- 
quence schools were available. In London the head- 
masters of the three great schools—St. Paul’s, Mer- 
chant Taylors, and Westminster—were men of dis- 
tinction, whose indirect influence on English life and 
thought through thew pupils was very considerable; 
in the country Grammar Schools, too,-the schoolmaster 
was often an eminent scholar. Hence, not only were 
most men of any social standing in the provinces 
literate; many of them were highly cultured. Of the 
friends, for instance, of the Shakespeare family at 
Stratford-on-Avon, one was a Master of Arts of Oxford 
University, another read Latin for pleasure. 

The Universities, then, as now, were the mains 
avenues to preferment for the clever boy, but the 
prizes were far fewer than the applicants, and many 
young graduates who had gone up with high ambi- 
tions had to content themselves in the end with in- 
significant and degrading occupations. In the Univer- 
sity play called The Pilgrimage to Parnassus (1597) two 
hopeful young freshmen who are about to enter Par- 
nassus (Cambridge) are thus addressed by a disillu- 
sioned scholar: “ What, I travel to Parnassus? Why, 
I have burnt my books, splitted my pen, rent my 
papers and cursed the cosening hearts that brought me 
up to no better fortune. J, after many years’ study, 
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having almost brought my brain inte consumption, 
looking still when I should meet with some good 
‘Macenas that liberally would reward my deserts. I 
fed so long upon hope till I had almost starved. Why, 
our empty-handed satin suits do make more account 
of some foggy falconer than of a witty scholar, had 
rather reward a man for setting a hair than a nian 
of wit for making of a poem; each long-eared ass 
rides on his trappings and thinks it sufhcient to give 
a scholar a majestic nod with his rude noddle. Go to 
Parnassus? Alas, Apollo is bankrupt, there is nothing 
“but silver words and golden phrases for a man; his 
followers want the gold, while tapsters, ostlers, carters, 
and cobblers have a foaming pouch, a belching bag 
that serves for a chair of estate for Regina Pecunta. 
See’st thou not my host Johns of the Crown, who 
lately lived like a mole six years under the ground in 
a cellar, and cried, ‘ anon, anon, sir,’ now is mounted 
upon a horse of 20 marks, and thinks the earth too 
base to bear the weight of his refined body. Why 
would it not grieve a man of good spirit to see 
Hobson [the famous Cambridge carrier] find more 
money in the tails of 12 jades than a scholar in 200 
“books. . .?” These are the complaints of a man who 
has found out for himself the universal truth that 


& ** Learning and poverty wall ever kiss.’’ 


But whilst those who were disillusioned in their 
material hopes blamed the general prevalence of “ bar- 
barity”’ for their own misfortunes, others who had 
no need to earn a living were equally disappointed 
becayse the University had failed to satisfy their intel- 
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lectual longings. Lampatho, in Marston’s play, What 
You Will, envies the ignorant fool who is undisturbed 
by such problems : 


I was a scholar: seven useful springs 

Did I deflower in quotations 

Of cross’d opinions *bout the soul of man. 

The more I learnt the more I learnt to doubt: 
Knowledge and wit, faith’s foes, turn faith about. 


After leaving the University the richer student came 
on to London to finish his education by the study of 
law at one of the Inns of Court, which were the 
centre of the intellectual life of the country. The 
junior members were the pick of the Universities, 
belonged to the best families, and were not too much 
occupied with their studies, so that writers and drama- 
tists found in them their best patrons. The peculiar 
position of the Inns of Court is well seen in the 
“revels” which the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn held in 
the winter of 1594-95, when they elected one of them- 
selves as “Prince of Purpool,” and for several weeks 
kept up an elaborate and at times impudent parody 
of the Court and ceremonies of the realm. Far from 
being discouraged by authority, the members of the 
Privy Council attended the revels with great satisfac- 
tion, the Lord Mayor of London asked the “ Prince ” 
to make a progress through the City and entertained 
him to a banquet, whilst the Highmaster of St. Paul’s 
School set his head boy on to compose some Latin 
verses of welcome. The proceedings came to an end 
with a tournament at Court at which the “ Prince,” 
having greatly distinguished himself, was very kindly 
complimented by the Queen. 
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Amongst the ceremonies was the establishment of a 
mock order of knighthood, and one of the articles 
imposed on the new knight was that he should read 
all fashionable authors and also “frequent the 
Theatre, and such like places of experience; and 
resort to the better sort of ordinaries for conference, 
whereby they may not only become accomplished with 
civil conversations and able to govern a table with 
discourse, but also sufficient, if need be, to make 
epigrams, emblems and other devices appertaining to 
his Honour’s learned revels.” It is significant that 
from this time for the next twenty years many of the 
best poets and dramatists came from the Inns of 
Court. Here a man with new ideas could hope for 
an intelligent hearing, but he might also expect severe 
and sarcastic criticism. Here, too, the booksellers 
found their best customers. 

“For the spread of new ideas the booksellers were 
not of less importance than intelligent readers, and 
the English mind is accurately reflected in the books 
which they published. About two hundred _publica- 
tions of all kinds came out each year, of which about 
a quarter were concerned with current news, pre- 
sented in various forms from the account of an eye- 
witness of some battle or State pageant to the doleful 
baligds which were composed for the execution of 
criminals.~So far the newspaper had not been invented; 
but a few news pamphlets contained one or more 
letters from foreign parts, and the art of headlines, 
or at least exciting titles, was well advanced. One of 
these mews pamphlets bears this alluring title: “A 
true relation of the French King his good success in 
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winning from the Duke.of Parma his forts and 
trenches, and slaying 500 of his men, with the great 
famine that is now in the said Duke’s camp. With 
other intelligences given by other letters since the 
second of May 1592. A most wonderful and rare 
example, the like whereof never happened since the 
beginning of the world, of a mountain in the Isle of 
Palme which burned continually for five or six weeks, 
with other both fearful and strange sights seen in the 
air over the same place.” The ballad, in doggerel 
verse, set to some well-known tune, however, was the 
most popular way of circulating news. Ballad hawkers 
would first attract a crowd by singing, and then try 
to sell copies to the spectators. 

But, though there were a number of news pamphlets 
printed, Elizabethan Englishmen suffered greatly from ’ 
lack of regular and reliable information, and the list 
of news pamphlets is most remarkable for what is left 
out. Rumour and gossip had to take the place of the 
daily paper. Hence the somewhat exaggerated impor- 
tance of the printing press, for in the midst of rumour 
and uncertainty the human being finds peculiar satis- 
faction and safety in a piece of printed paper which 
he can handle. Printers, therefore, were very carefully 
controlled by and through their trade organisation, 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers. Printing was¢ 
allowed only at London, Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the London printers and their printing presses were 
limited in number: In theory it was difficult for a 
seditious book to be issued, for the printer had first 
to get the book “allowed” by some responsible 
authority, then to enter its title in the Hall book of 
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the Company (better known: as the “ Stationers’ 
Register”) and so secure his copyright. But, as with 
other Elizabethan regulations, these rules were often 
neglected, and many quite harmless books were pub- 
lished unentered; no one cared until some notorious 
book got abroad, and then there would be an inquiry, 
possibly a punishment, and for a few weeks the rules 
would be kept. It was not easy to publish a complete 
book in secret, but scurrilous ballads, printed on a 
single sheet, could be rapidly set up, printed off and 
distributed; and a most effective means of annoying 
the Council was to sing rude songs about its members 
or praises of those whom it disliked. 

Next in popularity to news came sermons, for which 
there was a good market. In Shakespeare’s lifetime 
the most read author was the Reverend Henry Smith, 
rector of St. Clements Dane. He only began to publish 
his sermons late in 1589, and he died in 1591, yet 127 
editions of his works in various forms are known 
before 1640; in the same period 93 of Shakespeare’s and 
«g7 of Greene’s appeared. 

“Propaganda was used by all parties, and the Jesuits 
from time to time managed to smuggle in books which 
sorely tried the Council; amongst these books was an 
answer to the edict against Catholics published in 
159 which contains a most scurrilous and amusing 
account of the careers of the Queen’s chief ministers. 
Another book dealing with the question of the succes- 
sion appeared in 1595, and being dedicated to the Earl 
of Essex, succeeded in causing mischief at Court. For 
the Puritans there were “ Martin Marprelate’s ” tracts. 
For the Council several works were published by the 
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Queen’s printer, such as a pamphlet to explain away 
the heavy casualties in Brittany in 1591; Dr. Cosin’s 
Conspiracy for pretended reformation—the official 
version of the Hacket episode; and an account of the 
various plots discovered in 1594, composed to implicate 
the King of Spain and translated into French for the 
benefit of the allies. 

A number of volumes of poetry were put out each 
year, but the poetry-reading public was not very large, 
though select. Poetry for better-class readers was 
usually printed with considerable care in roman type, 
and some of the books are charming little editions for 
the pocket. On the other hand, romantic fiction or 
news pamphlets were hurriedly turned out, and gener- 
ally printed in the old black letter type. The fashion of 
printing plays was quickly coming in, and though at 
first they were roughly printed, intended rather for the 
ballad-reading public, towards the end of the decade 
they were evidently got up to attract a more cultured 
type of reader. 

Literary vogues are quite noticeable. As in the last’ 
decade of our own time there has been a fashion for 
psychological novels, followed by ironic biography, syc- 
ceeded by a spate of war novels to tell the younger 
generation how terrible it all was; so the Elizabethan 
reader had his whims and fancies. During the 1580's 
he was content with novels which followed the fashion 
set by Lyly in his Eauphues and Sidney in the Arcadia; 
at the end of 1591 he turned abruptly to Greene's 
realistic Conny-catching Pamphlets which were more 
successful than anything Greene had yet written. Six 
months later both Greene and Nashe produced alle- 
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sgorical prose satires——the Quip for an Upstart Courter 
and Piers Penniless—which attracted much attention 
by their scurrilous attacks on recognisable people, and 
especially Dr. Gabriel Harvey, the Cambridge scholar 
with whom Nashe kept up a paper war between 1592 
and 1599, when the Archbishop of Canterbury ordered 
that the books should be seized and no more printed. 

* Another fashion which began in 1596 was for common- 
place books— collections of pithy sayings, either 
original or culled from old authors; of these the most 
famous is the first edition of Bacon’s Essays in 1597. 

Similarly in poetry, the publication of Sidney’s 
sonnet sequence of Astrophel and Stella in 1591 
sstarted all the other social poets off examining their 
own emotions under the stress of unsuccessful love. 
This phase lasted for about four years, and then long 
narrative poems came into fashion; at the end of the 
decade, poets turned from introspection to invective 
satire of their fellow-creatures, either in lengthy imita- 
tion of Juvenal or in terse, scurrilous, and at times 
exceedingly witty epigrams. 

‘Most of these poems were written by young gentle- 
men of good society, for authorship was still scarcely 
a paying profession. There is very little record of the 
payments given to popular authors, though the fees 
paidgo a dramatist varied from about £6 to {10 for 
a play, and a rapid playwright might make about 
£60 a year.* But authors had a double means of profit- 
ing by their work: they received something from 
the publisher but they expected to make a litde by a 
judicious dedication to some nobleman or rich patron 
who might be expected to reward the compliment. 
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More often, however, the author hoped to attract 
notice by his efforts and so secure some post in a 
great man’s household. Many of the well-known 
Elizabethan writers, such as Drayton, Daniel, Chap- 
man, Nashe, Jonson, probably Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
were supported at some time or other in this way. 
With the possible exception of Greene and one or two 
ballad writers, such as Elderton or Deloney, few 
writers can have made a living from their publications. 
Intelligent men, however, were not confined to’ 
books for their views on life; many of them had seen 
something of the world by travel. Greene had made 
the journey to Italy, Lodge had served in Cavendish’s 
unfortunate expedition to the South Seas, Donne was 
present at the capture of Cadiz, Jonson volunteered 
for the Lowlands, Marlowe had served as a Govern- 
ment spy, Campion took his degree abroad. The 
virility of Elizabethan literature is due to the fact that 
its authors had lived varied and exciting lives. 
Travel was encouraged by statesmen; Lord Burleigh 
drew much of his information on foreign affairs from 
returned travellers. But in popular opinion travel was 
bad for a man; at the worst it infected him with 
foreign vices and atheism, and even if he escaped 
those dangers he was likely to come back affecting a 
foreign accent, or else making ostentatious use of such 
effeminate toys as a toothpick or a fork instead of+ 
dipping his fingers in the common dish like a man. 
‘* Farewell, Monsieur Traveller,” says Rosalind (who 
is a somewhat shallow young person and reflects the 
opinions of such) to Jaques, “look you lisp, and wear 
strange suits, disable all the benefits of your own 
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country, be out of love with your nativity, and almost 
chide God for making you that countenance you 
are; or I will scarce think you have swam in a 
gondola.” 

Travel was supposed to have another ill effect; the 
returned traveller came back tc criticise, and a man 
who criticised his country was suspected as a mal- 
content. 

‘Nations, as individuals, seem to suffer from moods, 
and from 1590 onwards it is possible to sense the 
moods of the English people.* The war with Spain 
at first provoked an intense patriotism which shows 
itself in the earlier History Plays, but as time went 
on and victory seemed no nearer the optimism 
evaporated leaving behind a general pessimism. In 
1595 and 1596, however, when it was learnt that the 
Spaniards were preparing a new Armada, English- 
men felt that they were fighting with their backs 
against the wall, and in several places is the mood ex- 
pressed that if only Englishmen will stand together 
all will yet be well; the concluding words in Shake- 
speare’s King John, which was written during these 
months, were, in fact, a direct comment on the times : 


This England never did nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
® But when 1t first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue, 
if England to itself do rest but true. 


The danger passed away and the depression re- 
turned, There seemed no end to troubles at home and 
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abroad, and especially when rebellion broke out in + 
Ireland which led to the downfall of the Earl of 
Essex, and later to his execution. In the last years ” 
of the reign there was general pessimism; everywhere 
thoughtful men were suffering from what was then 
termed the “ melancholic humour,” the mood which 
so obsessed Hamlet “ that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, why, it appears no other thing to me but a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours.” Others felt 
the same melancholy, and expressed it in the form of 
satire or satirical dramas caricaturing the ridiculous 
‘humours ”’ of their fellow-men. Englishmen in 1930 
should be able to understand the feelings of English- 
men in the last decade of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, for 
in both periods national moods have followed the 
same cycle. 

Some whose acquaintance with the Elizabethan 
period is not very deep imagine that, while everybody 
knows the outward appearance of the Elizabethan age 
and the literary expressions of its heart, the modern 
mind is incapable of reaching to an imaginative com- 
prehension of those beings of three centuries ago. 
Without considerable effort it is indeed impossible to 
comprehend any past age, but the mind of Eliza- 
bethan England is less alien from our own than might 
be expected. Moreover—though this is often forgotten 
——much less is known of the outward appearance of 
the age of Shakespeare than of the age of Chaucer, 
two centuries before, or of Milton two generations 
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later. Elizabethan England is badly illustrated; ic has 
no manuscripts illuminated by miniatures, no painters 
such as the Dutch masters who preserved the details 
of life at the end of the seventeenth century, no mass 
of engravings; the illustrations to books, such as they 
are, are few, and, for the most part, crude and ill- 
drawn. The externals of the age appear to be familiar 
because they are so often represented in stage per- 
formances of Shakespeare, who would have been not 
a little astonished at the mixture of styles and fashions. 

Nor is it easy for those who have lived a delicate 
existence to appreciate the contradictions of an age 
“which had for its warp the habits of filth and 
savagery of sixteenth-century England, and for its 
woof an impassioned familiarity with the splendour 
of Tamburlaine and the exquisiteness of Venus and 
Adonis.” Those who in the last fifteen years have 
known crude humanity at first hand will find such 
inconsistencies less hard to reconcile. 

«There is little fundamental difference between life 
in Elizabethan England and the native bazaar of an 
Eastern city, and a fortnight spent in one of the less 
accessible cities of Iraq or India, especially in one of 
the native States, teaches the historian more of Tudor 
London than a decade spent in the Record Office. 
Dewils of administration, the proceeding of the law 
courts, fashion of dress, language, are different; but 
the smells and filth, the crowd in the taverns chatter- 
ing gossip and scandal and making contemptuous 
jibes at the stranger, the drab squalor and the ulcerous 
beggars, the colour and silks, the gold braid just a 
little frayed and tarnished, the brutality and cringing, 
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the blood, dust, and flies—when he encounters all - 
these the historian of Elizabethan England realises 
that he is in a familiar city. 
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THE BLACK DEATH 


CHAPTER I 
ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF THE PLAGUE 


THe Great War, if we may judge from several indica- 
tions around us, has done a great deal to revive public 
interest in the Great Pestilence, which, in its own day, 
exercised an equal influence, or perhaps even greater, 
upon European development. Appeal is frequently made 
to writings which are no longer satisfactory to the real 
student, partly because the most recent is more than 
thirty years old, and partly because no fully equipped 
historian, directly and preponderantly interested in social 
history, has ever dealt with the subject as a whole. The 
treatise which has done most, on the whole, to form 
public opinion, was written as long ago as 1832, by a 
distinguished German physician, as .a chapter in his 
History of Medicine. And, though there is reason to hope 
for a thorough and scientific presentation of the whole 
subject, within two years or so, by a competent student, 
enough separate and detached studies have already 
appeared, and the present writer has done enough 
original research on the subject, to offer now a brief 
summary which, though it will probably need correction 
in detail by later scholars, may yet give the public of to- 
day a more accurate impression of this epoch-making 
event than has hitherto been possible. In the brief space 
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at my disposal, I shall try to emphasise two sides of the 
question; the impression produced upon contemporaries, 
and the extent to which we can correct their exaggera- 
tions or omissions by the cold evidence of official and 
impersonal documents. 

The name “ Black Death,” though not coined at the 
time, has now become classical and distinctive. *Modern 
diagnosis, working upon the few contemporary medical 
details that have come down to us, suggests that it was 
the bubonic plague, communicated by the black flea and 
mainly carried by rats, which is endemic in parts of the 
Far East and which, imported suddenly to comparatively 
virgin soil, unfamiliar and therefore unchecked by such 
medical science as existed in those days, spread to an 
appalling extent. The other symptoms recorded, such as 
blood-spitting, are, in fact, connected with the most 
virulent manifestations of this disease. But the one thing 
certain, and the thing which most nearly concerns us 
here, is that to medieval Europe it was a new malady, 
and therefore proportionately violent, baffling, and fatal. 

Its progress can be clearly traced in the chronicles, and 
in such business documents as the episcopal registers and 
the municipal records. It is generally said to have begun 
in China, but Kowalewski justly emphasizes the contra- 
dictions in the chroniclers and their evident reliance on 
th® vaguest hearsay. .It may have been connected with 
certain great earthquakes, which may have poisoned the 
air directly or through infection from the corpses. It is 
far more probably connected, in some degree at least, 
with a succession of famine years (1333, 1334, 1337-42, 
1345-47), which would naturally weaken powers of bodily 
resistance. «The one certain thing is that its first European 
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focus was the port of Caffa; on the Black Sea, in 1346. 
This was a great trading centre; from Caffa it soon came 
to Constantinople, the greatest of European marts, and 
thence it was diffused over the whole of Europe. How 
important was the part played by ships in this diffusion 
we can see through one single fact: Northern Russia 
received the plague, not from Caffa, but, years afterwards, 
from Germany and Poland. While the steppes opposed 
an absolute barrier, the seaborne trade carried it all round 
Europe. 

Chronicler after chronicler tells, with slightly varying 
details, a story as ghastly and as picturesque as that of 
the Flying Dutchman or the Wandering Jew. It comes 
at its best, perhaps, from a Flemish chronicler, who got 
it straight from the Papal Court at Avignon. His story 
runs: “ This year, 1347, in the month of September, 
there began a terrible mortality and plague, as I saw in 
the copy of a letter from a canon and precentor of St. 
Donatien at Bruges, who was then at the Roman Court 
with a cardinal, his master; which letter he had sent to 
his fellows at Bruges in view of the terrible news. He - 
wrote how, in the East, hard by Greater India, in a 
certain province, certain horrors and unheard-of tempests 
overwhelmed the whole province for the space of three 
days. On the first day there was a rain of frogs, serpents, 
lizards, scorpions, and many venomous beasts of that 
sort. On the second, thunder was heard, and lightning 
and sheets of fire fell upon the earth, mingled with hail- 
stones of marvellous size, which slew almost all, from the 
greatest even to the least. On the third day there fell 
fire from heaven and stinking smoke, which slew all that 
were left of men and beasts, and burned up all the cities 
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and towns in those parts. By these tempests the whole 
province was infected; and it is conjectured that from 
this infection, through the foul blast of wind that came 
from the south, the whole seashore and surrounding 
lands were infected, and are waxing more and more 
venomous from day to day; and now, as some suspect, it 
cometh round the seacoasts, by God's will, after the 
following fashion. For, in January of the year 1348, three 
galleys touched at Genoa, driven by a fierce blast from 
the East, horribly infected and laden with divers spices 
and other weighty goods. When the men of Genoa 
learned this, and saw how suddenly and irremediably 
they infected other folk, they were driven forth from that 
port by fiery arrows and divers engines of war; for no 
man dared touch them; nor could anv man deal with 
them in merchandize, but he would die forthwith. Thus, 
they were scattered from port to port, till at length one 
of these aforesaid three galleys came to Marseilles; at 
whose coming all who took no precautions were infected 
and died forthwith. So this galley was driven forth from 
Marseilles, and those who were left in it found the other 
two wandering about the seas; wherefore they joined 
together again and made for the ocean towards Spain, in 
order that they might thence sail southwards, if possible, 
and unload their wares. But these galleys left such a trail 
of irffection along their whole course, especially in sea- 
board towns and villages, first in Greece, then in Sicily 
and Italy (especially Tuscany), and afterwards at 
Marseilles, and thence in due course along the whole 
coast of Languedoc, that it is tedious not only to think 
of as true, but even to relate it.” The chronicler Matthias 
Nuewenburgensis tells us: “ Many galleys were found 
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drifting about the sea with their cargoes, but with no 
living soul on board.” And the Sienese chronicler aads a 
traditional explanation: ‘‘ This plague on these accursed 
galleys was by punishment from God, since those same 
galleys had helped the Turks and Saracens to take the 
city of Romanias which belonged to the Christians, and 
broke it down and slew the Christians as though they 
were beasts or worse; and the Genoese wrought far more 
slaughter and cruelty on the Christians than Saracens 
did.” The chronicler of Este gives the earlier story of 
these galleys more circumstantially. ‘“‘ Between Cathay~ 
and Persia there rained a vast rain of fire, falling in flakes 
like snow, and burning up mountains and plains and 
other lands, with men and women; and thence arose vast 
masses of smoke; and whosoever beheld this, died within 
the space of half a day; and likewise any man or woman 
who looked upon those who had seen this smoke died 
also.” Two galleys, whose crews had seen this smoke, 
began to die, but landed at Constantinople; thence to 
Sicily and Messina; thence to Sardinia; thence to Genoa 
and Marseilles ‘and many other places,” spreading 
infection wherever they went. 

From these ports the plague naturally spread along the“ 
trade routes, ravaging everywhere, but especially in the 
great towns, where domestic sanitation was no better 
than in the villages, and the people were more closely 
packed. In this connection it must be borne in mind that 
outlying farmsteads were very rare in medieval Europe. 
Roads and fields were far less safe then than now, and 
the peasants clung for safety to their village-groupings; 
this is still the tradition on the great Rhine plain and in 
many other parts of the Continent, where the worker 
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will go out long distances to his little holding in the 
morning, and come back to his village at night. 

«How, then, did the plague affect the towns? By far 
the best-known contemporary description, and deservedly, 
is that of Boccaccio, in the preface to his Decameron. 
‘He was an acute observer and a remarkable literary 
artist; his narrative has become classical, and we can 
choose no better starting-point. “The disease arose (he says) 
some years before in the East; and, spreading gradually 
westward, at last reached Florence. “And herein no 
human sense or prudence availed; for the appointed city 
officers had purged it of much filth, and the entry of all 
sick folk had been forbidden, and many counsels had 
been published for the conservation of health, not to 
speak of humble supplications, again and again, and 
processions ordained in divers fashions by devout folk in 
honour of God. . . . No physician’s counsel, no virtue 
of medicine whatsoever, seemed to have any effect or 
profit against this sickness, whether from the intractable 
nature of the plague itself, or from the ignorance of 
the practitioners; for, beyond the number of learned 
physicians, there came forward a multitude both of men 
and women who had not the smallest tincture of science, 
who, in their ignorance of the cause, were consequently 
helpless to draw the proper conclusions; so that not only 
wer@cures few, but almost all died within three days of 
the appearance of the fatal signs, some sooner and some 
later, without any fever or other contributory cause. “And 
this pestilence was all the more violent, because, by com- 
munication from the sick folk to the sound, it spread no 
less rapidly than a fire will spread to dry or oily things 
that lie close at hand. And, worse still, not only did the 
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speaking or association with sick folk bring disease to the 
sound, or involve both in one common death, but even 
to touch their clothes, or anything else which the sick 
had touched or handled, seemed in itself to convey the 
same sickness to him who had touched. It is a marvel to 
hear that which I am bound to say; a thing which, if 
mine own eyes and my friends had not seen it, I should 
scarce have dared to believe or write, howsoever worthy 
of credit might be the man from whom I had heard it. 
I say, so potent was the nature of the aforesaid pestilence 
in its communication from one to another, that not only 
did it pass from man to man, but, a far stranger thing, 
the effects of a sick or dead man, touched by an animal 
apart from the human species, not only contaminated the 
beast, but slew it within a very short space; whereof I 
bring forth here an experience which, among others, 
mine own eyes have seen. The rags that a poor plague- 
stricken man had worn were cast into the open street; 
presently there came two swine, who, after their wont, 
first scratched among them with their feet and then 
shook them in their jaws. Then they staggered for a 
while, and within a very brief space, as though they had 
taken poison, both fell to the ground upon those rags 
among which they had rummaged to their own destruc- 
tion. From these things, and others similar or worse, 
there arose divers fears and phantasies among the 
survivors; and all these tended to one most cruel end, 
to wit, that they should flee from the sick and from all 
things belonging thereto; by this means each hoped to 
win his own safety. Some there were, who thought that 
moderation in diet and the avoidance of all superfluity 
would be greatly efficacious against this calamity; there- 
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fore they formed companies which lived apart from all 
other men, shutting themselves strictly in houses that 
were free from all sickness, wherein they lived richly 
but most temperately upon the most delicate meats and 
the best of wines, avoiding all lechery, refusing to speak 
with other folk, excluding all tiding of death or sickness 
without, and enjoying such music and diversions as they 
could command. Others, drawn to a contrary opinion, 
preached that the best medicine for this plague was to 
drink deep, to enjoy life, to go their way with singing 
and solace, and to satisfy all their appetites as fully as 
they might, laughing and mocking at the worst that 
might befall; and, even as they preached, so they acted 
to the utmost of their power, straying by night and day 
from tavern to tavern, drinking beyond measure and 
limit. Moreover, they did this by preference in other 
folk’s houses, just as the whim or the fancy took them; 
for every man, expecting death in the end, had, as it were, 
abandoned his own house, so that most of the habita- 
tions had become, in a sense, common property, and any 
stranger made as free use of them as the lawful owner; 
and the men of whom I speak, in all their bestial purpose, 
always avoided the sick to the utmost of their power. 
And, in this great affliction and misery of our city, the 
reverend authority of the laws, divine and human, was 
almos@wholly ruined and dissolved by those who should 
have administered and executed them; for these ministers, 
like other men, were all either dead or sick, or had lost 
their servants so .that they could not execute their office; 
wherefore every man was left free to do whatsoever his 
own pleasure might dictate. 

“ Many others followed a middle course between these 
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two. They did not restrict their diet like the former, nor 
did they indulge so freely as the latter in drink and in 
other intemperance, but lived in sufficiency as their 
appetite prompted. They did not enclose themselves, but 
went abroad, with flowers or fragrant herbs in their 
hands, and with divers kinds of spicery which they often- 
times applied to their noses, esteeming it most whole- 
some to comfort the brain with such odours, since the 
whole air seemed infected and stinking with the stench4 
of corpses and sick folk and drugs. Others, again, were 
of a more cruel mind (as though, perchance, it were a 
safer course), saying that there was neither medicine nor 
better help against the pestilence than to flee from before 
its face; wherefore, moved by this reason, and caring for 
nought but themselves, many men and ladies abandoned 
their own city, their own house, their wonted resorts, 
and their kinsfolk and their goods, and sought foreign 
parts, or at least the countryside; as though God’s wrath, 
poured down upon men’s iniquity in this pestilence, pro- 
ceeded not from its true source, but were only provoked 
by, and directed to the ruin of, those who happened to 
be within the walls of their own city; or perchance 
they imagined that no soul should be left alive within 
those walls, and that their last hour had come. And” 
even as these folk, however various in their opinions, 
did not all die, so also not all remained alive; therefore, 
since many of each sort caught the plague, and in every 
place, having themselves in their sound hours given an 
example to the uninfected, they were abandoned by all 
on their sick-bed. Be it known, therefore, that one citizen 
avoided another, and scarce any neighbour took heed of 
any other; seldom, indeed, even the kinsfolk; or, if they 
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visited them at allpthey stood afar off; for so deeply had 
‘the fear of this tribulation sunk into men’s and women’s 
minds that brother deserted brother, nephew deserted 
uncle, and sisters their brothers, and oftentimes ladies 
deserted their husbands; and (worse still and scarce to be 
believed) fathers and mothers shrank from visiting or 
helping their children, as though they were not their 
own. For this cause, when any fell sick (and of such 
there was a countless multitude), whether men or 
women, there remained no other help but the charity of 
their friends, who were few indeed, or the greed of 
servants, who waited upon them for great wages and on 
indecent terms; yet, even so, there were many who would 
mot serve; and such as consented were thick-witted men 
or women, seldom accustomed to such ministrations, who 
gave little help beyond fetching a few things that the sick 
man asked for, or watching him give up the ghost; and 
oftentimes, after gaining money by such service, they 
lost their own lives. And, as a result of this abandon- 
ment of the sick by their neighbours and kinsfolk and 
friends, and of this rarity of servants, there came a 
custom unheard of before this time, that no lady, how- 
ever charming or fair or noble she might be, when she 
fell sick, felt any scruple in taking a man to her service, 
of whatsoever condition he were, young or old, to whom 
witho@ shame she would expose herself even as to a 
woman, whensoever the necessities of her sickness 
prompted it; a thing which perchance was occasion of 
less honesty, in later days, among those ladies who re- 
covered from the plague. And, beyond all this, many 
died who might peradventure have escaped if they had 
been better prepared; so that what with the lack of 
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proper service, which the sick could not get, and what” 
with the violence of the plague, so great was the multi- 
tude of dying folk in Florence, by day and by night, as 
was a marvel to hear, and even more to see. Wherefore, 
as needs must, things grew up among the living which 
were contrary to the former customs of the citizens. It 
was customary before the plague, as we see it commonly 
around us to-day, that the ladies who were kinsfolk or 
neighbours of the dead would gather together and mourn 
him, as nearest to themselves; and, on the other hand, 
many of the nearest male kinsfolk and neighbours and 
other citizens would assemble in front of the dead man’s 
house, with clergy proportionate to his rank, and then 
he was borne on the shoulders of his peers, with funeral 
group of tapers and song, to the church which he had 
chosen on his death-bed. These ceremonies, when once 
the pestilence had begun to rage more fiercely, were 
generally abandoned in whole or in the greater part, and 
other new customs came up instead. For not only did 
folk die without many women around them, but many 
passed from this world without witness; and few, indeed, 
were those who heard the piteous plaints or saw the bitter 
tears of their kinsfolk; nay, in very contrary, the common 
way was to laugh and jest and make merry in fellowship; 
for the ladies, having in great part set womanly pity be- 
hind their backs, had excellently learned this new usage 
for their health. Few were the corpses which were 
escorted to church by ten or twelve of their neighbours; 
and the bier was borne, not by honourable and friendly 
citizens, but by a sort of mutes,* hirelings recruited for 
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* Beccamorti, a colloquial term which, literally trans- 
lated, means “ corpse-peckers.” 
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this service from among the lower classes, who earned 
the name of becchini; and these men, with hurried pace, 
bore the man not to the church which his dying wishes 
had chosen, but mostly to that which lay nearest, trotting 
behind four or six clerks with few tapers or none at all; 
which clerks, with the help of the aforesaid becchini, 
without troubling themselves to read too long or solemn 
service, laid him in whatever open grave came first to 
hand. The case of the poor, and perhaps of most of the 
middling folk, was far more wretched; for most of these 
men were kept at home either by hope or by poverty, 
and, in those close quarters, they sickened daily by 
thousands, and, for lack of service and all else, almost alk 
were irrevocably doomed to death. Many breathed their 
last in the open streets by day or night; many again, 
though they ended in their own dwellings, gave the first 
notice of death to their neighbours by the stench of their 
rotting corpses; and, whether in this fashion or in that, 
edeath reigned everywhere. In general, the neighbours 
always followed the same course, impelled no less by fear 
of harm from the corruption of the corpses than by such 
charity as they felt for the dead. Either with their own 
hands or with the help of porters, when such could be 
got, they dragged the dead bodies from the houses and 
laid them on the threshold, where, especially in the morn- 
ing, pgssers-by might see them lying without number. 
Then they fetched biers, or sometimes, for lack of better, 
laid them on a bare board. Nor was it unique for one 
bier to bear two or three corpses, nor did it befall once 
only, but you might have numbered many cases where 
wife and husband, two or three brethren, or a father and 
son, or suchlike were laid together. And it befell, time 
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without number, that, as two priests walked with a cross 
in front of one corpse, three or four biers with their 
bearers fell in behind, and the priest who thought to bury 
a single corpse found six or eight or sometimes more. 
For this cause they were honoured with no tear nor taper 
nor ‘mourners; for things had come to such a pass that 
there was no more care for dying folk than men woulde 
care nowadays for goats. Whereby it became plainly 
apparent that whereas even wise folk had_ scarcely 
learned, in the natural course of things, through light 
and infrequent calamities, the lesson that patience is our 
duty, yet the magnitude of these evils taught that lesson 
of prudence and indifference even to simple folk. Since 
the great multitude of corpses that lay uncovered daily 
at every church, and that was increased almost hourly by 
fresh arrivals, rendered the consecrated ground in- 
sufficient for burial, especially for each corpse in its own 
chosen place, according to ancient custom, therefore in the 
churchyards, thus filled to overflowing, great pits were* 
dug, wherein the bodies were laid by the hundred as they 
arrived. In these they were packed in layers, even as men 
pack bales in a ship’s hold, and were covered with a thin 
coat of earth until they mounted to the edge of the 
pit. . . . Nor were the country districts spared; for» 
(apart from the market towns, which, on their smaller 
scale, suffered as the city did), throughout our scattered 
villages and homesteads the wretched labourers and poor 
folk, with their families, died without any help of 
physician or succour of servants, breathing their last by 
the roadside or among their crops, or in their cottages, by 
day and by night alike, not like men, but almost like 
beasts. Thus they, even as the citizens, became wanton 
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in their ways, careless of all business and of everything, 
as though each day that dawned upon them might prove 
their last; for they strove with all their might not to reap 
the coming increase from cattle or lands or their own 
past labours, but to consume all that came to hand. 
Hence it befell that oxen and asses, sheep and goats, and 
swine and fowls, and even dogs, those most faithful 
friends to man, were driven forth from their homes and 
wandered at will through the fields, where the corn, so 
far from being garnered, was not even cut. And many, 
like rational creatures, came home full filled at night, 
without any guidance of herdsmen, after feeding plenti- 
fully all day long. And (to quit the country now and 
return again to the city) we may say that so great was 
the cruelty of heaven, and partly, perchance, the cruelty of 
“men, that between March and the following July, what 
with the force of this contagious plague and with the 
multitude of sick that were ill served or abandoned in 
their need by reason of the fears that haunted the sound, 
more than one hundred thousand human beings, as I 
certainly believe, perished within the walls of Florence; 
more, that is, than the city would perhaps have been 
reckoned to contain before this fatal calamity.” Here he 
is right in the second half of his sentence, but probably 
wrong in the first. Matteo Villani, a business man who 
shows great regard for accuracy, put the population of 
Florence a few years before the plague at go,000, reckon- 
ing from the daily consumption of bread in the city and 
from the fact that 25,000 citizens between 15 and 70 
were registered as fit to bear arms. Boccaccio’s figure of 
100,000 for the dead is only an instance of the numerical 
exaggerations which we shall see in detail later on. He 
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goes on to describe how “ seven young ladies, all bound 
to each other by friendship or neighbourhood or kindred, 
whereof none had passed her ecight-and-twentieth year, 
and none had less than eighteen,” met by chance together 
one morning in Sta Maria Novella, the church of the 
Dominican Friars. After a while they ceased to say their 
paternosters and began to exchange ideas. Why should 
we stay in Florence, to see and hear of nothing but death 
or the ghosts of the departed? Why not retreat to one or 
other of our country houses? There we shall hear the 
chant of birds, and look upon green hills and plains, 
waving cornfields and trees and a wider horizon; and, 
though the peasants die there as the townsfolk die here, 
they are few and far between, and the sight is less pain- 
ful. While the ladies talked thus: “ Behold! there came 
into the church three young men, yet not so young but 
that the youngest had completed his twenty-fifth year. 
They were such that neither the perversity of the times 
nor the loss of parents and friends could even cool, let 
alone extinguish, the fire of love in them... they were 
wandering through all this troublous time to seek the 
company of their own lady-loves, who, by chance, were 
all three among those seven.” The ladies proposed their 
plan of retreat; the men gladly accepted; preparations 
were hastily made, and on the morrow all set out with 
their servants for one of their estates, where, among their 
trees and lawns and singing-birds, they could look down 
from afar upon the suffering city. Here they ate and 
drank delicately in the garden shade, and slept in the 
heat, and spent the later hours in dance and song; until at 
last, resting on the cool evening turf, they agreed to forget 
Florence and the plague by telling stories in turn. Thus 
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ends the prologue to what is perhaps the most artistic 
collection of tales in all literature. 

This delicately artistic story may be partly compared, 
partly contrasted, with that of another very different 
contemporary, the Sicilian Friar Michael of Piazza 
(Platiensis), who wrote in about 1361. After describing 
the first arrival of the plague at Messina, and the mortal 
symptoms, and the panic throughout all classes of society, 
he passes on to extraordinarily dramatic details, which 
add to, but are thoroughly consistent with, what 
Boccaccio has told us, and which are none the less read- 
able because the good friar’s excitement sometimes gets 
the better of his grammar. He writes: ‘‘ The men of 
Messina, in face of this fearful and monstrous calamity, 
chose rather to migrate from their city than to die; not 
only was the entrance to the city forbidden, but even all 
approach to it. They took up their abode with their 
families in open spaces and vineyards outside the city. 
Some, however, and the greater part, passed on to 
Catania, trusting that St. Agatha, the virgin saint of 
Catania, would free them from the pest. The noble 
Queen Elizabeth of Sicily, who was there, hastily sum- 
moned her son Don Frederick from Messina; he took 
ship on Venetian galleys and came without delay. So, 
since there were very many folk from Messina at Catania, 
they ecaMestly besought the Patriarch and prayed him 
unanimously to come in person with certain relics of St. 
Agatha to Messina, for devotion’s sake and in all due 
honour; ‘for,’ they said, ‘we believe that the city of 
Messina will be wholly freed from pestilence by the 
coming of those relics.” So the Patriarch, moved to 
devotion by their prayers, promised that he would come 
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in person with the relics. But in this year 1347, towards 
the end of November, St. Agatha, considering the fraud 
that lurked behind this, and the snare laid by the men of 
Messina, to whom Catania is always as a mark for their 
arrows—for they wished to keep the aforesaid relics of 
St. Agatha at Messina—by the Lord’s doing (for the 
aforesaid St. Agatha prayed unto Him) the whole mult- 
tude of Catanian citizens flocked to the Patriarch, crying 
aloud and saying that they would in no wise consent. 
They tore the keys from the sacristan and stoutly rebuked 
the Patriarch, saying they would rather die than suffer 
the aforesaid relics to be taken to Messina. The Patriarch, 
unable to resist these reproaches, went in honourable 
fashion, with ecclesiastical chants and extreme devotion, 
and with a choir of monks and prayers to God, to the 
place where the said relics were kept; and there he 
moistened certain of the aforesaid holy relics in pure 
water, which holy water he commanded to be brought 
to the city of Messina, and accompanied them in person 
by sea. But, O! thou infatuate dream of the men of 
Messina, which thoughtest furtively to steal the very relics 
of St. Agatha under a cloak of zealous devotion to her! 
Wherefore hast thou forgotten that the body of this afore- 
said virgin, when it was in Constantinople, desired to come 
to Catania as to her mother-city? and how she appeared 
in a dream to Gisbert and Agoselm and bade them bear 
her body to the city of Catania? If she had wished to 
dwell in Messina, would she not have fixed her abode 
there, and has any man yet granted her to go thither? 
To make a long story short, the aforesaid Patriarch 
landed at Messina bearing the said water, and cured 
many sick of divers kinds by sprinkling and signing 
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them with this holy water; wherefore the citizens flocked 
together unto him, hastening with much joy to gaze upon 
him, and offering many thanks to him and to God. For 
in that city there appeared demons transfigured into the 
shape of dogs, who wrought grievous harm upon the 
bodies of the citizens; so that men were amazed and 
dared not go forth from their dwellings. Yet by common 
consent, and at the wish of the Archbishop of Messina, 
they determined to go round the city devoutly with 
litanies; and, while the whole population went round the 
streets, a certain black dog, bearing a drawn sword in his 
paws, appeared among them, gnashing with his teeth and 
rushing upon them and breaking all the silver vessels and 
lamps and candlesticks on the altars, and casting them 
hither and thither. At this sight all men, half dead, cast 
themselves with one accord with their faces to the 
ground; and when, after a while, they had regained their 
strength and arisen, they saw the said dog going forth 
from the church; yet no man dared to follow or to draw 
nigh unto him. So they of Messina, terrified by this 
marvellous vision, were all strangely stricken with fear. 
Wherefore they decided to go in procession, barefooted, 
with priests in their company, to the Blessed Virgin of the 
Steps, six miles distant from the city. When they were 
come near unto this Virgin all with one accord fell to the 
earth ugon their knees and wept, crying upon God and 
the Blessed Virgin for help. Then, entering into the 
aforesaid church, with devout prayers and a priestly choir 
that sang that godly chant God have mercy upon us, 
they laid hands upon a certain graven image of the 
Mother of God which had long stood in that place; for 
they were resolved to bring her into their own city, 
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thinking that her entrance and the sight of her would 
drive the demons away and free them wholly from that 
pestilence. Therefore, they chose a certain fit priest to 
carry the said image honourably in his arms on horse- 
back. Then, as they returned to Messina with this image, 
this aforesaid Mother of God, when she saw and drew 
near unto the city, judged it to be so hateful and so 
wholly stained with blood and sin that she turned her 
back upon it, as not only unwilling to enter therein, but 
even abhorring the very sight thereof. For which cause 
the earth yawned open, and the horse which bare the 
image of the Mother of God stood fixed and motionless 
as a rock; and it could go neither forward nor back. The 
people of Messina, seeing such miracles, howled and 
sighed in anguish, and with many tears they besought 
the Blessed Virgin not to take vengeance now for the sins 
they had committed; at whose prayers the Virgin, Christ’s 
Holy Spouse, put forth her sacred petitions to her Lord 
for their humble prayers. So the cleft in the earth closed 
and the horse trod on firm ground and came to the city 
gate; yet the Holy Mother of God utterly refused to enter 
therein. At length, when pious petitions had gone up to 
her, she went in unto the greatest church of the city, 
Santa Maria la Nuova; and the ladies of Messina buried 
the image in silken brocades and precious jewels. But 
might not the Holy Mother of God have rather stayed in 
her own church than utterly refused to enter the city? 
or, shall we say, to be brought unwillingly from her own 
place? She might, indeed, have stayed there, since no 
force could have effect upon her, to whom, through 
God's power, all clemency, all power, and all goodness 
have been given. But was it that the people, not even 
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under this stress of fear, freed themselves wholly from 
their worldly lusts? In brief, this coming of the image 
availed naught; nay, the pestilence raged so much the 
more violently that one man could not succour another, 
but the greater part of the citizens deserted Messina and 
were scattered abroad, some in Calabria and others in 
divers cities of Sicily and especially in Catania. But what 
availed them to avoid and to flee when the plague was 
already conceived and rooted in their bodies and their 
sickness went with them? For of the fugitives some fell 
by the wayside or in the fields or on the shore or at sea, 
in the leper hospitals, in the forests, in the valleys, and in 
divers untimely places. Those who reached Catania gave 
up the ghost in their lodgings; and this pestilence of 
Messina grew so fierce at Catania that the Patriarch, at 
the prayer of the citizens, ordained that no man of 
Messina should in any wise be buried within the city, 
under pain of excommunication; but rather that they 
should be buried in deep pits without the walls. In brief, 
they were so abhorred and fearful that no man spake nor 
had any dealings with them, but they fled swiftly from 
their sight, utterly avoiding their breath; and they of 
Messina were made as a laughing-stock to all the men of 
Catania. And if one of them spake to a man, he would 
say to him in the vulgar tongue: Non mi parlari, ca si 
Missinisy* and no man would lodge them; they found 
no house that would hire itself for their dwelling; and, 
but that a few men of Messina, dwelling in Catania with 
their families, lodged them secretly, they would have 
been almost destitute of all succour. So the men of 
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* “Speak not unto me, for thou art of Messina.” 
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Messina were scattered abroad throughout the island of 
Sicily; and, when they reached Syracuse, that pestilence 
fell upon the city with such violence that it slew vast 
numbers; and the districts of Sciacco and Trapani also, 
and the city of Girgenti caught the plague of Messina, 
and especially Trapani, which was left almost bare of 
inhabitants.” 

We may see, then, how inevitably this plague travelled 
gradually over the whole of Europe. It had all the 
virulence of a new disease, against which no man was 
immune by heredity or natural selection. Nothing 
availed against it beyond the ordinary common-sense pre- 
cautions, which have been employed against all such 
diseases in all ages of history. Such special remedies as 
were excogitated by the medical faculty for this particular 
emergency were mostly absurd; and doctors themselves 
were obliged to confess their impotence. 


CHAPTER II 
STATISTICS 
Tue number of deaths by this plague has been much dis- 


cussed, and naturally, since this is one of the most im- 
portant factors for estimating its influence. But, though 
this is the part of our subject which stands most in need 
of scientific treatment, it has perhaps received least, since 
even scientifically-minded writers like Frederick Seebohm 
and Kowalewsky have not always realized the medieval 
attitude towards large figures. Seebohm, for instance, ac- 
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cepted certain important statements by contemporaries 
(or which he believed to be contemporary) without sus- 
picion, as a basis for some of his most far-reaching deduc- 
tions. Our first task, therefore, must be to realize the 
vagueness of the medieval mind—it might almost be 
said, its chronic and intentional vagucness—in the face 
of anything but the simplest statistics. 

Let me begin with a concrete case, one of the most 
remarkable in parliamentary history, and essential to the 
comprehension of English politics in Chaucer’s day. In 
s1371, there was a strong reaction against the clerical 
ministry, which was thought to have mismanaged the 
war with France; the bishops were expelled from the 
Chancellorship and Treasurership, and other high offices; 
and their places were taken by laymen, who, unfortu- 
nately, turned out still more incompetent. One of their 
first acts, since a sum of {50,000 was urgently needed, 
was to budget for it by a tax on all the parishes in 
England. They apportioned this at 22s. 6d. per parish, on 
the assumption that there were 40,000 parishes in England. 
Yet, in fact, there were not, and never had been, so 
many as 9,000 parishes; Stubbs gives the numbers from 
ecclesiastical records at 8,670; therefore, the protests which 
poured in from every diocese and county soon brought 
this unwelcome fact home to the ministers. But Parlia- 
ment was already in recess, and a fraction of the members 
had ® be hastily summoned again in order to balance the 
budget by raising the average quota from 22s. 6d. to 
116s. per parish. “‘ That the assembled Estates of a great 
country should agree in solemn conclave that there were 
40,000 parishes in the realm when there were only 9,000 
would scarcely command our belief if it were not written 
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in the Book of the Rolls of Parliament. Probably the out- 
going [episcopal] ministers, since each knew approxi- 
mately the number of parishes in his diocese, had some 
suspicion of the truth, but did not feel bound to com- 
municate their knowledge to rivals who claimed to be 
introducing a new era of intelligence and reform” 
(Trevelyan). Yet it is possible also that not even one of 
the outgoing bishops had ever put two and two together 
so definitely in his own mind, or had ever dealt so strictly 
with large figures, as to realize immediately the absurdity 
of this ministerial calculation. For, even to business men* 
in the Middle Ages, large figures meant no more than the 
millions and billions and trillions of astronomers mean to 
us. They were content, as most of us are content, with a 
vague sense of magnitude. In ancient Roman speech, we 
are told, “six hundred ’’ was commonly used as a sort of 
rough equivalent for infinity. 

Yet the Middle Ages were satished with Roman 
numeration; not until the end of the period did Arabic 
numerals come into fairly common use for the simplest 
purposes; they always remained the exception rather 
than the rule; but, without Arabic numerals, even the 
most elementary arithmetical calculations could be done 
only by roundabout methods. Let the reader, for instance, 
try to multiply 82 by 79, or divide 6,778 by 82, with 
nothing but Roman numerals. He will find the task/ 
almost impossible except by mentally substituting Arabic 
figures; and, in fact, the Romans and our forefathers, if 
they wished to multiply by 8, commonly added the multi- 
plicand eight times, and did their divisions by an equally 
lengthy process of subtraction. The Algorismus (the* 
“augrym stones” of Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale) was an 
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arithmetical system used by astronomers and mathe- 
matical specialists; but, for business and ordinary pur- 
‘poses, men used a reckoning board, called “ abacus,” with 
counters. Moreover, even in these simpler sums there 
" Was no tradition of strict accuracy. If any hundred sur- 
viving medieval account-rolls were checked for this pur- 
pose by an accurate modern clerk, it would probably be 
found that less than fifty were absolutely accurate in all 
their additions or subtractions, small as are the totals 
usually dealt with. And, in this matter of the parishes, 
it is startling to find how strong was the false tradition, 
even in high clerical circles. The Liber Loci Benedicti 
was written about a.p. 1346; it is a collection of business 
documents compiled for the great Cistercian abbey of 
Whalley by a monk of that house. Here we find it re- 
corded as a noteworthy fact that there are in England 
50,006 parish churches and 52,080 villa—s.e., townships, 
a term which includes both the “town” and the “ vil- 
lage’ of modern parlance. To a reader unfamiliar with 
medieval methods there is something peculiarly convinc- 
ing in those odd numbers, in those 6 churches and 80 
ville; the -riter evidently draws no bow at a venture; he 


knows ex. » ‘hat he is about, down to the last unit. 
Almost at th ‘ .e time—for aught we know, literally 
at the same ent—the monk Ralph Higden was 


writing his chronicle, the Polychronicon, in his great 
P®nedictine monastery at Chester. This book immediately 
became one of the most popular of medieval chronicles; 
it enjoyed the unique honour of two English translations 
during the Middle Ages, and one of these was printed by 
Caxton. Here we read practically the same story as in 
the Liber Loci Benedicti; the villa number 50,080 and 
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the parish churches 45,002. Here, again, we see the virtue 
of odd numbers; and, though there are certain discrepan- 
cies in the second figure, it is doubtless because the Cis- 
tercian monk is writing of parishes and his Benedictine 
brother of parish churches: about 1 parish in g must 
have lacked a special church of its own, and wor- 
shipped with its neighbours. Again, in another MS. of 
Edward III.’s reign, the Supplement to Avesbury’s 
Chronicle, we find: ‘‘ Note that in England there are 
46,822 parish churches and 52,285 townships.” If, there- 
fore, those three records alone had survived, and we had 
had no other means of checking them, the most sceptical 
modern historian would have gone even farther astray 
in this matter than the ministry of 1371 did. About 1580 
the so-called Italian Relation of England was written; it 
is an account of this country which the Venetian ambas- 
sador, an able and observant diplomat, sent home for the 
instruction of his employers. He gives the current com- 
putation at 52,000 parishes; after all, they might well 
have increased by 4 per cent. in 150 years. Exactly the 
same computation is given by a contemporary pam- 
phleteer, Simon Fish, in his anti-clerical Conmplaint of 
Poor Beggars. Sir Thomas More, indee’ . .'single this 
out in his rebutting pamphlet, and w': =‘ That is one 
plain lie to begin with”; but More w%,'t. course, one of 
the most learned scholars of the Renaissance and an able 
business man to boot. The importance of this incident is 
that it. proves how the grossest numerical falsehoods, on 
a point most easily ascertainable (since any bishop, by 
setting one of his clerks to reckon the figures in his 
registry, might have ascertained the facts with a small 
margin of error in half a day), might live all through 
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the Middle Ages and be killed at last only by the Re- 
Naissance; or, indeed, in other cases almost as remark- 
able, only in our own times.* Some figures which were 
accepted as authentic for the Black Death, in 1863, even 
by the laborious and scientifically-minded Frederick See- 
bohm, are, in fact, quite as impossible as these 50,006 
parishes. We have been repeatedly told, for instance, on 
the authority of Richard Fitzralph, who had been high 
in the University of Oxford, and who wrote in 1357 as 
Archbishop of Armagh, that the number of students 
there had been 30,000, had sunk within 8 years after 
the plague to less than 10,000, and by the end of the cen- 
tury to less than 6,000. But the treatise from which this 
is taken is from first to last a violent attack upon the 
friars; Fitzralph believed the friars had ruined Oxford; 
and he expressly instances these extraordinary figures 
(which the researches of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte and 
Dr. H. Rashdall and Mr. H. E. Salter have proved to be 
quite impossible) as a proof, not of mortality in the Black 
Death, but of the unpopularity of the friars, whose wicked 
machinations (he asserts) had depopulated the University : 
“ Lay-folk everywhere are withdrawing their sons and 
not sending them to the University; since they would 
rather keep them at home as workers on the land, than 
have them kidnapped by the friars at the Universities.” 
Of another page, Fitzralph gives: equally confident statis- 
tics as to the prevalence of black crimes in his own Irish 
diocese of Armagh; and these, though not so impossibly 
inflated as his Oxford figures, are still so extraordinary 
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* See Stubbs’s comment in Const. Hist. Engd., 
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that even the severest critic of medieval morals may well 
suggest a wide allowance for the author’s exaggeration. 
For there, again, he is under the same temptation; it 
gives him a handle to attack his enemies the friars. And 
a later Oxford Chancellor, Gascoigne, who is quoted in 
Fitzralph’s support, does not explicitly say, under care- 
ful examination of his text, all that he has been made to 
assert. We can no longer be satisfied with that hasty 
view of the documentary evidence which satisfied even 
so able and so scientific a pioneer as Thorold Rogers; 
especially since, as we shall presently see, there exists a 
far more solid array of documents which have not yet 
been sufficiently exploited. When our medieval witnesses ¢ 
portray the plague or its effects in general terms, we can 
accept them with only ordinary discount for exaggera- 
tion. They give us a true impressionistic picture of can- 
temporary mentality; even their exaggerations are in a 
sense true, since they testify to the reigning panic. But 
for details we must check them by every possible side- 
light; for it is difficult to realize the indifference of the 
medieval mind, at the most unexpected moments, to any- 
thing like scientific observation of facts. 

So it is with our evidence for this plague. Many of the 
chroniclers give general figures which, if we could trust 
them, would be invaluable. But these contradict each 
other so hopelessly that we cannot reconcile them, Two 
of them have been preserved in rhyme: 


“In thirteen hundred and forty-eight 
Of a hundred, there lived but eight.” 


“In thirteen hundred and forty-nine 


Of a hundred, there lived but nine.” 
2 
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fn these, it may be pleaded, the poetical licence is obvious, 
and the necessities of the rhyme have even dictated the 
figure; but we get the same from sober ecclesiastical 
chroniclers in prose: “In many cities scarce one-tenth 
remained alive"; or “‘ nine-tenths died"; or “it is said 
that nine parts died out of ten.” At Siena, we are told, 
“four died out of five,” or again, “three out of four 
or more”; at Avignon, “scarce did a quarter of the 
population survive.” At Pisa, ‘“ more than seventy died 
in every hundred.” Another gives a slightly lower mor- 
tality: ““ The greater part of the people are said to have 
fallen; scarce did one-third survive this pestilence.” At 
Modena, “half, and more, are believed to have died.” 
Only one Italian chronicler, I believe, puts the mortality 
as low as one-third of the total population, ‘while a 
Malmesbury monk, even more moderate, puts the English 
mortality at only one-fifth. It is partly in reliance on 
these generalizations that some modern students have 
thought to get at the truth by what seemed a fairly 
reasonable process of discounting them heavily in view of 
the general medieval tendency to exaggeration; yet, even 
after these allowances,*men have drawn the conclusion 
that about half the population died. I must confess to 
having followed this general estimate myself, until a dis- 
tinguished economist asked me what real evidence I had 
fongit; and it is due to his friendly challenge that I am 
now going into the question far more fully, and am 
able to produce details hitherto unpublished, which are 
here submitted to the judgment of my readers. 

There is at least one department of social and re- 
ligious history for which England has a wealth of manu- 
script material unrivalled in the world, yet which was 
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exploited for this purpose for the first time, with any 
accuracy, by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson as recently 
as 1911; and, even there, not completely, since the writer 
was not primarily concerned with the rest of the evidence, 
and had many other heavy calls on his time. We possess, 
for at least four dioceses, records which give an exact 
record of the mortality among the parish clergy during 
the plague months; and Professor Thompson has treated 
two of these with a minute care which leaves nothing to 
be desired. But here again, before we can get at the real 
facts, there is an accumulation of untrustworthy material 
to be swept away. 

The evidence in question is to be found in the epis- 
copa] registers, which in England are remarkably com- 
plete; it is probably no exaggeration to say that all the 
other surviving medieval episcopal registers from the 
whole of Europe, put together, contain less statistical and 
similar information than those of even a moderately for- 
tunate English diocese; while in some, such as Lincoln 
and Exeter, the wealth of these records is overwhelming. 
In these registers the bishops’ clerks ordinarily noted 
every change of incumbency in a parish. No doubt, in a 
large proportion of cases, the benefice was vacated by 
death; but, on the other hand, to assume that death was 
the only cause for these vacancies is to go very far astray. 

From the Lichfield register, though it has never been 
fully worked out, the Victoria County History of Derby 
gives the figures relating to that county. We there see 
that, whereas 77 priests died of the plague, 22 other inst- 
tutions were due to resignation; a fact which very 
seriously weakens the argument built by one writer after 
another upon the indiscriminate use of institution figures, 
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and which, as we shall see later on, has very preat sigaifi- 
cance in relation to the question of clerical services dur- 
ing the plague. 

Yet, as I have said, writer after writer has neglected 
the obvious precaution of distinguishing between different 
causes of institution. In fact, ever since Dr. Jessopp’s two 
articles in 1885, all calculations of clerical mortality in 
1348-49 were built upon this insecure foundation, until 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson set an example of 
scientific research. Let us take a concrete case. The 
Exeter register, which seldom gives cause of vacancy, 
records Robert Chopyn’s institution to the rectory of 
Denbury during the plague (January, 1349). Looking 
back, we find that Robert’s predecessor was one John de 
Stratton. Looking forward, we find John de Stratton, 
probably the same man, as rector of Whitstone in 1351. 
By the ordinary loose method of calculation this would 
be counted as a plague-death. Yet in Lichfield diocese, 
where causes of vacancy are duly recorded, we know that 
to count all vacancies as deaths would be wrong by 22 per 
cent. Professor Thompson, however, has been careful to 
choose for analysis two dioceses where, in the large 
majority of cases, the cause of vacancy is explicitly given 
by the scribe. In these cases, therefore, we may be certain 
that there was af least a certain percentage of deaths in 
a certain number of parishes, and that, if we assume 

th in the small minority of unspecified cases also, this 
percentage will be slightly raised. Here at last, then, we 
are on absolutely firm ground; and, as these dioceses are 
typical and unusually large, they give us a most valuable 
foundation for judging of the rest. 

Lincoln was by far the largest diocese in medieval 
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England, comprising more than cight counties—Lincoln, 
Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Leicester, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Buckingham, and part of Hertford. It contained 
1,857 benefices, “including divided rectories, and free 
chapels, which were virtually parish churches.” During 
the plague year, 1349, there were 1,025 institutions to these 
benefices. The scribe has assigned no cause for 62 of 
these vacancies; in 762 cases he names death, and in 201 
resignation or exchange. If we count all the 62 uncer- 
tain cases as deaths, this gives us a proportion of 44°37 
per cent. of the 1,857 benefices; and, however we may 
insist on the uncertainty of the other 62 cases, we still 
get about 44 per cent. 

The figures for York diocese, which Professor Thomp- 
son worked out independently, give strikingly similar 
results. Here, though this is one of the largest dioceses, 
there were only 535 parishes (out of about 1,000) to which 
the bishop had the right of institution: these alone, 
therefore, would be noted for this purpose in his register. 
Here we have 223 deaths, 63 resignations or exchanges, 
and 14 cases unspecified. If, in all these latter cases, we 
assume death, this gives us 237, or a percentage of 
44°23 if we allow for uncertainties, we can still say, about 
44 per cent. We have here, therefore, a foundation of 
almost unique value for any matter so important as this, 
and so distant in time. For an area covering more than 
a quarter of all the parishes in England, we get a per- 
centage upon which we can rely to a unit or two; and, 
although the two dioceses are contiguous, they give us 
between them almost every variety of country. The statis- 
tics may thus be relied upon to smooth out those inequali- 
ties which have often disconcerted students in this field. 
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lf anyone will compare, for instance, the details given 
by Dr. Jessopp for East Anglia with those of Miss Levett 
for the estates of the Bishop of Winchester, he will find 
differences which seem to go deeper than the undoubted 
fact that the former writer was an enthusiastic local 
antiquary who cultivated the impressionist style, while 
the latter is a patient scientific enquirer. There were cer- 
tainly local inequalities; the plague was “‘ patchy,” if we 
may so put it; and one great value of Pfofessor Thomp- 
son’s severe analysis is that it enables us both to mark 
these differences and to rise above them. Since, there- 
fore, we have these figures from a quarter of England, 
and so varied and representative a quarter, we may take 
it as almost certain that the general mortality among the 
English incumbents represented something very near 
44 per cent. of the parishes—that is, that from 3,500 to 
3,750 died. 

But these figures, for incumbents alone, will be far 
from representing the whole clerical mortality. To give 
them their full significance, we must consider the total 
number of priests in the country; and here the limits of 
legitimate doubt are wide. The one thing certain, and 
admitted on all hands, ‘is that there were many more 
priests than parishes. But how many more? Until we 
come to some fairly definite conclusion here, we are still 
at gA; we are committing, on a smaller scale, the error 
of trying to estimate the percentage of fallen in a battle 
by counting the percentage of riderless horses. There- 
fore some writers have evaded the problem by falling back 
upon another quite different calculation. They bid us 
mark how, during these plague months, the weekly 
number of priestly deaths was 10 times (or 12 times), 
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more than the average priestly mortality. The figures, 
put in that way, are superficially very startling, but they 
lose all significance when we reflect that we are quite 
ignorant of the ordinary mortality-figures among the 
clergy. We may know that in May, 1349, priests were 
dying at ten times the usual rate, but what was the usual 
priestly rate? No writer, I believe, has attempted to 
supply this basis, absolutely necessary though it be for 
calculation. Whether, therefore, we attack the problem 
in this indirect way which has been suggested, but not 
worked out, by these latter writers, or whether we try 
to reckon the proportion of parishes to priests, we still 
need to aim at forming some idea of the number of 
priests in fourteenth-century England. 

But, here again, we must digress a little, since the 
problem cannot be understood without certain facts from 
the registers which I may perhaps claim to have been 
the first to work out, some twenty years ago, and which 
Professor Thompson’s independent researches brought 
out very clearly in 1914. Taking four dioceses from which 
full statistics are available—Exeter, Bath and Wells, Win- 
chester, and Worcester—we find that the large majority 
of livings in lay presentation, before the plague, went to 
men who were not yet in priest’s Orders; in fact, a con- 
siderable proportion of these fortunate presentees were 
not even in Holy Orders at all. Their ecclesiastical status 
sufficed to qualify them to perform the functions of a 
parish clerk, but no more; they could not administer any. 
valid sacrament except that of baptism, which any man 
or woman might administer, even a non-Christian. Tak- 
ing considerable pre-plague periods from each of these 
four dioceses, I found that 262 priests were instituted as 
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compared with 452 nompriests; in other words, only 
36°2 per cent. of the clergy whom these lay patrons pre- 
sented, and whom the bishops accepted as fit presentees, 
were actually qualified to celebrate Mass or to rehearse 
the marriage-service or to administer the last rites to a 
dying man. Evidently, therefore, there existed a large 
class of rectors who took the money but did not do the 
parish work, side by side with a class of curates, or 
“ chaplains,” as they were called, whom these rectors 
hired to do their work, and whom they naturally pre- 
ferred to hire in the cheapest market. In the vicarages 
this was not so, since the vicar himself was only a sort 
of curate; in vicarages, the majority of the income was 
taken by some corporation, generally a monastery, to 
whom the rectory had been “ appropriated’; and, since 
such a corporation could not or would not perform the 
actual parish work, therefore the hireling whom they 
presented and whom the bishop instituted—z.c., the 
vicar——must needs be a man capable of celebrating Mass; 
though we find a few cases in which even this need was 
cynically disregarded, and the appropriators presented a 
non-priest to a vicarage. No doubt many of these un- 
fledged presentees did take priestly orders later on; there 
was a famous papal decree of 1274, providing that rectors 
must take priest’s Orders within two years of their insti- 

ion; but the bishops had great difficulty in enforcing 
this; so that Giffard of Worcester, one of the most 
masterful prelates, was defied for at least five years 
(1281-5), and probably defied altogether, by Edmund 
de Mortimer, a wealthy pluralist. Therefore pluralism and 
non-residence were rife in the thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries; and Professor Thompson rightly insists 
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on the incorrectness of the notion that “ the great growth 
of the crying abuse of pluralities” dates from after the 
plague. As he says, “no student of episcopal registers, 
of the patent rolls, or of the papal registers for the cen- 
tury preceding the pestilence can fail to see that the abuse 
was at least as flagrant before as after 1349.” And he 
goes on to point out that, before 1349, institutions of 
rectors in minor Orders were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception; his researches in the registers of Lincoln and 
York yield similar statistics to the four which I have 
analysed. “‘ Among the rectors of Bulwich,” he writes, 
“only one in priest’s Orders is found up to this time 
[1349]. . . . Out of ir rectors of Blatherwick Trinity 
before 1349 there are only 3 priests; of r2 rectors of 
Blatherwick Magdalen only 2 priests are known”; and 
so on, a whole string of individual cases. But after the 
plague, as he notes, things change decidedly for the 
better; at Bulwich, for instance, “ from 1365 until, at any 
rate, 1515 every incumbent of the parish was a priest.” 
In my own four dioceses, I have worked out the figures 
for many post-plague years, in contrast with those before 
the plague. These post-plague years give a total of 156 
priests to 44 non-priests; in other words, whereas only 
36°2 per cent. of the institutions before 1349 were to 
priests, we get 78 per cent. as the percentage of priests 
after the plague; the proportion has more than doubled 
for the better. 

And (we may here say with absolute confidence) this 
change was a direct result of the plague; that is an infer- 
ence which follows inevitably from undisputed facts. The- 
pre-plague figures point to two classes of clergy, roughly 
divisible into influential men who got the good livings, 
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and necessitous priests whom they hired to do their work, 
mostly, no doubt, sons of peasants, as was the case in 
France on the eve of the Revolution. The plague suddenly 
created vacancies in nearly half the parishes, under con- 
ditions which left the parishioners clamouring for the 
Sacraments as they had never clamoured before. This, 
then, was not a time to put in well-born incapables 
(though, even now, the thing was done far too often*); 
but what men wanted was somebody qualified to cele- 
brate Mass and to save the sick from dying “ unhousell'd, 
disappointed, unaneal’d.” The enormous majority of 
institutions during the plague itself, therefore, were to 
priests; and, the old bad custom of unpriestly rectors hav- 
ing to that extent broken down under stress of the plague, 
the poor priests got a foothold which they never entirely 
relinquished in later generations. Seldom do we meet 
with any such clear-cut division as this in any social statis- 
tics. Within a few weeks, that which hitherto had been 
exceptional in English church life becomes normal; and 
the previous normal not only becomes, but also re- 
mains, exceptional. ‘‘ The clear evidence of the institu- 
tion books from this time onward is that the number of 
those who looked upon the ministry of the Church as a 
lucrative profession, which brought them a plurality of 
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® Grandisson of Exeter was a particularly good and 
strong bishop; yet even in this plague year he instituted 
“7 mon-priests as against 316 priests—+.c., the priests were 
only 80-4 per cent. of the whole. Of these immature 
incumbents, 5 Were presented to their livings by the bishop 
rimself, 2 by the dean and chapter, 2 by the mayor and 
- gitizensy and 12 by different monasteries. 
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benefices and prebends, was less than before.” So writes 
Professor THompson; and he shows that the evidence of 
the registers “ certainly does not corroborate the statement 
which is often made, that one result of the great pestilence 
was a series of unwieldy ordinations with little respect of 
persons. This is apparently founded on a passage in 
Knighton.* To the truth of a certain amount of this 
lamentable statement episcopal registers bear witness; but 
it is coloured by the dislike of a regular canon for the 
secular priesthood. Although not all. the institutions to 
vacant beneficies in York and Lincoln dioceses are re- 
corded, yet the records which remain show that such 
benefices were filled with as little delay as possible, and 
that the persons instituted to them were in a large number 
of cases already in priest’s Orders.” Much other evidence 
could be produced to support this statement; the change 
was not due to the inferiority of the post-plague to the 
pre-plague priests (except in so far as the best men had 
stuck to their posts and died in a larger proportion); its 
real cause was a changed relation between priests and 
laity. The calamity did as much to break down the old ¢ 
medieval parish as the medieval manor; the divine right 
of the priest and the divine right of the landlord were 
equally shaken. 





Pes the passage translated on p. 59 ‘i this present 
volume. 
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CHAPTER III 
CLERGY AND PEOPLE 


THis question of non-residence brings us back to a 
question already touched in passing—that of clerical 
services during the plague. This has, perhaps, been least 
fully faced by previous writers; yet it is of fundamental 
importance for our comprehension of this scourge in its 
social results. Here, as in the matter of statistics, it will 
be well to begin with the most certain facts, and to with- 
hold the main inferences until the reader, possessed of 
those facts, is thus really prepared to judge. In August, 
1348, the Bishop of Bath and Wells decreed special 
weckly processions and prayers in every church to avert 
the pestilence which was now coming in from the East; 
he granted an indulgence of forty days for joining in 
these prayers or giving alms to avert God’s anger. A few 
months later, on January 10, when the plague had begun 
to show its real violence, he sent a far more desperate 
appeal round his diocese. It ran: ‘‘ The contagion of 
pestilence, in these days of ours [modernis temporibus], 
spreading everywhere, hath left many parish churches 
and other livings in our diocese, with their parishioners, 
deso and without parson and priest; and, since no 
priests are found who are willing, cither in zeal af devo- 
tion or for any stipend, to accept the pastoral care of the 
aforesaid places and to visit the sick and minister the 
Church sacraments unto them, perchance by reason of 
the infection and the horror of contagion, therefore many 
folk. as we have heard, die without the sacrament of 
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penance, not knowing what they should do at such a 
pinch of need, and believing that no other confession of 
their sins, even in case of necessity, is profitable or 
meritorious, than that which is made to a priest who 
hath the keys of the Church. We, therefore, willing to 
do our duty of providing for the salvation of souls and 
to recall those in error from their false path, do strictly 
enjoin and command, in virtue of obedience, that each of 
you, rectors, vicars, and parish priests in your churches, 
and rural deans in other places of your deaneries which 
are destitute of the solace of a priest, should, whether by 
yourselves or through some other person, publicly and 
speedily arouse and persuade all men in general and, 
where ye are able, those who are now sick in especial, 
and those who in future shall fall sick, that, on the verge 
of death, if they cannot have a duly ordained priest, they 
shall in some way make confession to each other, as the 
Apostle biddeth, even to a layman, or, in default of him, 
to a woman. . . . And, lest any perchance should pre- 
sume that lay confessors would reveal the confessions 
made unto them as aforesaid, and should fear or refuse 
to confess to them at such time of need, therefore ye are 
to intimate to all in general, and, when ye are able, in 
especial to those who have hitherto heard such confessions 
or who shall hear them in future, that they are bound by 
Church law to conceal the aforesaid confessions and to 
keep them secret, and that they are prohibited by the 
sacred canonical decrees from betraying them by word 
or sign or in any other way whatsoever, except to 
that man to whom such confessing folk may wish to re- 
yeal themselves; if they contravene this, let them know 
that they commit most grievous sin and incur, ipso 
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facto, the wrath of God Almighty and of the whole 
Church, . . . Proclaim also to all who confess their sins 
to lay folk in the aforesaid stress of need that, if they 
recover, they shall confess those same sins again, as in 
duty bound, to their own priest; moreover, the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist may be administered by a deacon in 
absence of the priest. But if there be no priest to 
administer the “Sacrament of extreme unction, then, as 
in other things, faith in the Sacrament must suffice.” 
We have here two definite statements which we shall 
see corroborated by other evidence. In the first place, the 
Bishop takes his stand on the fact, which must have 
been patent to all his hearers, that the sick are dying 
wholesale without ecclesiastical ministrations. Secondly, 
he asserts (and this again is a matter in which both he 
and his hearers must have had the most dehnite and 
direct experience) that this default is due, in part at 
least, to the unwillingness of priests to face the plague. 
Moreover, we can here bring statistics to bear. At this 
present point we may bring in a rough computation, 
forestalling our more detailed inquiry later on. In the 
8,670 parishes of England there were, by the lowest com- 
putation among modern scholars, about 15,000 priests; 
again, by the highest computation admitted among 
modern specialists, the total population of England did 
no@ exceed 5,000,000 souls.* Therefore, the average 
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* Cardinal Gasquet, while accepting five millions as 
the extreme for the general population, reckons 50,000 
priests; this would enormously strengthen my argument 
here, but the numbers do not seem credible. At any rate, 
it is safey in this place to take the lowest possible number: 
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number of souls-per priest was well under 350—-that is, 
less than 70 families; moreover, these numbers were 
rapidly decreasing under the plague. When the Bishop 
wrote, there must have been at least three priests surviv- 
ing to supply every two priestly vacancies that had yet 
occurred in the parishes; therefore, even apart from his 
specific complaint, we might have inferred with some- 
thing like certainty that the root cause was not in the 
paucity of clergy, but in a frequent unwillingness to 
serve. 

Similar evidence meets us from other dioceses. We 
have notices from two monastic chroniclers, Birchington 
of Canterbury, and Dene of Rochester. The férmer 
writes: “In this pestilence scarce one-third of the popula- 
tion remained alive. Then, also, there was so great 
scarcity and rarity of priests that parish churches re- 
mained altogether unserved, and beneficed parsons had 
turned aside from the care of their benefices for fear of 
death, not knowing where they might dwell.” Dene 
writes: ‘‘In this plague many chaplains and hired parish 
priests would not serve without excessive pay. The 
Bishop of Rochester (by 2 mandate of June 27, 1349, to 
the Archdeacon of Rochester), commanded these to serve 
at the same salaries, under pain of suspension and “inter- 
dict. Moreover, many [plures] beneficed clergy, seeing 
that the number of their parishioners had been so 
diminished by the plague that they could not live upon 
such oblations as were left, deserted their benefices.” 
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in proportion as there were really more than these 15,000 
priests, whom I am assuming here, in that same propor- 
tion my argument will gain in cogency. 
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Against these the Bishop decreed measures which were 
not likely to be very effectual, Other bishops, at the 
same time, were ‘struggling with the same difficulty. We 
read in the Victoria County History for Hampshire: 
“In April, 1350, when the scourge had abated, the Bishop 
issued a general admonition to his clergy as to residence 
in their parishes. Reports, he says, had reached him of 
some priests shamefully absenting themselves from their 
cures to the danger of many souls, so that even the Holy 
Sacrifice for which the church had been built and 
adorned had not been celebrated. He complained further 
that in some cases the churches had been left to birds and 
beasts and were becoming ruinous, and ordered all 
absentees to return within a month.” Therefore, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury issued a decree for all the 
dioceses of his Province; a decree which, as usual, is 
named after its first word, Effrenata. ‘“‘ The unbridled 
cupidity of the human race,” he declares, has, since the 
coming of this plague, perverted the hearts of the clergy, 
who ‘‘ neglect to bear the cure of souls and to support 
the mutual burdens of parish priests; nay, they even 
abandon these altogether [for chantry-masses and 
similar jobs]; so that, under a simple title and with 
little labour, they claim greater profits than the parish 
priests.” This entirely agrees with what the chronicler 
Knigbton tells us in a passage to which we shall soon 
come. 

Here, again, we may turn to the unimpeachable 
statistics of the episcopal registers. Although, during the 
plague months, resignations or exchanges do not increase 
in proportion to the deaths, yet they do actually be- 
come more frequent than they had been in quiet times, 
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Of the 99 Derbyshire priests who were instituted during 
the plague months, 22 took the places of men who had 
resigned. Thus, whereas the pre-plague average of in- 
stitutions, from all causes combined, was only 7 per 
annum, more than three times this number of benefices 
changed hands during the plague year through this 
single cause of resignation; and this is an enormous per- 
centage when we consider the desperate need for clerical 
help which these episcopal appeals have betrayed. In 
Lincoln diocese, during the six worst plague months 
(May-October) there were 97 resignations as against 76 
in the six pre-plague months. The disproportion is even 
greater if we choose six other plague months (July- 
December), where we have 136 resignations, or nearly 
double the pre-plague rate. In York diocese the two pre- 
plague months record an average of only 2 resignations, 
while the two worst plague months have an average 
of 134. 

Again, when we look narrowly into the registers, we 
find another very remarkable change during the plague: 
the mumber of vicarages that change hands increases 
enormously in proportion to the rectories; and this seems 
definitely to bear out the general complaint that, 
naturally enough, it was much harder to fill up the 
poorer livings than the richer. It is evidently as the 
Bishop of Rochester complained; the main trouble is 
with the vicars and curates, as we should cal] them nowa- 
days. The ill-paid, ill-provided section of the parish 
clergy are creating vacancies out of all proportion to 
‘their luckier brethren : (a) Taking, in the Bath and Wells 
register, a pre-plague period (November 22, 1347, to 
August 17, 1348) we find that the vicarages which change 
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hands are only 272 per cent. of the whole; (6) in the 
early plague period (August 17, 1348, to January 10, 1349) 
the proportion has risen to 50 per cent.; (c) from 
January 10, the date of the Bishop’s desperate appeal, 
to May 31, from which time the plague was visibly 
abating, the vicarages are at 46-3 per cent.; (d) from 
June 1, 1349, to July 18, 1350, they are only at 28-5. 
Passing on now to the days when the mortality was 
evidently past (July 19, 1350, to March 24, 1351) we find 
the average of vicarages very high again, 51-7, with only 
one monastic rectory. This period is the only one which 
breaks the otherwise definite rule: the worse the plague, 
the greater the proportion of vicarages to change hands. 

The registers of Bishops Grandisson (Exeter) and 
Trillek (Hereford) tell a similar story. It seems plain 
that a practice, which had arisen during the Black Death, 
had continued during that period of unsettlement and of 
competition for higher wages which we know to have 
followed upon the plague. But, in estimating these 
figures, we must not forget the probability that vicars, 
apart from their greater temptation to change livings, 
did actually die in a larger proportion than rectors, since 
it was less casy for them to escape by non-residence. 

We may now go back to the direct evidence of con- 
temporary and sub-contemporary chroniclers, such as the 
alregsly-quoted Dene and Birchington. I have here put 
together every such generalization, for good or for evil, 
that I can find; wherever I know any trustworthy 
authority to have pronounced any general verdict on the 
conduct of clergy or doctors or legal authorities during 
the plague, I have translated them for the present reader’s 
judgment. Let us see first the five least unfavourable, 
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and the rest in the order in which they happen to come. 
The authors are nearly all clerics, often Religious (¢.c., 
monks or friars), and in some cases their criticism touches 
not a rival Order, but their own. 

A monk of Zwetl, in Austria, in his brief Calendér, 
tells us that at Vienna there were sometimes 500 funerals 
in one day; to which he adds somewhat confusedly : 
““And yet all died furnished with their due sacramental 
rites during their last three days, as though they slept, 
and with a great stench.” 

The so-called Continuator of Guillaume de Nangis is 
almost certainly one Jean Venette, a Carmelite friar at 
Paris. He writes: “If a sound man visited the plague- 
stricken he seldom, or never, escaped the peril of death. 
Therefore, in many towns, both great and small, the 
priests fled in fear, leaving the administration [of the 
sacraments] to a few Religious who were bolder than 
they*; and, in short, in many places, out of twenty men 
not two were left alive. For in the Hétel-Dieu at Paris 
so great was the mortality that for a long time more than 
500 corpses were carted daily to be buried in the church- 
yard of St. Innocent. And those holy sisters of the Hatel- 
Dieu, not fearing death, tended the sick with all sweet- 
ness and humility, putting all honourt behind their back. 
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* “ Sacerdotes timidi recedebant, religiosis aliquibus 
magis audacibus administrationem relinquentes.” Aliqus 
in medieval Latin, like its equivalent quelques in modern 
French, nearly always implies a minority. Religiosi is 
the generic word for monks, canons regular, friars, or 
nuns. 

+ So in the text, honore; but we should probably read 
timore— fear.” 
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The great number of those sisters, .often-times renewed 
through death, do now rest in peace with Christ, as we 
must piously believe.” 

Michael of Piazza was a Franciscan friar; he wrote, not 
at'the moment of the plague, but probably as late as 1361, 
and described the events in his own district, Eastern 
Sicily. It came first to Messina, and “so did the plague 
increase at Messina that many sought to confess their sins 
to the priests and make their last testament, and the 
priests and judges and notaries refused to go to their 
houses; and if any of them did enter the sick men’s 
houses for testamentary or other business, sudden death 
came unavoidably upon them. But the friars, who were 
willing (Franciscans and Dominicans and of other 
Orders) to enter* the houses of the sick, and who con- 
fessed them of their sins, and who gave them penance 
according to the will [of God to satisfy] divine justice,t 
were so infected with this deadly plague that scarce any 
of them remained in their cells.t What shall I say more? 
The corpses lay abandoned in their own houses; no priest 
er son or father or kinsman dared to enter, but they 
gave rich fees to hirelings to bear the corpses to burial.” 
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* “Frates vero... accedere volentes,” a vague phrase 
which does not commit the writer to a definite generaliza- 
tion, @& 

+ A small gap in the text here. 

t Since these words have sometimes been interpreted 
in a stronger sense, it must be noted that this phrase, 
perhaps intentionally vague, does not assert the almost 
total extermination of the convents by death, but only their 
almost total dispersion, whether by death or by migration. 
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At Catania, again, “ the citizens, seeing in how brief a 
space this plague was running its course [with the 
patient], as soon as the headache and the shivering fit 
came upon them, first of all confessed all their sins to the 
priests and then made their wills. So thick did men die 
in the city that judges and authorized notaries refused to 
go and make wills; or, if they came to any sick man, they 
stood afar off. But the priests did not in any way fear to 
go to the sick men’s houses through excessive fear of 
death. So immense was the mortality in the city that 
judges and notaries could not spend all their time in 
making testaments, nor priests in hearing confessions. 
But the Patriarch, wishing to provide for the souls of the 
citizens, gave to every priest, even the lowest, the whole 
power of absolving sins which he himself possessed as 
Bishop and Patriarch; wherefore all who died, according 
to the true opinion, were infallibly received into a safe 
place of God. ... In this plague the said Patriarch 
died, and was buried in the Cathedral of Catania; may 
his soul rest in peace.” 

The monastic chronicler of Meaux in Yorkshire writes 
that the living scarce sufficed to bury the dead: “ Yet 
God’s providence ordained at that time that in many 
places the chaplains were kept alive to the very end of 
the pestilence in order to bury the dead; but after this 
burial of the lay folk the chaplains themselves were 
devoured by the plague, as the others had been before 
them.” The chronicler speaks of the terrible mortality 
among the monks and lay brethren of his house, four- 
fifths of whom died; but there is no hint that the monks 
undertook any parish duty at this time (in the ordinary 
course of things, they were definitely forbidden to do 
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parish’ work), and, indeed, the mortality was greatest 
among the lay brethren, whose duties were not spiritual, 
but agricultural or mechanical. 

Gilles de Muisis, Abbot of St. Martin de Tournay, 
wrote in Flanders, one of the countries which suffered 
least severely. His chronicle is in alternate verse and 
prose; and he writes: “‘ There were few or none, to be 
sure, who had not all their sacraments; and thus they 
ended with devout mind and were buried.” But, when 
the plague grew, the town authorities forbade the usual 
tolling for the dead and simplified funeral formalities in 
order to get the corpses buried as soon as possible; “ the 
clergy and gravediggers complained of this; for they 
gained but small fees. For funeral rites ceased, and the 
plague and the deaths grew from day to day. Thus their 
{the clergy’s] pains increased; and it is no pleasant thing 
to visit so many sick folk and administer the sacraments, 
unless the pains were saved, and nothing lacked on their 
[the patients’] part. For the common opinion was that 
the frequentation of the sick was grievous; the stench 
was not sweet, nor was their breath. A proof of this 
is here, that of the priests who visited the sick very 
many fell ill and ended their lives; and thus, of many 
good clerics who frequented the sick, they commonly 
died.” Our author then repeats the same story a litde 
mop plainly in prose. “‘In all the parishes the parsons, 
the parish clerks, and the gravediggers tolled the bells, 
for their own gain, by day and by night, whensoever 
folk died, whether morning or evening; and so all the 
men and women of the city, and the whole people, began 
to be haunted with fear, and no man set a remedy to 
this... . The rulers of the city, seeing that the Dean 
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and Chapter and the whole clergy had no mind to apply 
any remedy, since it was to their interest and they gained 
by the job, held a council and proclaimed [a simplifica- 
tion of ceremonies and moderation in funeral knells}. 
And certainly those parsons and chaplains who heard 
confessions and ministered the sacraments, and parish 
clerks, and those who visited the sick with them, of such 
many died.” Here also, as in his rhyme, he refrains from 
asserting that the clergy in general stuck to their work; 
all we can infer for certain is that the mortality was 
great among such as did their full duty. 

Symon de Covino, a distinguished Parisian doctor of 
the time, writes: “ All who strove to help the sick were” 
infected, and the same fate fell upon the holy physicians 
of souls, the priests, whom the dire sickness caught in the 
very hour wherein they administered the gifts of salva- 
tion to the sick; and they sometimes died more suddenly 
than the sick, from the mere contact or breath of plague; 
and all the houschouse gear was suspected. Wherefore 
those who were whole dared not come near the sick; men 
died in solitude, without any man to visit them, and, if 
any did visit, he was infected. Alas! horrible to relate, the 
very son fled from his father, and the bond of fraternal 
love failed, and friend disowned friend.” 

We have a letter written from the Papal Court at 
Avignon, during the plague itself, by a canon of Bruges, 
who was in attendance upon one of the cardinals. After 
describing the terrible mortality, he continues ; “ Things 
have come to such a pass that, for fear of this contagion, 
neither doth a doctor visit the sick man (not even for the 
offer of all that he possesseth), nor doth the father visit 
his son or the mother her daughter, nor brother his 
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brother nor son his father, nor friend or acquaintance, 
nor any kinsfolk, unless he would die at once with him 
or follow soon after. And, therefore, an innumerable 
multitude of folk are dead, devoted thereunto by carnal 
affection and also by known piety and charity, who would 
perchance have escaped if they had not visited the sick 
in the time of their sickness. . . . Therefore, by reason 
of this mortality, there is such a fear of death that men 
dare not to speak with a man whose kinsman or kins- 
woman has died; for they frequently see that, when one 
of a family has died, almost all his kinsfolk die after him. 
This, then, is commonly reported among the common 
folk; and now kinsfolk serve their kinsfolk no better than 
dogs; they put food and drink by their bedside, and then 
they flee from the house. Then, when they are dead, cer- 
tain rude country folk come from the mountains of 
Provence, poor and naked men of the hardest complexion, 
who are called Gavoués, who take a very high fee for 
carrying the corpse to the grave; nor do the kinsfolk 
interfere in any way, nor do the priests hear the confes- 
sions of the sick, nor are the Sacraments given unto them, 
but each ordains for himself and his own while he is yet 
in health. It befalleth daily that some rich man dieth 
and is carried to the grave by these varlets, with few 
tapers; nor is there any man to follow him but they; for, 
when @ corpse comes down the street, all men flee into 
their own houses.” The Pope ordered litanies and pro- 
cessions at Avignon, “and he himself was personally 
present at some of these processions; but then they 
were arranged within the precincts of his palace.” The 
chronicler Matthias Nuewenburgensis, a cleric in attend- 
ance on the Bishop of Strassburg, gives the same impres- 
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‘sion in fewer words. “Ic is horrible w write or relate 
the multitude of deaths at the Court of Avignon, and the 
contagion of the plague, whereby folk died without the 
Sacraments and neither parents cared for children nor 
children for parents. . . . The Pope, shut up in his own 
chamber wherein great fires were kept constantly burn- 
ing, gave access to no man.” 

From Avignon, again, comes the evidence of the most 
distinguished physician in Europe at that day, Guy 
de Chauliac: ‘“‘ The father would not visit his son, nor 
the son his father. Charity was dead, and hope was laid 
low. . . . Doctors dared not visit the sick for fear of 
infection; or, when they did, they helped little and gained 
nothing. . . . Myself, to avoid infamy, I dared not 
absent myself from my post; but, with continual fear, I 
preserved myself as best I could.” Guy himself sickened 
towards the end of the plague, but recovered. 

From Northern Italy we have the testimony of an 
anonymous cleric, nephew to a cardinal who wrote about 
1354: ‘ The priests and doctors also fled in fear from the 
sick. . . . At the funeral service we heard no voices but 
of boys; for illiterate boys commonly sang the service 
walking through the streets.” A Sienese chronicler, 
Angelo da Tura, writes of his own city: “ Neither kins- 
folk nor friends nor priests nor friars went with the 
corpses, nor was the funeral office sung... and I 
[who write this chronicle], Angelo da Tura, buried five 
of mine own children in one grave with mine own hands; 
and so did many others likewise; and, beyond this, some 
of them were s0 ill covered that the dogs drew them forth 
and ate many bodies about the city.” Another chronicler 
tells us of Pisa, how the nearest kinsfolk avoided each 
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other, “and all fied from death, yet it availed little; for’ 
whosoever was doomed to death, died; nor was any 
man found who would bear him to the grave or bury 
him. But that Lord who made heaven and earth ordered 
all things well; for the father, seeing his son die, and the 
corpse abandoned by all men, for none would touch or 
tend or bear it, did for himself as best he could. He laid 
it out; then, with others’ help, he bore it to the grave and 
buried it himself; and then on the morrow he and who- 
ever else had touched it were dead. But I assure you 
that it was provided that one should help the other, so 
that, albeit every man died who had touched either him 
or his belongings, or money, or garments, nevertheless 
there remained no corpse in any house which was not 
honourably interred according to its station; such charity 
did God give that, in converse one with another, and 
speaking of a dead man, they would say, ‘ Let us help to 
bear him to his grave, in order that we also may be borne 
to ours’; some did this for love, and others for money.” 
At Pisa, he tells us, “ no one could be found to bear them 
to the grave; and physicians would not go to tend them; 
and scarce any priest could be found to give them the 
Sacrament and confess them.” Another chronicler says 
much the same of Pisa: “All men fied from death.” 
There were none to carry corpses to the grave; doctors 
woulg not visit for fear. At Rimini ‘the sound avoided 
the sick altogether; even the priests and doctors fled in 
fear from the sick and dead.”” From Parma, a Dominican 
friar, Giovanni de’ Cornazani, writes : “‘ Parma and Milan 
alone fele but little of the plague. Thus the whole world, 
both Christians and pagans, were infected; and the sick 
were abandoned by servants, by doctors, by notaries, by 
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priests, and by friars, so that the plague-stricken wretches 
were not served or tended, nor could they make their 
wills nor die absolved after confession and contrition.” 
He goes on to describe the relaxation of all moral bonds. 
At Padua, a judge of the city tells us, “ the bodies even 
of nobles remained unburied; they were buried at a great 
price by vile persons, without priests and tapers... . 
Most of the doctors died.” At Piacenza, ‘‘ the priests, 
thunderstruck, administered the Sacraments with fear and 
trembling,” and the doctors would not visit the sick. 

Henry Knighton wrote from his abbey at Leicester : 
“At that time [just after the plague], so great was the 
scarcity of priests everywhere that many churches were 
widowed, and had no services, whether masses, vespers, 
matins, or sacraments or sacramental rites. A man could 
scarcely get a chaplain to undertake any church for less 
than {10 or 10 marks [ £6 13s. 4d.]. And whereas, when 
there were plenty of priests before the plague, and a man 
might have had a chaplain for 5 or 6 marks, or for 2 
marks and his daily board, at this time there was scarce 
anyone who would accept a vicarage at £20 or 20 marks. 
But, within a short time [after the plague], a very great 
multitude of men whose wives had died of the pestilence 
flocked to Holy Orders, of whom many were illiterate 
and almost sheer lay folk, except in so far as they could 
read, though not understand [what they read].” And, 
later on: ‘Of the Carmelite Friars at Avignon, 66 died 
before the citizens knew the cause of the calamity; they 
thought that these friars had killed each other. Of the 

English Austin Friars at Avignon, not one remained, nor 
Jid men care.” “ At Maguelonne, of 160 friars, 7 only were 
eft; and quite enough!" “At Marseilles, of 150 Fran- 
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‘ciscans not one sucvived to tell the story, and 2 

toa! {bene quidem].” As a ea a cas 
had no love for the friars; but, even so, the brutality of 
his comments is surprising. 

The Irish friar, John Clyn, writes: ‘ The penitent and 
the confessor were taken to burial together; and, for fear 
and horror, men scarcely dared to practise the works of 
piety and mercy—that is, to visit the sick and bury the 
dead.” 

The unanimity of these witnesses is very remarkable; 
for there is no absolute contradiction between even the 
most favourable and the most unfavourable. We cannot 
doubt, on a general survey, that this frightful calamity 
dealt a severe blow to the prestige of all authorities, and 
most of all, to that authority which claimed widest sway 
over men’s bodies as well as their souls, the Church. 
Enthusiastic antiquaries like Dr. Jessopp have hastily con- 
cluded otherwise from a few chance indications. It has 
been asserted that the bishops as a whole showed special 
courage; yet this is contradicted by the most unexcep- 
tionable evidence of their own registers. Gynewell of 
Lincoln, who steadily continued throughout the plague a 
visitation of his diocese, district by district, is a definite 
exception. Bateman of Norwich, whom Jessopp singles 
out for a special praise, was absent from his diocese a 
greag, part of the time, spent a good deal at his village- 
manor of Hoxne, and was only a few days in his own 
cathedral city of Norwich, where and at Yarmouth the 

‘ravages were apparently among the worst in England. 
The diocese of Bath and Wells, again, contained the 
second city of England, and perhaps the most plague- 
stticken of all, Bristol. The Bishop never went near it; 
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he spent practically the whole of these months at Wivelis- 
combe, one of the smallest and remotest of all his manors. 
The Pope’s behaviour we have already seen; he did indeed 
grant liberal indulgences for the next world and paid 
doctors for the poor, and purchased a large field for the 
plague-pits; but meanwhile he shut himself up in a care- 
fully disinfected room and refused access to all comers. 
Medieval authorities are, I believe, absolutely silent as to 
the special devotion of any prelate at that time. Yet we 
could scarcely have failed to have some record, if any 
great churchmen had shown the courage and self-sacrifice 
of St. Charles Borromeo during the plague of Milan 
(1576), or of Bishop Belzunce during the plague of Mar- 
seilles in 1720, which inspired that couplet of Pope: 


“Why drew Marseilles’ good Bishop purer breath, 
When Nature sickened, and each gale was death?” 


There was a natural scramble for life, and many pre- 
lates, like other great folk, sought purer breath far away 
from the gales of death. The Abbot of Westminster, 
Simon de Burcheston, took refuge at Hampstead to escape 
the plague; and it was only his mischance that he died 
there. Again, those cases which are sometimes quoted to 
show the terrible mortality in the monasteries are not only 
more or less exceptional, but are explicable by obvious 
causes. Where many lived in a single house, and in con- 
stant close personal contact, it was inevitable that the 
plague, once introduced, should sometimes rage with dis- 
proportionate violence. It is frequently alleged that the 
undoubted fall in monastic numbers and income was due 
mainly to this catastrophe; but statistics do not bear this 
out, and ] may refer for this subject to the second volume 
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of my Five Centuries of Religion (pp. 394, 550). Our 
present-day task is to escape from well-meant exaggera- 
tions in the past. 

We have been tald, for instance, that at Woolsthrop 
nunnery, near Stamford, all the nuns died but two; but 
the original document on which this statement has been 
based tells a very different story; ‘‘ they were dispersed by 
reason of the poverty,” to which the plague reduced their 
house (Dugdale, IV., p. 267). So the nuns of Coimbra, 
during an earlier plague, wished to migrate to a healthier 
spot; they were only restrained by a mira¢ulous prayer 
supplied by St. Bartholomew (the guardian saint against 
plagues), who assured them of safety if they stayed at 
their post (Wadding, Ann. Min., a.p. 1317). 

After all, priests and monks and nuns were men and 
women, and they fled no more than the doctors and 
notaries; sometimes even less. Yet the horrible trial 
showed them as men and women; and the rest of 
medieval history is deeply coloured by this revelation, so 
convincing in its completeness and universality, that 
priests, monks, and nuns were almost as panic-stricken 
as the rest of mankind. 

One natural and well-attested fact is that the rich died 
in far less proportions than the poor. As the chronicler of 
Rimini writes : “ First died the poor folk, and then other 
great folk; except that no despot or great lord died.” The 
mortality among bishops, for instance (and this can be 
tested exactly, for we have practically exhaustive records 
from all the bishoprics), came nowhere near to that 33 per 
cent., which is the lowest current estimate for the popu- 
lation in general; it may be doubted whether one bishop 
died in twenty. Professor Thompson writes: “ Few dis- 
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tinguished victims of the pestilence are found in the 
[Lincoln] register... . There can be little doubt that 
the mortality among the great pluralists was comparatively 
small . . . those who died were comparatively insignifi- 
cant persons.” Norwich was very heavily visited; yet of 
the eight obedientiaries at the cathedral priory—that is, 
the eight monks most highly placed and best able to look 
after themselves—we know five to have survived the 
plague; one died during those months, but he was over 
seventy; of the remaining two, one died certainly and the 
other probably. I owe these figures to Dr. H. W. Saunders, 
who has laboriously tabulated the manuscript account- 
rolls. 


CHAPTER IV 
STATISTICS AGAIN 


We can now get a litte more nearly at the figures of 
clerical mortality; though, of course, we shall never arrive 
at the exactitude which is often possible with modern 
figures. It seems plain that over the large area covered 
by Lincoln and York dioceses, where we have very exact 
figures, incumbents died in a number which represents 
44 per cent. of the parishes. We cannot quite call this 
44 per cent. of the clergy, since some of those who died 
came in from the large outer mass of priests who, before 
the plague, were not incumbents, but wage-earners on no 
absolutely certain tenure. Therefore, these recorded deaths 
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which caused. 44 per cent. of parochial vacancies cannot 

‘ have represented so high a percentage of the total priest- 
hood (though, as we have seen, during the plague itself 
non-priestly institutions were exceptional, so that for this 
present purpose we may almost neglect the mass of 
clerics who were not in priest’s Orders). But, when all 
allowances have been made, Professor Thompson's figures 
probably point to a mortality of 40 per cent. among all 
clerpy holding, or likely to obtain, benefices. How far, 
then, is this typical of the average mortality of the whole 
kingdom? 

It is evident that, whatever stress we may lay upon the 
contemporary complaints which I have quoted, the mor- 
tality among resident parish priests must have been above 
the average. The non-resident was, roughly speaking, as 
favourably placed as a pope or a bishop; it depended only 
upon his conscience to mingle freely with his fellows or to 
avoid every risk of contagion by retiring to the safest spot 
he could find; and the evidence shows that there were 
areas of comparative safety, though it was doubtless often 
difficult to distinguish these at the actual crisis. But the 
resident parson, even the least courageous, must have run 
far greater risks. At the beginning he would sing his 
daily Mass, and certainly come in and shrive the sick; 
moreover, even when the risk of infection became 
obviogs, few would be so pusillanimous as to abandon at 
once = most sacred and important of their professional 
duties. When war has broken out, the least enterprising 
soldier has at once a lower chance of survival than the 
civilian; when this plague broke out, the least courageous 
parish priest ran a similar risk. He lived, it is true, under 
less insanitary conditions than the average artisan or 
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peasant. There was no overcrowding in his hows 
normally there could only be a single servant, and, even, 
when, as was too frequently the case, the parson had sons 
and daughters, these seldom lived in the house with him; 
such cohabitation is always mentioned by ecclesiastical 
disciplinarians as a special aggravation. To this extent, 
therefore, his chances of survival were above the average; 
but they must have been more than counterbalanced by 
his contact with sick folk; and this, as I have hinted on 
an earlier page, may to some extent explain the remark- 
able frequency of change in the poorer livings as com- 
pared with the rich rectories. A vicar could not often pay 
a substitute; he must do the work and take the risk 
himself; he could not afford to wander in search of some 
lonelier and healthier spot; he must either cynically repu- 
diate every responsibility of his sacred profession or face 
considerable extra chances of infection. We have seen this 
in the words of Abbot Gilles li Muisis, though the author 
frankly describes the economic advantages which the 
clergy in general tried to suck out of the plague. It is 
corroborated by what the chroniclers tel] us of the medical 
class. Covino, for instance, writes of the impotence of 
doctors to cure or guard themselves; “ for at Montpellier 
{where I myself lived] there was a greater number of 
physicians than elsewhere; yet scarce one escaped alive.” 
We may take it as probable, therefore, that the average 
lay mortality was rather lower, perhaps a good deal 
lower, than this 4o per cent. among the incumbents. 
Though some manor rolls (like those three which Miss 
Page has analyzed) show a far higher death-rate, others 
show surprisingly little, and it is evident that the 
incidence of the plague was extremely irregular. Some 
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day, when large numbers have been similarly analyzed, it 
may be possible to get almost as near to statistical cer- 
tainty for the peasants as for the clergy; in the mean- 
while, I cannot help feeling that the ordinary computa- 
tion is too high, and that we must not assume a higher 
death-rate than one-third for the population of England, 
or of Europe in general. 


CHAPTER V 
EFFECTS OF THE PLAGUE 


Martreo Vittant was an able and cultured citizen of 
Florence, brother and continuator of the first great 
Florentine chronicler. Giovanni Villani, and father of yet 
another chronicler, Filippo. Giovanni had described the 
beginnings of the plague, but had died of it himself; 
‘Matteo took up the subject again, and devoted two 
chapters to the description of its immediate effects. He 
writes: “Those few discreet folk who remained alive 
expected many things, all of which, by reason of the cor- 
ruption of sin, failed among mankind, whose minds fol- 
lowed_marvellously in the contrary direction. They be- 
lieved” that those whom God’s grace had saved from 
death, having beheld the destruction of their neighbours, 
and having heard the same tidings from all the nations 
of the world, would become better-conditioned, humble, 
virtuous, and Catholic; that they would guard themselves 
from iniquity and sins, and would be full of love and 
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charity one towards another. But no sooner had the 
plague ceased than we saw the contrary; for, since men 
were few, and since, by hereditary succession, they 
abounded in earthly goods, they forgot the past as though 
it had never been, and gave themselves up to a more 
shameful and disordered life than they had led before. 
For, mouldering in ease, they dissolutely abandoned them- 
selves to the sin of gluttony, with feasts and taverns and 
delight of delicate viands; and again to games of hazard 
and to unbridled lechery, inventing strange and unaccus- 
tomed fashions and indecent manners in their garments, 
and changing all their household stuff into new forms. 
And the common folk, both men and women, by reason 
of the abundance and superfluity that they found, would 
no longer labour at their accustomed trades, but demanded 
the dearest and most delicate viands for their sustenance; 
and they married at their will, while children and common 
women clad themselves in all the fair and costly gar- 
ments of the ladies dead by that horrible death. Thus, 
almost the whole city, without any restraint whatsoever, 
rushed into disorderliness of life; and in other cities or 
provinces of the world things were the same or worse. 
Therefore, according to such tidings as we could hear, 
there was no part of the world wherein men restrained 
themselves to live in temperance, when once they had 
escaped from the fury of the Lord; for now they thought 
that God’s hand was unstrung. But as the prophet Isaiah 
saith: ‘His anger is not turned away, and His hand ts 
stretched out still;’ yet hath He great pleasure in His 
mercy, and He laboureth to hold the sinners up and to 
draw them to conversion and penitence; and He punisheth 
in moderation. Men thought that, by reason of the few- 
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“ness o: mankind, there should be abundance of all pro- 
duce of the land; yet, on the contrary, by reason of men’s 
ingratitude, everything came to unwonted scarcity and re- 
mained long thus; nay, in certain countries, as we shall 
relate, there were grievous and unwonted famines. Again, 
men dreamed of wealth and abundance in garments and 
in all other things whereof the human body hath need 
beyond meat and drink; yet, in fact, things turned out 
widely different;“for most commodities were more costly, 
by twice or more, than before the plague. And the price 
of labour, and the work of all trades and crafts, rose in 
disorderly fashion beyond the double. Lawsuits and dis- 
putes and quarrels and riots arose everywhere among 
citizens in every land, by reason of legacies and succes- 
sions; the law-courts of our own city of Florence were 
long filled with such pleas, to our great expense and un- 
wonted discomfort. Wars and divers scandals arose 
throughout the world, contrary to men’s expectation.” 

To quote from other chroniclers would be simply to 
repeat Villani’s words, fer all are here unanimous. The 
splague was followed by a severe moral and economic 
crisis; a few men were sobered and looked far ahead, but 
the majority slackened in self-control and in steady pro- 
duction, not because the plague had rendered them 
unable to maintain what was healthy in the old order 
of thimgs, but simply because they would not. 

“The immediate effects of the Black Death, therefore, 
cannot be called in doubt; we have fuller and more 
unanimous testimony here than on almost any other 
question so distant from us in date. But its remoter 
effects are not recorded in any such ready-made descrip- 
tion; for philosophic history scarcely began before the Re- 
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naissance; and, by that time, most men had forgotten 
even this once notorious calamity. Here, therefore, we 
can only proceed by patient observation and inference, 
avoiding the tempting fallacy, “ post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc,”” yet, on the other hand, not rejecting every con- 
sideration which cannot be supported by direct docu- 
mentary evidence. 

On two points there is something like general con-¢ 
sent; first, this catastrophe did deeply affect the later 
course of European civilization; and secondly (not to 
speak of other important movements), it contributed to 
hasten that impulse of independent research which we 
call the Renaissance, and that religious revolution, closely 
akin to it, which we call the Reformation. But, though 
there is little or no dispute on these two points, all further 
inquiries on this line are necessarily divergent, since they 
are coloured by our judgment on the Reformation, an 
event which some writers approve while others disapprove. 
We must begin, therefore, by noting contrary views. 

Those who look upon the Black Death as an almost ” 
irredeemable calamity lay special stress upon this un- 
doubted disorganization of society which, as we have 
seen, immediately followed the plague. One of them 
urges: “It is a well-ascertained fact, strange as it may 
seem, that men are not, as a rule, made better by great 
and universal visitations of Divine Providence”; and 
another: ‘‘ The Middle Ages would have declined in any 
case; they were fatigued and were growing old; but the 
process was at once accelerated and warped by the Black 
Death. Change would have come; but that it came so 
rapidly and with such force, and—if I may use the 
phrase—with such a ‘twist,’ we must set down to that 
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exceeding plague.” sBut we cannot stop short at either of 
those points, which would seem to beg the whole ques- 
tion. Can we really accept any conception of Providence 
which rests upon the assumption of Divine miscalcula- 
tion, and which argues that a blow intended to awaken 
men to their sins—for this is the universal explanation 
given by orthodox contemporary chroniclers in face of 
the plague—did actually result in greatly increasing the 
sinfulness of mankind for these five succeeding centuries, 
and we know not for how many more to come? Again, 
does not the second plea, under cover of a misleading 
metaphor, beg the question no less definitely ? If we 
would content ourselves with speaking of a “‘ change of 
direction,” which conveys neither good nor evil implica- 
tion, we are on safe and agreed lines. But the words 
“warped” and “twist” distinctly assume some falsity 
of direction; they even imply some direction flatly con- 
trary to the previous course of civilization; therefore, to 
test this theory,»we may begin by a study of effects in 
fields less contentious than that of religion, more def- 
nitely controlled by concrete and ascertainable facts, and 
yet sufficiently near to help us by analogy in our final 
study of religious changes. 

I have pleaded above that we must not assume a 
higher death-rate than one-third for the population of 
Englang, or of Europe in general.~But one-third is sufh- 
ciently horrible, and it would be strange if one of the 
greatest calamities ever recorded had failed tq affect social 
history very profoundly. It will probably be more and 
more recognized that the Black Death does, in fact, 
begin a new epoch in medieval society, and that there is 
one general rule with few exceptions. This is, that the 
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plague shook, and even shattered, many things which ¢ 
were already decaying or unstable; while, on the other 
hand, institutions founded solidly on deep human needs, 
and movements inspired by elementary natural impulses, 
after the first shock, grew onwards not only steadily, but 
at an increasing rate. Municipal growth, for instance, 
was even more vigorous after the plague than before. 
Norwich appears to have been one of the cities which 
suffered most heavily; yet we find the citizens, very 
shortly afterwards, paying contributions at the pre-plague 
valuation without a murmur?’ Again, the Black Death 
seems to have had very little effect on the Hundred 
Years’ War; apparently it was always possible to get 
soldiers. Indeed, the contemporary Paduan chronicler, 
Guglielmo Cortusio, a learned judge, and evidently 
something of a philosopher, notes expressly that “ at this 
time [of plague] Christendom was fighting furiously in 
five places "-—England against France, the King of Hun- 
gary against Apulia, the King of Bohemia against Bavaria, 
the Romans against their own government, and the 
Eastern Empire against the Turks. And there is one 
other field in which its effects have been so often studied, 
and from such different angles, that we may hope to have 
been brought by our specialists to something like a final 
verdict. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 


Prorgssor THorotp Rocers, who did excellent work 
upon the history of Political Economy in the mid-Vic- 
torian era, elaborated a theory which held its ground for 
a whole generation and is far from defunct at the present 
day.*The vast mortality of 1349 (he argued) caused a 
corresponding shortage of labour; this naturally enabled 
the labourers to demand higher wages. The landlords 
tried to meet this move by driving the labourers back 
into that state of strict serfdom from which they had 
already begun to emerge before the Black Death; and it 
was this attempt to put the clock back which caused the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. \The landlords, baffled by that 
revolt, were compelled to accept the shortage of labour, 
and found their remedy in two new movements. On the 
one hand, a great deal of arable land was converted into 
pasture for wool-growing; and, since very few hands 
are required to tend even wealthy flocks of sheep, this 
scaused the agricultural crisis of the generation before 
the Reformation, when, as Sir Thomas More complained, 
‘the sheep ate up the men” and whole villages were 
deserted—-a crisis presently intensified by the Dissolution 
of the @ionasteries. On the other hand, landlords who 
could not otherwise exploit their domains leased a good 
deal out on stock-and-land leases to the peasants; hence 
the rise of a small class of yeomen-farmers. 

sBut this theory, however sound in some of its main 
factors, cannot be made to fit the facts enurely; and the 
last thirty years have seen considerable modifications, 
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mainly due to the researches of Dr. Page, Mr. H. L. 
Gray, and Miss A. E. Levett. Dr. Page showed that the 
semi-emancipation from serfdom had not proceeded any- 
thing like so far, before the plague, as Rogers assumed. 
Mr. Gray showed that the movement had been very 
unequal in different areas, and, especially, that the 
northern peasants were, as a rule, far more emancipated 
than their southern brethren, the line of demarcation run- 
ning roughly from Boston to Gloucester. Finally, Miss 
Levett has studied the manor rolls of the See of Win- 
chester, over a wide and scattered area, and shows con- 
clusively that there, at least, the Black Death effected 
scarcely any permanent change in the economic relations 
of lord and tenant; far less change, in fact, than the 
Bishop’s need of ready money for his new twin founda- 
tions of Winchester and New College, Oxford. 

It seems, therefore, that we may fully trust, in its main’ 
outlines, that summary of modern research on this subject 
which was printed by Dr. Eileen Power in History for 
July, 1918: “‘ The Black Death came upon a world that 
was already changing. Almost from its inception, the 
manorial system had contained within itself the seeds of 
decay. . . . The agrarian world, then, was changing all 
through the century before the Black Death, and the 
increased use of and demand for money during that 
century promoted the change. . . . Into this changing 
world there crashed the Black Death. In many parts its 
immediate effects were cataclysmic; there was complete 
temporary disorganization and a rise of prices which 
brought with it a rise of wages and a serious labour 
problem. In other parts (as on the estates of Winchester) 
its effects were short-lived, and there was a rapid return 
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“to old conditions, But it seems certain that, whatever the 
immediate results of the pestilence, its ultimate effect 
upon the history of manorialism was small. . . . Never- 
theless, services [due from a serf to his lord] were now 
inevitably more of a grievance than they had been. . . 
At the same time, the good wages earned by free labourers 
increased a discontent which had probably been prowing 
for many years [before the plague].*‘ The Black Death,’ 
says Miss Levett, ‘did not in any strictly economic sense 
cause the Peasants’ Revolt or the breakdown of villeinage; 
but it gave birth, in many cases, to a smouldering feeling 
of discontent, an inarticulate desire for change, which 
found its outlet in the rising of 1381.’ ” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 


For “* economic ” read “‘ theological,” and I think we may 
apply these words to the oft-debated question of the 
influence of this pestilence upon the Reformation. The 
Blacl@Death was like the Great War; a distant observer 
might mark no great change in social life; yet there was, 
‘in fact, a new spirit; a spirit critical of the past and rest- 
less in its view of the future; a spirit new at least in this 
sense, that it was no longer confined to a minority of 
thinkers, but was now taken for granted everywhere. 
Similarly the pestilence created a new moral atmosphere 
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which gradually worked for religious change, and finally, 
under unwise repression, for religious revolt.’ 

“Religion as a whole did not suffer; in some ways men 
were often more religious than before. Certain re- 
ligious institutions and conventions, however, were very 
grievously shaken, and sometimes shaken to the fall; but 
these were such as had shown their weakness even before 
1349. One of the most distinguished bishops at the 
(Ecumenical Council of Vienne (1311) had insisted that 
the one thing Europe most needed was a reformation of 
the Church, from the Pope and his Court down to the 
lowest cleric. Two generations earlier, at an equally great 
referming council, Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln had 
described the moral and religious state of Western 
Christendom in language as strong in effect, and some- 
times quite as blunt, as that of Luther. The Inquisitione 
had failed to silence these criticisms altogether, or the 
practical results which some men drew from them; and 
before 1349 the Inquisition was already a decadent institu- 
tion. Then came this tragedy of the plague, which goes 
far to explain the doctrines and the success of Wyclif, 
who is in one sense a phenomenon new to the Middle 
Ages. Here, for the first time, is a man of distinguished 
intellect and high moral character, not only pleading in 
word for reform but ready to face the heavy practical 
risks of revolutionary reform, and backed up by a large 
following drawn from all classes—nobles and knights, 
citizens, peasants, even clergy and university teachers. 
The monastic chronicler Knighton, who lays such stress 
upon the ravages of the pestilence, and the difficulty of 
getting suitable priests, is equally emphatic as to the 
sudden rise of the Lollards. Under the year 1382 he tellse 
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us how “ they multiplied exceedingly like budding plants, 
and filled the whole realm everywhere, and became as 
familiar as though all had come forth upon the same 
day.”’ He goes on to describe their original unanimity in 
doctrine, and how men and women would preach it in 
the mother tongue as confidently as though they were 
Doctors of the Church, and how their earnestness and 
apparent holiness ingratiated them sometimes even wich 
the orthodox: ‘‘ For this sect was held in the greatest 
honour at that time; and it multiplied so greatly that you 
could scarce meet two men on the road but that one of 
them was a disciple of Wryclif.” And, among their 
heretical doctrines, he specifies: “Item, [they hold] that 
no rector or vicar or prelate of any kind is excused from 
residing personally in his own parish by the fact that he 
is in the service of a bishop or archbishop or pope. Item, 
that it is not lawful for a priest to set his services to 
hire. Item, that rectors and vicars who do not celebrate 
Mass, nor administer the Church sacraments, should even 
be removed in favour of others; for they are unworthy, 
and wasters of the Church’s goods.” Here is an unmis- 
takable echo of what Dene and Birchington and the 
bishops’ registers have told us concerning men’s doings 
and thoughts during the Great Pestilence. It is certainly 
no mere chance that a great Oxford teacher like Wyclif 
was @mpelled at that particular time to preach those 
particular doctrines, and that he found so remarkable a 
following as we learn from Knighton and from other 
sources, however we may discount their numerical 
exaggerations. This England in which men met so many 
Lollards by the way was an England in which every 
mian over fifty had seen with his own eyes how Christ's 
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folk had often died like beasts in holes and in the 
streets without benefit of clergy; he had heard with his 
own ears how the priest, like the day-labourer, was 
refusing the old work except at double pay, and was 
ready to ‘“‘ down tools” in this natural economic struggle. 
Lollardy, after its first moments of rapid success, after 
swaying even the University of Oxford, took a regret- 
table political tinge and suffered, as it deserved to suffer, 
for its recourse to worldly weapons. The statute for the 
Burning of Heretics (1401) enabled bishops and king to 
make short work with all prominent Lollards; and, 
within a short time, it was almost impossible for any 
parish priest, or any layman of distinction, to preach 
unorthodoxy and yet survive. In this way the heresy was 
driven underground; but it survived among obscure folk, 
so that the sixteenth century found the country ripe for 
far-reaching changes, even (as the result showed) at the 
risk of revolution and all its accompanying disorders. In 
1515, the Bishop of London insisted that his priests had 
no chance of a fair trial before a London jury: “ They be 
so maliciously set in favour of heretical pravity that they 
will cast and condemn any cleric, though he were as 
innocent as Abel.”” In 1529 the envoy of Charles V. wrote 
from London to his master: ‘‘ Nearly all the people here 
hate the priests.” We cannot altogether dissociate this 
from what all those orthodox chroniclers have told us 
concerning the Black Death. : 


APPENDIX 


Tue evidence of contemporaries as to clergy and people 
is so important, and has been so often neglected or even 
distorted by previous writers, that I give here full refer- 
ences for my authorities : 

Monumenta Germania Hist., Vol. 1X., p. 692.—Cont. 
Guil. de Nangis (Soc. Hist. de France), Vol. II. (1843), 
p. 211.—R. Gregorio Bibl. Seriptt. Sicil., Vol. 1., pp. 563, 
567.—Chron. de Melsa, R.S., Vol. HI., p. 68.—De Smet, 
Corp. Chron. Fland., Vol. IL, pp. 366 ff.—Bidl. Ec. des 
Chartes, Vol. Il., p. 241.—De Smet, Corp. Chron. Fland., 
Vol, III., p. 16.—J. F. Bohmer, Fontes Rer. Germ., 
Vol. IV., p. 261—C. Anglada, Maladies éteintes, 1869, 
p. 413.—Muratori, Scriptores, Vol. XVI., col. 286.—Ibid., 
Vol. XV., coll. 120, 123, 1,021.—Ibid., Vol. XIV., col. 
1,021.—Jbid., Vol. XVI., col. 285.—Ibid., Vol. XII, 
col. 746.—Giornale Ligustico, Vol. X., p. 143.—T wysden, 
Scriptores, coll. 2,598, 2,600.—John Clyn, Annals of 
Ireland (Irish Arch. Soc., 1849), p. 36. 
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